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MEASURED by the duration of the mountain, the cedar, the oak, 
or the rock-pine, a hundred years is but a brief space. Occa- 
sionally we find a man or woman whose life has spanned a 
century, who has seen the hoar-frost of a hundred winters, felt 
the heat of twice fifty summers, and tasted the autumnal fruits 
of twenty lustrums. Yet such, though as yesterday compared 
with nature, or with rock- built piles, are a wonder to us, for 
they have lived through three full lives, and generations, not 
monuments, make history. 

One of the most numerous of American Churches is just 
closing its first century, and preparing for a proper commemo- 
ration and thanksgiving. Its century has been a remarkable 
one. Within it was fought the battle for independence which 
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placed the United States of America on the roll of nations. 
As its excitements subsided came on the French Revolution, 
inaugurated with the meeting of the States-General, May 5, 
1789, terminating its first stage with the overthrow of the 
throne and the execution of the king. Its second began with 
the strife of the Girondists and Jacobins, and advanced through 
the ghastly scenes of the “reign of terror,” closing with the 
ascendancy of organized military power in 1795. During this 
was the campaign of 1793, the gallant struggle in La Vendée, 
the ineffectual effort for Polish independence under Kosciusko, 
the conquest of Flanders and Holland, and the scientific 
maneuvers of the campaign of 1795. 

The single word NAPOLEON characterizes the next two epochs 
of that period. The first includes his rise to eminence as the 
great captain of his age, and terminates with the peace of 
Amiens. It is like the brilliant stories of fiction to trace the 
simple facts and names of those few years. There were the 
Italian campaigns of Napoleon and the German marches of 
the gallant Archduke Charles. The names of St. Vincent, 
Camperdown, the Nile, and Egypt suggest wonderful bravery 
and unsurpassed brilliancy in conducting war. Suwarrow 
bathed his sword in blood in Italy, Massena won fame amid 
the fastnesses of the Alps, while Marengo and Hohenlinden 
are incapable of being forgotten. The Northern coalition 
was formed, to be melted like snow by the victory of Copen- 
hagen. England was consummating her conquests in India, 
and establishing there the new empire destined to sway its 
millions. The triumphant career of the French army was 
checked and it compelled to retire from Egypt,while in France 
cruelty and imbecility had prenared the people to welcome the 
return of their victorious chieftain and invest him with power. 

The next was the era of Napoleon the ruler, and France arose 
to such greatness as to alarm Europe and call for new coali- 
tions. It embraced Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland; it saw 
the overthrow of the French naval power by the genius and 
bravery of NELson at Trafalgar; “the rise of the desperate 
struggle in Spain; the gallant though abortive efforts of 
Austria in 1809 ; the degradation and extinction of the Papal 
authority ; the slow but steady growth of the English military 
power in the Peninsula, and the splendid career of Welling- 
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ton; the general suffering under the despotism of France ; the 
memorable invasion of Russia; the convulsive efforts of Ger- 
many in 1813; the last campaign of Napoleon, the capture of 
Paris, and his final overthrow at Waterloo.” * 

That, both in Europe and America, was a period of conflict 
between democratic ideas and old privileges, and the struggle 
has lasted through the century. 

Crowding upon the drama of the French Revolution came 
other historic events. The Bourbons restored, never forgetting 
and never learning, are again overthrown, and a Napoleon 
returns to the throne of the empire. The battles of the Cri- 
mea have agitated the world. The “ Kingdom of Italy ” has 
changed the political status of that beautiful portion of the 
earth. England’s sway in India has been disturbed by a 
revolt widespread and dangerous, suppressed at great cost and 
punished with extreme rigor. Russia has emancipated its serfs. 
The American Republic has passed through a war for mag- 
nitude and expensiveness before unknown, has maintained the 
unity of its government, vindicated its paramount authority, 
and closed the struggle by the constitutional emancipation of 
four millions of slaves. 

It has been characterized by remarkable physical progress. 
The steam-engine, the telegraph, the railway, the photograph, 
iron-armored ships, throwing projectiles of astounding weight, 
the power-press, the sewing machine, agricultural machinery, 
these and other inventions mark the century in which Amer- 
ican Methodism has made its history. 

It has been an era of intellectual freedom, in which unbe- 
lief has been free to assail Christianity to its utmost content. 
In the morning of the century, Voltaire and his school; since 
then assaults of all kinds have been made, terminating with 
the Zuluized arithmetic of Colenso, and the prettinesses of 
Rénan. Hence the century which began with such grand 
events, and goes to its grave amid the thunders of “ Five 
Forks” and music of breaking chains, has not been one of tor- 
por. Whatever Methodism may have done, has been wrought 
amid intense excitement and undér lynx-eyed observation. 

Its completed century dates from a humble service conducted 
by Philip Embury in the city of New York. It will chant its 

* See Preface to Alison’s History of Europe; Thiers’s Consulate and Empire, ete. 
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commemoration songs in great states not then surveyed, in 
cities then and for long after unplanted, and will endow its 
colleges where then stood the wigwam of the original “ native 
American.” It has shared the unexampled physical growth 
of the country, and much of that it has fostered if not 
occasioned. 

The commemoration of the centenary engaged the atten- 
tion of the General Conference meeting in Philadelphia in 
May, 1864. A committee of ministers of learning and experi- 
ence was appointed. The report fixed October, 1866, as 
marking the termination of the first century, and set forth the 
fact that Methodism during that period has exercised a salu- 
tary influence upon popular theology, and has been honored 
with signal usefulness, and therefore it is deemed “right to 
observe the closing period of this first centenary with special 
solemnities and pious offerings, which shall present before God 
some humble expression of our devout gratitude, and lead to a 
renewed consecration of ourselves, our services, and means to 
the glory of our divine Master.” 

Fitly joined to the above were resolutions ordering the public 
celebration of the occasion with special religious services and 
devout thank-offerings, commencing on the first Tuesday in 
October, 1866, and continuing through the month; that “the 
primary object shall be the spiritual improvement of the mem- 
bership, especially by reviewing the great things God has 
wrought for us, the cultivating of feelings of gratitude for the 
blessings received through the agency of Methodism.” 

From their importance, as well as for convenience of refer- 
ence, we reproduce the remaining resolutions : 


4, As the gratitude of the heart ever seeks expression in out- 
ward acts, we invite as a spontaneous offering to Almighty God 
on this occasion pecuniary contributious from each “ according as 
God hath prospered him,” to be so appropriated as to render 
more efficient in the century to come those institutions and agen- 
cies to which the Church has been so deeply indebted in the cen- 
tury past. 

5. Two departments of Christian enterprise shall be placed 
before our people, one connectional, central, and monumental, the 
other local and distributive, and all shall be urged to make liberal 
appropriations to both according to their own Tomntion, 


6. The Board of Bishops shall appoint twelve traveling preacb- 
ers and twelve laymen, who, in connection with the members of 
their own Board, shall be a committee to determine to what 
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objects and in what proportions the moneys raised as connectional 
funds shall be appropriated, and have power to take all steps 
necessary to their proper distribution. 

7. The local funds shall be appropriated to the cause of educa- 
tion and church extension under the direction, of a committee, con- 
sisting of an equal number of ministers and laymen, appointed by 
the several Annual Conferences within the bounds of which they 
are raised. 

8. Each Annual Conference shall provide for the delivery of a 
memorial sermon before its own body at the session next preced- 
ing the centennial celebration, and also appoint a committee of an 
equal number of ministers and laymen to give advice and direction 
for the appropriate celebration of the centennial in our principal 
churches. 


The second step was the appointment of the committee ; and 
the judgment of the bishops represented in it all sections of the 
country, and the various Church interests, leaving room for the 
single regret that, from inadvertence, no direct representative 
of the great German element of American Methodism was 
selected. The constitution of the committee was approved by 
the Church as eminently fitting, and there was a general feel- 
ing that it was safe to repcse with ministers so distinguished, 
so eminent for learning, so venerable from past service, and so 
thoroughly versed in the practical details of Methodism, and 
with laymen of such financial ability, practical sense, and 
Methodist devotion, the management of the entire interest. 

The third stage was the meeting of the General Committee, 
convened by the bishops in Cleveland, Ohio, February 22, 
1865. The venerable senior bishop, T. A. Morris, D.D., was 
elected president, and Hon. J. M. Bishop vice-president. Rev. 
J. F. Chalfant, of Ohio, was made secretary. The proceed- 
ings were fully reported by the denominational press, and 
were subsequently published in pamphlet. Thus came the 
policy of the General Committee before the Church, and was 
fully discussed, the general tone of sentiment being appro- 
batory. 

Before adjourning, a Central Committee, with head-quarters 
in New York, was appointed, of which Dr. M’Clintock is chair- 
man, and Rev. W. C. Hoyt secretary. Branch committees in 
the principal cities were appointed at Cleveland, and district 
committees by the Central Committee, and thus as general and 
thorough an organization as possible was effected. 
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The fourth stage in the great movement was the second 
meeting of the General Committee, held in New York, Novem- 
ber 8, in the library of Daniel Drew, Esq. The Bench of 
Bishops was present, one recently returned from India, and 
another from the Pacific Coast, from the new conferences 
organized by the General Conference of 1864, as well as the 
older portion of the work in California and Oregon. Another 
was fresh from England and from the missions of Germany 
and Sweden! “The world is my parish,” said John Wesley; 
and as the writer looked upon that group of men, it did seem 
as though Wesley’s sons were giving proof that the parish 
should all be cultivated. There was a careful revision of the 
action at Cleveland, in view of the discussion of the intervening 
months, the action of annual conferences, etc. Scarcely in the 
General Conference itself was the whole Church more fully 
represented. Its findings will engage attention further on. 

The committee at Cleveland requested Rev. Abel Stevens, 
LL.D., to prepare a Centenary volume. He possessed peculiar 
fitness for the work. For many years he has been the student 
of ecclesiastical history, and has made Methodist history a 
specialty. Nearly twenty years ago he produced two volumes 
entitled “ Memorials of Methodism in New England.” Later 
came his “ History of the Religious Movement of the Eight- 
eenth Century, called Methodism,” followed by the “ History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America.” The preparation of these works had familiar- 
ized him with its impelling causes, its early chivalry, 
its European and American persecutions, and its unpar- 
alleled success, and into all these he entered con amore. He 
lived them over, participated in the conflicts, fought over the 
battles, and exulted in the victories which had been won. 
Reading those volumes, Methodism is seen to have been the 
most remarkable ecclesiastical movement of this country. In 
Great Britain it broke the deadly slumber of the “ Establish- 
ment,” and brought back rectors and congregations to the 
primitive faith of the New Testament and the personal expe- 
rience promised believers. In this country it had, on the 
Atlantic, a hard struggle with rigid ecclesiasticism in order to 
break its power, intrenched behind barbarous prerogatives. 
In this struggle it helped to win the good fight of freedom 
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and equality. It assailed in its strongholds a rigid Necessita- 
rianism, and exploded it, thus aiding intellectual emancipa- 
tion, and, by developing the idea of personal moral account- 
ability, complementing the Reformation doctrine of the right 
of private judgment. It shook the domination of the English 
Establishment, which, refusing adequate provision of ministe- 
rial ordination, virtually placed the American Churches under 
interdict, barring them from the sacraments, from Church- 
blessed marriage, and compelling them to Jay away their dead 
without the rites of Christian burial. It comprehended in that 
emergency the doctrine of the Apostolic Church, confirmed 
by councils and the testimony of the Fathers, that the right of 
ordination resides with presbyters. At the same time it 
believed that episcopacy was scriptural and expedient. And 
thus it established the first, the real, the legitimate Episco- 
pal Church of the United States of America. It gave, by 
its itinerancy and circuit system, the people a pastorate in 
rural as well as urban populations. It became the patron of 
popular education, the founder of schools, the projector of col- 
leges. It established a system of book and periodical publi- 
cation to this day unequaled. It moved in the advance of the 
great Sunday-school work, and, by systematic efforts to save the 
children, gave another proof of being in the valid succession 
from Him who said “ Feed my lambs.” 

Into all this Dr. Stevens (as he has concisely stated in his 
dedication to Oliver Hoyt, Esq., his personal friend) ertered 
fully; and, with an admiration sufficiently near hero-worship, 
he sketches the active lives and abundant labors of the pioneer 
ministers of the Church. 

He divides his work into three parts: “I. What is Method- 
ism? The Question Historically Answered.” In this he treats 
of its origin, founder, and early progress in England, as “a 
Revival Church in its spirit, a Missionary Church in its organ- 
ization,” “a resuscitation of the spiritual life and practical 
aims of Christianity.” He sketches the two Wesleys and their 
remarkable mother. We are glad to find reproduced in this 
popular volume the portion of Luther’s Commentary John was 
reading when his “ heart was strangely warmed.” Of first his- 
toric interest to Methodists, it has heretofore been read by few. 
The beginning of Methodist preaching, the organization of 
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societies, the character of persecutions endured, the results 
attained, the mission to America of Whitefield, the unrivaled 
preacher, complete the sixty-two pages of chapter first. 

American Methodism engrosses the next chapter, its “ Origin, 
Founders, and Progress.” The chronology of the author is 
that adopted by the General Conference. He says: “ Though 
Wesley sent no missionaries to America until 1769, the true 
epoch of American Methodism dates three years earlier.” 

It is written, “ Despise not the day of small things,” and the 
events recorded in this chapter give emphasis to the charge. 
In 1758 John Wesley visited county Limerick in Ireland, and 
found settled in Court Mattress, in Killiheen, Balligarrane, and 
Pallas, neighboring villages, a strange people. They were 
neither Celts nor Celtic, but come of the rugged Teutonic stock 
which dwelt in the Palatinate on the Rhine, from whence they 
were driven by the papal troops of Louis XIV. These “ Pala- 
tines” lived alone, orderly and industriously. They spoke the 
language of their fathers, and with Germanic thrift made the 
soil teem with vegetation and mottled it with flowers. They 
were without pastors, but sustained their schools. Mr. Wesley 
had much success in preaching the Gospel of present, witnessed 
salvation; but even his almost prophetic ken did not discern 
that the germ of American Methodism was there and then 
planted! He did not, even in the visions of his clearest faith, 
see that “the handful of corn” he there cast into the earth 
“should shake like Lebanon.” This chapter should be read 
once and again. Eloquently is told the story of the embarka- 
tion of the precious freight, the voyage, the landing at New 
York, and the circumstances under which godly Barbara Heck 
fairly compelled Philip Embury to proclaim the Gospel which 
had saved him. The “rigging-loft,” and then the chapel on 
the site of the old John-street Church, became the centers 
of the “movement.” Then came Captain Webb in his royal 
uniform, to “confirm the faith of the disciples.” The preach- 


ing captain “traveled at large,” carrying Methodism into Long 
Island and New Jersey ; in 1767 or 1768 he organized, in a sail- 
loft, the first class in Philadelphia; and in 1770 secured the 
purchase of St. George’s Church. In 1769 he planted the 
cause in Delaware. Visiting Baltimore, he comprehended the 
necessity of more laborers for the whitening harvest, and first 
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wrote and then went to Mr. Wesley, and returned in 1773, 
bringing with him Rankin and Shadford. Embury continued 
the laborious, unsalaried pastor of John-street until the arrival 
of the “assistants” in 1769. 

There was a fire burning toward the one kindled in New 
York. Another Irishman, Robert Strawbridge, was busy in 
Maryland. Some time between 1760-1765 he went to reside 
on Sam’s Creek, in Frederick County, and after using his own 
cabin as a chapel, he secured the erection of a rude log build- 
ing twenty-two feet square. It was never completed, but 
beneath its primitive pulpit the brave Strawbridge buried two 
of his children. Restless, though “resigned,” he traversed 
the country as a flame of fire. Methodism was soon rooted in 
Baltimore, which for many years was a great denominational 
center. In the good days of peace and freedom may it become 
so once again! We urge the reading of this chapter until it is 
written upon the memory. 

Reluctantly we pass the brilliant record of early Methodist 
evangelists presented in the succeeding chapter. Next is traced 
the rapid growth of Methodism, stretching westward, south- 
ward, and northward, crystalizing in the formation of Annual 
and General Conferences, the first of which convened in Phila- 
delphia in 1773 with ten preachers, who reported one thousand 
one hundred and sixty members. The first General Confer- 
ence gathered in Baltimore in 1784 for the formal organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Thus, with its well-com- 
pacted system of government, its articles, its liturgy, its hymn- 
ology, with the first Protestant bishops of the Western hemi- 
sphere, Methodism entered upon its second stage of American 
development. The statistical facts of this chapter are of much 
value to those designing either to write or speak on the topics 
of the Centenary Year. 

The fifth chapter sketches the “ Practical System” of Meth- 
odism. It is matter of regret that the peculiarities of our sys- 
tem are so seldom presented to our people by their pastors, and 
that so many communicants are in ignorance of its checks and 
balances, of its remarkable adaptatien, of its popular character, 
and the yet latent elements of its efficiency. In this chapter 
is a fine résumé, which may be studied with much profit. In 
the succeeding chapter the “Doctrinal System” which has 
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been the staple of Methodist preaching, is considered. It is 
matter for thankfulness that in the various separations which 
have occurred, there has been none caused by contrary theo- 
logical views, and the healthy Arminianism of Wesley and 
Fletcher is held, for “substance of doctrine,” by all branches 
of Methodism. Our author says Wesley’s 


Arminianism was far from being that mongrel system. of semi- 
Pelagianism and semi-Socinianism which for generations was 
denounced by New England theologians as Arminianism, until the 
most erudite Calvinistic authority of the Eastern States, (Professor 
Stuart of Andover) rebuked the baseless charge, and bade his 
brethren no longer be guilty of it. Wesley taught original sin in 
the language of the ninth Anglican Article; though he taught also 
that both the justice and mercy of the Creator require that the 
human race should not have been continued, under this law of 
hereditary depravation, unless adequate provision were made for 
it by the atonement; he preached, therefore, universal redemp- 
tion.—Page 127. 


It is well that the occasion comes for presenting anew the 
symmetrical harmonious type of Wesleyan Arminianism. It 
recognizes divine sovereignty, it recognizes human freedom, 
and teaches 


That the salvation or non-salvation of each human being depends 
on his own free action in respect to the enlightening, renewing, 
and sanctifying inworkings of the Holy Spirit. If, in respect 
to these inworkings, he hold himself receptively, then will he 
become holy both here and hereafter; but if he closes his heart 
against the same, he will continue in death both here and in 
eternity. With this ground-view, all the other peculiarities of 
Methodism, such as its peculiar dogma of freedom, its emphasis of 
the working of the Holy Spirit, its doctrines of Christian perfec- 
tion, etc., are intimately connected. In respect to its inmost spirit 
and essence it is a viewing of Christianity from the stand-point of 
Christian perfection or perfect love. 

Such is the stand-point, such the doctrinal and historical sig- 
nificance, of the Methodistic system. It presents Christian theology 
“high as the love of God, deep as the want of man.” It is the 
ripe final result of the millennial-long spiritual study and search- 
ing of the Church of Christ into the truths of the divine revelation. 
And as soon as this view of the soteriological relation of God and 
man shall find universal prevalence and acceptance, so soon 
will the salvation or non-salvation of the soul cease to be made 
dependent either on human conduct in regard to a particular 
priesthood or an eternal decree of God, or on the mysterious 
working of Church ceremonies, but will be regarded as depending 
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on man’s own action in regard to the enlightening, renewing, and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. Let us venture to hope 
for an early dawn of that day, so much anticipated and so anxiously 
wished for by so many and such earnest spirits of our time, in 
which a new and rich outgushing of the Holy Ghost will put an 
end to the intolerable disagreements of the old Churches and 
creeds, and reveal the kingdom of God in power and great 
majesty. 

Part Second presents an answer to the question, “ What 
has Methodism achieved entitling it to the proposed commemo- 
ration?” Not to boast, or to stretch ourselves beyond our 
measure, but in simple justice to our fathers and brethren, do 
we say that it is time to answer this question. Among public 
men and in sister Churches there is an amount of ignorance, 
real or affected, for which there is no apology. Nay, during 
this era of fraternization and good feeling it has become too 
much the style to keep them out of sight, in our own pulpits, 
from our own children. Time, that proves all things, has been 
busy with Methodism for a century. Is it a success or a fail- 
ure? If successful, has its strength been spiritual or worldly ? 
What fruit has it borne? Let the facts be’ arrayed; let 
the scroll of history be unrolled. Thankful are we that this 
grand epoch furnishes the occasion. The author treats its 
Special Adaptation and Usefulness to the Country ; its Labors 
in the Diffusion of Literature ; its Sunday-School Enterprises ; 
its Loyal and Patriotic Services; and closes with an interesting 
Summary Review. We venture these, and other facts to be 
brought out during the centenary year, will come to not a few 
Methodists with the freshness of a new revelation. 

The chapter on the Loyalty and Patriotic Services of Method- 
ism claims brief but honorable mention. It shows the real 
position of our Church during the Revolution. Our English 
ministers, like those of other denominations, mostly returned 
to England. Mr. Wesley sought to prevent war and, what he 
saw would follow, separation and independence, hence he wrote 
his “ Calm Address to the American Colonies.” England was 
mad, and with cruelly systematic madness compelled war, and 
was beaten. Then he demanded justice for the colonists. We 
cut from the volume before us an extract from his letter to 
Lord North and the Earl of Dartmouth, written the day after 
receiving the news of Lexington and Concord: 
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I am a High-Churchman, the son of a High-Churchman, bred up 
from my childhood in the highest notions of passive obedience and 
non-resistance, and yet, in spite of all my long-rooted prejudices, I 
cannot avoid thinking these, an oppressed people, asked for nothing 
more than their legal rights, and that in the most modest and inof- 
Sensive manner that the nature of the thing would allow. But 
waiving this, I ask, Is it common sense to use force toward the 
Americans? Whatever has been affirmed, these men will not be 
frightened, and they will not be conquered easily. Some of our 
valiant officers say that “two thousand men will clear America of 
these rebels.” No, nor twenty thousand, be they rebels or not, nor 
perhaps treble that number. They are strong; they are valiant; | 
they are one and all enthusiasts, enthusiasts for liberty, calm, delib- 
erate enthusiasts. In a short time they will understand discipline 
as well as their assailants. But you are informed “they are 
divided among themselves.” So was poor Rehoboam informed 
concerning the ten tribes; so was Philip informed concerning the 
people of the Netherlands. No; they are terribly united; they 
think they are contending for their wives, children, and liberty. 
Their supplies are at hand, ours are three thousand miles off. 
Are we able to conquer the Americans suppose they are left to 
themselves? We are not sure of this, nor are we sure that all our 
neighbors will stand stock still. 


Bishop Asbury’s British birth caused him to be suspected, 
but he was the staunch friend of independence. Dr. Stevens 
gives an interesting statement, well worthy insertion did our 
space permit, which shows how our young Church, with the 
clear vision of spiritual patriotism, saw the danger of state- 
rights heresies, and in its creed, among its Articles of Faith, 
wrote the majestic authority of the new nation. 

Not alone to the Revolution does our Church make its 
appeal for full proof of its loyalty and patriotic devotion. Its 
centenary year presses hard upon the stupendous war for the 
Union, for the doctrine of its creed, the record of its pulpit and 
press, the patriotic devotion of its sons—all this is passing into 
history. What the late President said in answer to the depu- 
tation of the General Conference—and the words were spoken 
while the terrible battles of the Wilderness were being fought— 
is known. It is not well that this page of our Church history 
should either be torn out or folded down. 

He retraces the well-known genesis of American Methodism, 
and want of space alone prevents our dwelling upon this part, 
and obliges us to hasten to those parts in which he furnishes 
new topics, and traces fresh lines of thought. 
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From the Past and its Achievements, the author passes to 
consider the “Capabilities and Responsibilities [of Methodism] 
Sor the Future.” 

The author’s finding is, that to-day it stands strong, with its 
solid scriptural theology, its system compact and vigorous, and 
“with more diffused wealth than any sister denomination.” 
If this be so, it should ask solemnly what are its responsibili- 
ties?’ The author classifies them thus: First, the better con- 
secration of its wealth to the public good. The population of 
the country is increasing with unequaled rapidity, and the 
country is daily growing richer. All is active. The Church 
is summoned to such high «duties as never before demanded 
her activities. As one of the first duties is the “ more vigorous 
prosecution of its educational work, and that it shall crown 
its present jubilee by endowing, in accordance with the plan 
of its Centenary Committee, a monumental fund for educa- 
tion which shall worthily commemorate the great occasion.” 
Secondly, “ It should especially enlarge its means of ministerial 
education.” Thirdly, “ Methodism should feel itself responsi- 
ble to minister hereafter, more than heretofore, to the public 
culture by the improvement of church architecture.” He files 
a special plea for “ religious art,” which, “unlike painting and 
sculpture, [he might have added music,} will not lend itself to 
vice; its severe and stately beauty disdains effeminate or 
voluptuous tastes. It is the most sublime, the most religious 
of the works of art.” He pleads for it, further on, on the 
score of economy, and the point is well taken. Deformity in 
church building is frightfully expensive. 

In this plea for “religious art,” let it be understood that 
building committees are henceforth expected to provide for all 
the peculiarities of Methodism. The elevation may be perfect 
Gothic, Byzantine, Norman, or Romanesque; but if there are 
no accommodations for the Sunday-school, the prayer and class- 
meeting, the edifice is a costly failure. Give it these, provide 
the best possible conveniences for preaching, for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, for sacred song, and let it have an 
exterior of churchly beauty whicl shall not require a sign- 
board to distinguish it from a boarding-house or factory. 

Fourthly, “It should be one of its most earnest aims to con- 
solidate its forces by the union of its American branches.” 
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The author sees no reason for the continued separation of the 
Southern from the Methodist Episcopal Church. Slavery, the 
“middle wall,” is broken down; one in doctrine, one in econ- 
omy, and substantially one in discipline, there should be an 
early union, Time will show. Such a consummation cannot 
be hurried. But surely the other branches of Methodism can- 
not see cause for further division. Are we not one in the 
glorious memories of our heroic past? Are we not one in our 
Bible Arminianism? Have we not one grand aim? Let the 
richly-colored leaves of October, our grand centennial month, 
fall upon the grave of our divisions! 

We commend the discussion of*his fifth topic to our minis- 
try and Church officers: “ Methodism should earnestly seek to 
solve that now most important of its practical problems, how 
to secure its children in its own pale.” 

The last topic is thus stated: “ Finally, and above all things, 
Methodism is reminded of its responsibility to maintain vital 
apostolic piety in the land, and to spread it over the world.” 

For Methodism to ignore the supernatural, and no longer 
to rely upon divine energy, is to be Methodism no more. It 
must not be borne away by fanaticism, neither must it be 
water-logged by formalism. Eminently, truly churchly, let it 
not strike the guidons of its battle-marchings to a cold church- 
ism. Its vocation is to spread a revival of God’s work until 
the world is saved. Let it bestir itself, for other denomina- 
tions are striving mightily for the salvation of the lost, and 
Methodism should hear that apocalyptic voice: “Let none 
take thy crown.” In this regard special obligation rests upon 
the strong and wealthy Churches of our cities. They give 
tone to others. Let them show by their intensified earnestness 
that all is consecrated upon the altar of Christian service. 

The chapters thus noticed have all the peculiarities of the 
author. Full of life, sparkling, burning, energizing the reader 
with the same animus. We smile to meet the familiar “in 
fine” and “upshot,” almost as inseparable from the doctor’s 
style as the meerschaum from the study of the German. 

To his chapters Dr. M’Clintock has added a valuable supple- 
ment. Without a detailed statement of the exact condition of 
the centennial celebration, the volume would be a disappoint- 
ment. This Dr. M’Clintock has given clearly and concisely, 
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in a “Statement of the Connectional Arrangements for the Cele- 
bration of the Centenary of American Methodism, 1866, as 
authorized by the General Conference and the Committees 
appointed by its Order.” As chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee, the doctor is familiar with the whole subject. This 
appendix gives the action of the General Conference, of the 
General Committee, names of the members of the committees, 
ete. It will be observed the grand desigmof the pecuniary 
side of the celebration is educational. To the relief and 
endowment of colleges and academies most of the local 
funds will be appropriated. In the connectional funds there 
will be two exceptions: the Centenary Mission Buildings 
in New York, and the Irish Connectional Fund. The first 
appeals to the whole Church. There is at present no suitable 
mission hall in New York, no place worthy the dignity of the 
annual meetings, no proper museum for missionary curiosities, 
nor suitable accommodations for missionaries who, with their 
families, await transportation. The Irish Fund rests on other 
grounds. The past tells how much American Methodism has 
received from Ireland—Barbara Heck, Embury, Strawbridge. 
Irish Methodism is in the forefront of the contest with popery, 
and yet loses annually by emigration to America more than 
its aggregate increase of membership. There are more Irish 
Methodists in America than in Ireland. 

Prominent among connectional objects is the cause of min- 
isterial education; and it is remarkable that this is the first 
call made upon the whole Church by its chief authorities for 
this purpose. The statement will excite surprise; let its sig- 
nificance be pondered. Appeals have been made for colleges, 
academies, and seminaries, but none for ministerial education 
distinctively. Its two biblical schools were planted, the one 
in New England, by New England contributions, the other in 
the Northwest, by the beneficence of that elect lady, Mrs. Gar- 
rett; and in the centennial year the third starts into life from 
the princely liberality of Danizn Drew. Thus it appears 
they have cost the Church literally nothing. 

Per contra, there is a loud and persistent demand from the 
Churches for a ministry of culture. Now let our laymen know 
distinctly that the bishops appoint the pastors from the men 
selected by the laity, from the laity. Such as they furnish, 
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and no others, can be sent. They can have such as they are 
willing to provide, and can have no others. For the first time 
there is a connectional call made by authority, and the response 
of the brethren who so loudly demand the “ ministry of cul- 
ture” is to be seen. For the first time the laymen of the 
Church are to go upon the record on this question. With full 
faith we await the result. 

The wisdom of the Church is accepting as sufficient for its 
present wants, and perhaps for years to come, those now in 
operation with the one proposed by the munificence of Mr. 
Drew, and recognized by the General Committee. The Gen- 
eral Conference has advised against their rapid multiplication, 
and with good reason. Each of these schools can be made, by 
wise liberality, to furnish instruction to as many students as 
throng the halls of any of the higher collegiate institutions. 
Those at present established are accessible to young men from 
all parts of the Church. Prudence demands that they be 
amply endowed, and made competent to the instruction of all 
comers. To make them second to none, these institutes 
demand the concentrated patronage of the Church. Their 
chairs should be filled by its most competent men, and when 
filled given so large a number of students as to inspire them 
with enthusiasm. The buildings should be spacious, and 
adapted to every want. The libraries should include all that 
is valuable in the theological lore of the past and present. 
These essentials can be secured only by concentration. In 
due time one must be planted upon the Pacific, and possibly 
others may be needed; but at present let the Church make 
the existing trio worthy of the connectional liberality of 
Methodism. 

Dr. M’Clintock pertinently sets forth the claims of the Bib- 
lical School in Bremen in paragraphs below: 


The Biblical School at Bremen affords instruction to young men 
preparing for the ministry in Germany, as well as in America. Its 
support appeals to no single locality of Methodism, but to the 
whole Church. Let us remember that the Palatine Irish, among 
whom Embury and his associates were trained, were not Roman- 
ists, but the children of German Protestants. Let us remember, 
too, that our Methodist theology, and especially our Methodist 
view of practical and experimental religion, were originally derived 
by Wesley from German sources. It was the reading of Luther 
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on Galatians that led Wesley to true faith in Christ. It was the 
influence of the suggestions of Bohler and the Moravians that gave 
his mind the first bias toward the full evangelical view of faith 
and its effects. (See pp. 29-32.) And with this sense of gratitude 
for the past, let us consult our security for the future by doing all 
we can to evangelize, in their own home, the Germans who are to 
make up so large a part of the future American people.—Pp. 
261, 262. 

Thus far in these educational centenary movements there 
are local interests commending them especially to the favor of 
some portions of the Church. But what shall be the com- 
memorative educational monument of the centennial? Nota 
gigantic university, as some have suggested. It is useless to 
argue for the impossible. It is easy to paint such a central 
university, equal to Yale and Harvard, and it appeals strongly 
to denominational pride; but such a project would not com- 
mand the support of New England, committed to the Wes- 
leyan at Middletown; it would excite the opposition of the 
friends of Ohio Wesleyan, Asbury, Northwestern, ete. It is a 
fine picture, and only a picture. It is equally impossible to 
concentrate the benevolence of the whole Church upon either 
of the biblical schools, or wpon a new one, which should be 
the colossal center, of which the Boston and Evanston schools 
should be modest, unpretentious wings. Still more visionary 
is the proposition to make the erection of a gigantic Book 
Concern and Mission House in New York the connectional 
monument of the centennial. There is a Western Book Con- 
cern, which will never consent to be thus overshadowed and 
“made of none effect.” It is to be regretted that a scheme so 
impracticable has been thrown upon public attention at so late 
an hour. 

The centenary monument is not to be a massive pile of 
marble; not a sculptured obelisk, not a cloud-piercing spire, 
but an institution, a great connectional fund, consecrated for 
all time to the work of Christian education. Into this we 
trust every contributor will direct a portion of his gifts. 
Dr. Stevens this mouument as to be, 

Witnessed by the eyes of our posterity, when on the anni- 
versary morning of October, 1966, they shall throng in re- 
doubled hosts to their temples, and respond back over our 


graves to this anniversary epoch, and send forward to the next 
the anthems of our jubilee. God grant that the hymns of that 


Fourtu Series, Vor. X VIIL—12 
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morning may resound not only over this, but over both American 
continents, from Labrador to Terra del Fuego, and that the mis- 
sions of Methodism may respond to them from all the ends of the 
earth! Our chief memorial of the epoch, as has been stated, is not 
to be a building but an institution—a Fund for Education; the 
interest of which alone is to be expended, the principal to be 
handed down as our salutation to the Methodists who shall 
assemble on that far-off morning. A more practicable or more 
sublime design is hardly possible to the denomination. Its other 
leading interests, like missions, Sunday-schools, etc., have the 
habitual sympathy and support of its people, but education can 
hardly expect such support, and yet can it be pronounced a 
less important, though it may be a less direct, interest of the 
Church? Were its centenary contributions to be given to these 
more immediate interests, they would soon be absorbed or ex- 
pended, profitably indeed, but in such manner as to lose their 
monumental character, The Church can confide these interests to 
its current sympathy and help, but education needs permanent en- 
dowment, and a great educational fund, like that proposed, is of all 
Church interests the best fitted to be monumental. It can continu- 
ally assist our existing seminaries and erect new ones, and yet its 
undiminished principal be transmitted as our benediction to the 
future. Let us then establish it on a scale worthy not only of the 
last, but of the next hundred years of our history.—Pp. 242, 243. 


Dr. M’Clintock thus rouses the attention of the Church: 


It is the one object to which every member of the Church, it is 
hoped, will contribute something, inasmuch as it is, of all the objects 
named, the most thoroughly Connectional and the most clearly 
monumental, A permanent fund of a million of dollars, or more, 
will be a monumental institution, more lasting than brass, to carry 
down to posterity the gratitude of the Methodists of 1866, as 
testified by their Centenary gifts. It will form at the same time 
our most beneficent legacy of the Centenary year to the century 
that is to follow. The rapid march of the census of American 
population outstrips all calculation. By the year 1900 there will 
be teeming millions in regions now just opened to settlement and 
to enterprise. Moreover, the whole South is just reopened by the 
extinction of the great rebellion. For all this vast population our 
Permanent Fund will afford a steady assistance and stimulus to 
effort for the great work of Christian education. Let us make this 
fund a grand and worthy Centenary monument. If there be 
failure in any part of our plan, let there be none in this.—P, 259. 


We see in this a strong connectional bond, fastening the 
extremes to the center. If we shall found a benefaction for 
the generations coming after us, a benefaction which cannot 
be wielded with sectional partiality, will they, for any trivial 
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cause, cut loose from it? It is wise to strengthen the centrip- 
etal force of our Church where that will dispense centrifugal 
beneficence. We trust the good sense of our people will suffer 
nothing to defeat this connectional movement. At the risk of 
incurring the charge of tautology we repeat, Let every donor 
direct into this fund a portion of his gifts. Let the rich cast 
into this treasury of their abundance, let the widow give it one 
of her two mites, and the poor dispense it a portion from their 
poverty. It will be short-sighted policy which shall refuse aid 
to this fund to concentrate upon local objects. Especially let 
the above sentence be pondered by the newer portions of our 
connection. They may concentrate all in their immediate cir- 
cle upon local objects, but to do so will contract the liberality 
of donors, lessen the grand churchly character of the move- 
ment, and becloud a brilliant future fora half successful present. 
Something from every Methodist for the Centenary Educational 
Fund! Let that be everywhere spoken, whispered, shouted ! 
Let it ring from every Methodist pulpit, and be Advocated by 
the entire Methodist press! The Church will do right if it 
has the information. 

The Central Committee takes it for granted that the confer- 
ence committees and special agents will take care of the local 
causes, and puts forth its efforts for the general. It appoints 
branch and district committees to supervise the general inter- 
ests, receive and forward connectional funds, ete. The pastors 
are representatives of the authority of the General Conference 
when they represent those funds. 

There is no conflict between the connectional and local. 
They supplement, not antagonize each other. There is care for 
neighborhood and conference interests while there is hearty 
hand-shaking with the whole Church. Let there be the 
utmost care in avoiding all collision and in securing all har- 
mony. 

It was a grave inadvertence which caused some conferences 
to assume the dictation of the disposition of local funds. The 
General Conference guarded that carefully, so that the laymen, 
from whom the large percentage of contributions must come, 
. shall be as potential in their distribution asthe ministry. Many 
of the conferences acted in advance of the last meeting of the 
General Committee, and so in ignorance of the facts. The 
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responsibility is with the mixed committees, and the conference 
action can only be regarded as advisory. 

Dr. M’Clintock has collated information as to the manner 
of the collections, and we commend the sections found between 
pages 260 and 269 to the careful consideration of committees 
and pastors. 

And now the great occasion is upon us. Not in strife or 
vainglory let the whole army of Methodism in all its divisions 
move to its observance. It ought to bind anew the cords of 
connectional sympathy and love. In the preparation for our 
denominational jubilee, let us not be men of a section, but of 
the Church. Let us walk about our Zion, count a// its towers, 
and tell ald its bulwarks. Minnesota shall send greeting to 
Mississippi, Maine to California, Vermont to Oregon! The 
centennial song of the Atlantic shall be sung to the accompani- 
ment of the Pacific. O that in sacred oneness, the oneness of 
doctrine symboled by that glorious utterance, Gop Is LOVE, all 
the children born to Methodism may meet at their thanks- 
giving festival! There have been strifes and divisions ; there 
have been dissensions and separations—alas that it has been 
so! Now, in the name of our Master, who said, “I pray .. . 
that they may all be one,” 

“Let the dead past bury its dead,” 


and let us again strike fraternal hands, and, by-gone divisions 
forgotten, let the whole household sing, 
“Servants of one common Lord, 
Sweetly of one heart and mind, 
Who can break a threefold cord, 
Or part whom God hath joined? 


“Partakers of the Saviour's grace, 
The same in mind and heart, 

Nor joy, nor grief, nor time, nor place, 
Nor life, nor death can part.” 

Let the whole family of Methodism aspire after such a 
spiritual baptism as shall make its centennial never to be for- 
gotten. As our pulpit and press shall review the doctrinal 
system which hath wrought so mightily, shall there not be also 
proclaimed in stirring appeals the privilege of all to enjoy that: 
depth of Christian experience, that partnership of Christian 
power, which made our fathers invincible ¢ 
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We reproduce, as pertinent to this line of thought, one or 
two paragraphs from the eloquent address of the deceased Mr. 
Thornton to the last General Conference : 


The great matter is, we need the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
How often have we said, in the language of the Nicene divines, 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” How often have we 
protested that our services without Him are clouds without water, 
clouds which (as Richard Watson said) may be gay with all the 
hues of light, but which mock the husbandman as they pass in 
brilliant career over his parched fields. The clouds we long to see 
are charged with the vapors of spring, tremble to the impulse of 
the breeze, and impatient to pour the vital shower on the dry and 
thirsty earth. We want the Holy Ghost. 

We want the constant baptism, not merely a fruitful rain here, 
and sterility there and then; not excitement to-day and miserable 
coldness to-morrow; but zeal fed from the celestial altar, a fire 
that will not go out. We want a constant revival, one continual 
ingathering of souls. Then he that reapeth shall receive wages, 
and gather fruit to life everlasting. But while we desire a con- 
stant baptism of grace, we value the extraordinary effusions also, 
when God shall send them, and when the living waters cut their 
own channels. Then all hail to the life-giving floods! May they 
come on Europe and on America! ‘ Awake, awake, O north 
wind, and blow! thou south wind, awake! Then shall the spices 
of the garden of the Lord flow out, and Zion will be the joy of the 
earth.” Had I the voice of thunder, I would lift it up in affirming 
that what the Church wants more than everything else is the 
power from on high, the glory of the Holy Ghost, the pentecostal 
flame. Pentecost is not an obsolete word. It does not belong to 
old history only. The Spirit is coming. . 


What ought the Church to do as a thank-offering in the conse- 
cration of her substance to the Lord? Let it be first of all 
remembered that this offering is in addition to the regular col- 
lections, not substituted for either of them. They must be 
honestly and faithfully presented and the usual response given. 
Then, after they are provided for, is to come the thank-offer- 
ing of the century. 

How much shall it be? The General Conference said: 

As the highest authority of the Methodist Episcopal Church, we 
commend this whole subject to the prayerful consideration of every 
minister, traveling and local, and every official and private mem- 


ber of the Chureh, calling for the most systematic and energetic 
efforts everywhere to carry out in their true spirit these noble 


plans ; and after due consideration, we deem it right to ask for 
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and to expect not less than two millions of dollars for achieve- 
ments which will be worthy of our great and honored Church, and 
which shall show to our descendants to the latest generations 
the gratitude we feel for the wonderful Providence which origina- 
ted and has so largely blessed and prospered our beloved Church. 


“Not less than two millions ”—that sum is the minimum. 
Our personal views of the ability of the Church might be 
deemed extravagant. We give, instead, the sober estimate of 
Bishop Morris, the venerable senior of the Episcopal college. 
He has seen the Church growing. Fifty years has he spent in 
its ministry, and during that time he has traversed its length 
and breadth. In a recent communication to one of the Church 
papers he said : 


The figures below have reference to the final aggregate of cen- 
tenary contributions to both funds, connectional and local. Our 
communicants, omitting small fractions, are 929,000. These I 
divide into sections of 100,000 each, and note down what those of 
each section can probably give, on an average, per member, pro- 
ceeding upon the Bible scale, “ from the least to the greatest,” or 
from the poorest to the most wealthy. The estimate is moderate, 
If there be any failure in filling the bill it will not be for want of 
will or ability on the part of our people, but because of neglect 
on the part of pastors to secure universal attention of all our 
friends in all the charges to this glorious enterprise. 


. 100,000, average 25 cents............. WesTaes tee ¥ee és $25,000 
2. 100,000; average 50 Conte. 6. ois ccc ceiccncccossvcccce’s 50,000 
3. 100,000, average 75 cents..........06- eh ne as alone on 75,000 
eee Oe: errr ee eer ere 100,000 
Bs EPROP E VEEEED TES Soc Seb ASS ce sccase es 90cneasensis 200,000 
GC. 20G, COO, BUONO FE in 6g Sie bec beech Gch cb5%0 2500 300,000 
oo eR IID 50g 556-55 Ku 065 5 ¥ 0560 6 40% 605) 6.000% 500,000 
By 1OR000, QVOPRND EIS ain 055.055.0659 ose dowye de oe ...+- 1,000,000 
ee 2 rr ee ror rr ee eseese 2,000,000 
Piaction Of 30,000, g008 for. voice oc vcce te eedeecccccces 750,000 

| er seK eps oe FEEL TTL TE CLP Ee, $5,000,000 


So far as I can understand the matter, there is nothing imprac- 
ticable or extravagant in this estimate of $5,000,000. If we realize 
that sum in 1866, and secure a net increase of seventy-one thou- 
sand members to make up an even million, I shall be content. 


Who can pronounce his estimate extravagant? Is there one 
of his specifications which a thoroughly organized effort cannot 
accomplish? If not, and if there are those who purpose 
princely offerings, why may we not confidently expect the five 
millions which the practical bishop pronounces a moderate 
estimate? It is within the easy reach of the Church. 
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But the time for argument is passed by and the time for 
action comes. It is doubted if 1966 will bring so glorious an 
opportunity. Methodism comes now with a nation’s blessing 
upon her head, amid the thanksgivings of peace, and the grate- 
ful shouts of four millions of liberated sons of bondage ; comes 
after a century of unexampled progress and of unmeasured 
prosperity to answer the question of her own heart : 

“What shall I render unto the Lorp for all his benefits 
toward me ?” 

History shall record in what manner the question was 
answered. 





Arr. I.—THE LATEST ATTEMPTS TO HARMONIZE THE 
MOSAIC HISTORY OF CREATION AND GEOLOGY. 


Giovanni Barr. Prancrant, (S. J.) Cosmogonia naturale com- 
parata col Genesi. Roma: 1865. 

J. H. Kurz, Bibel und Astronomie nebst Zugaben verwandten 
Inhalts. Eine Darstellung der Biblischen Kosmologie und ihrer 
Beziehungen zu den Naturwissenschaften. Fiinfte <Auflage. 
Berlin: 1864. 

Artuanasius Bosizio, (S. J.,) Hexaémeron und die Geologie. 
Briefe iiber die Anwendung der geologischen Forschungen bei 
der Auslegung der heiligen Schépfungsgeschichte. Mainz: 1865. 

F. W. Scnurrz, Die Schipfungsgeschichte nach Naturwissenschaft 
und Bibel. Beitrag zur Verstindigung. Gotha: 1865. 


THE apologetical exposition of the first chapter of Genesis, or, 
in other words, the establishment of a harmony between Bib- 


Norte BY THE TRANSLATOR.—The article here presented in an English dress ap- 
pears in the first number of a new German monthly entitled “ Der Beweis des Glau- 
bens.” As its title indicates, the new periodical is devoted to the defense of Christi- 
anity, particularly against naturalistic science, pantheistic philosophy, and ultramontane 
proselytism. It enrolls very strong men in its list of editorial and other contrib- 
utors, and, judging from the first two numbers, promises to become one of the 
most wide-awake and valuable of the periodicals of Germany. We take pleasure 
in recommending it—without solicitation—fo all readers of German interested in 
the discussion of apologetical questions. It may be ordered through any German 
bookseller, the subscription price being for the present 13¢ thaler, Prussian cur- 
rency, with a prospect of reduction as soon as the enterprise shall have become 
financially paying. Each number contains 48 pages. 
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lical Revelation and Geological Science in the realm of Cos- 
mogony, is one of the most interesting and at the same time 
one of the most difficult problems in the entire domain of 
Christian Apology. The manifestly not inconsiderable dif- 
ference which exists between the succession of creative acts 
in the Hexaémeron and the succession of geological forma- 
tions, together with their organic remains, has called forth 
in the progress of modern geological and paleontological 
research a whole series of attempts at reconciliation, the 
latest of which are especially marked by learned ingenuity, 
and by the greatest possible avoidance of that harshness 
and capriciousness of exegesis which not unfrequently char- 
acterized former works. There are particularly four ways 
in which the reconciliation of these differences has been 
attempted: 1. By running a strict parallel between the six 
days of creation and the main epochs of the geological devel- 
opment, (hypothesis of Literal Agreement.) 2. By making the 
geological epochs and catastrophes anterior to the six days 
of creation, (the Pestitutionary Hypothesis.) 3. By referring 
the paleontological phenomena to geological revolutions and 
cataclysms posterior to the Hexaémeron, particularly to the 
universal deluge described in Genesis vi-ix, (the Déluvian 
Hypothesis.) 4. By abandoning the effort to establish a strict 
agreement between Geology and Genesis, in consequence of 
apprehending the Mosaic account of creation as indeed true, 
but not literally and scientifically accurate, (hypothesis of /deal 
or Substantial Agreement.)* 

In the following pages we will subject each of the above- 
mentioned methods of reconciliation to a careful examination, 
glancing occasionally at that which has thus far been done 
toward their scientific elaboration and proof, but preserving a 
special reference to the four new works mentioned at the 
head of this article, each one of which advocates one of the 
above hypotheses with warmth and decision. 


I. The most natural attempt to explain the origin of the geo- 
logical formations, and of the petrifactions contained in them, 
was, for the simple Scripture faith of the elder theologians, the 


* The first of these hypotheses is styled by our author “Die Concordana 
hypothese” the last “ Die Ideal-concordistische Hypothese.”—Tr. 
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supposition that these organic remains date from the Voachzan 
deluge, or if not exclusively from this, at least from similar 
desolating catastrophes subsequent to the Hexaémeron. Al- 
ready the Church Father Zertullian attributed diluvian origin 
to the petrified shells and animals which are found in and on 
the mountains.* At the end of the seventeenth century 
Letbnitz pursued (in his “ Protogea”) essentially the same 
course for the genetic explanation of the new facts which geol- 
ogy already in his day was rapidly bringing to light. In his 
footsteps followed the Englishmen Thomas Burnet, (Telluris 
Theoria Sacra, 1698 ;) John Woodward, (an Essay toward a Natu- 
ral History of the Earth, 1696, 1733) and others, as also the 
celebrated Zurich naturalist and physician Seheuchzer, who 
believed to have found in the anthropomorphous skeleton of a 
gigantic salamander the bones of a human being who had 
perished in the deluge, and accordingly a strong proof for the 
truth of Bible History, oe diluvii testis ; Herbarium dilu- 
vianum ; Physica sacra, 1727, ss.) More recently the Russian 
geologist Stephan Kutorga, (“ Einige Worte gegen die Theorie 
der stufenweise Entwickelung der organischen Wesen der 
Erde,” 1839,) the Frenchman Sorignet, («1 a Cosmogonie de la 
Bible devant les Sciences Perfectionnées, ” 1854;) the well- 
known Lutheran theologian and Old Veatasnent commentator, 
Keil , (in Dieckhoff and Kliefoth’s “ Zeitschrift, ” 1860, p. 479, ss. ; 
as also i in his “ Commentary on Genesis,” 1862 s) and latest of 
all the distinguished Roman Catholic preacher and devotional 
author, E. Veith, (in his Apologetical Lectures on Genesis i—xi, 
delivered i in Vienna, “ Die Anfiinge der Menschenwelt,” 1865,) 
have attempted to defend, in substance, this diluvian hypoth- 
esis. Among the authors of the four works here to be re- 
viewed, the Jesuit Bosizio also declares himself in favor of this 
method of reconciliation. 

At the very beginning of his work, our author emphasizes 
the great uncertainty, vacillation, and disagreement of the 
current geological investigations and opinions, and argues 
therefrom, that it is the duty of the defender of Genesis to 
proceed with the greatest caution. He thence proceeds to 
subject the attempts thus far made to reconcile Genesis and 
Geology (that is, the main forms of the first two hypotheses 


* Tertullian, de Pallio, chap. ii. Compare also Hippolytus, Refutat. haeres, I, 14 
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above enumerated) to a searching criticism, and then seeks to 
show that the geogenic theories of modern geology are wholly 
unreliable. How little one can trust to these theories is seen, 
he says, 1, From the fact that, as yet, only an extremely thin 
stratum of the earth has been scientifically investigated, and 
that one can as little pretend to a correct knowledge of the 
interior of our planet as a man who has made scratches here 
and there in the skin of his hand can pretend to the posses- 
sion of an exact anatomical knowledge of his whole body, 
(p. 227;) 2. From the fact that the millions of years which 
the geologists require for the formation of the sedimentary 
rocks have been deduced solely from hypotheses of the most 
baseless and, in part, most contradictory character, (p. 236 ;) 
3. From the observations of such physicists as Ehrenberg, V. 
Leonhard, Géppert, and Daubrée, who, especially the two lat- 
ter, have demonstrated by reliable experiments that the forma- 
ation of the crystalline rocks, and their petrifactions under other 
conditions of air and heat, not only could, but also must have 
proceeded much more rapidly than is now the case, (p. 240, ss. ;) 
4, From the fact, now universally conceded as an established 
geological result, and insisted upon by such paleontologists as 
H. von Meyer, O. Volger, and H. G. Bronn, that the sue- 
cession of strata and petrifactions does not appear to be regu- 
lar, nor such as to prove the favorite geological axiom of a 
gradual development, organically rising from lower to higher 
forms of life, (p. 256, ss.) We have therefore to abandon and 
decidedly to reject the cosmogenic theories of modern geology 
in general, and particularly this through and through panthe- 
istic idea of a systematically proceeding development of the 
primeval organic inhabitants of the earth, and this the more 
from the fact that all these ideas owe their origin to an 
excessive opposition of the natural science of the present day, 
to the “ Semetic influences” which formerly obtained a footing 
in geology, and are, for this very reason, of an unscientific 
character. The only probable theory of the origin of the 
petrifactions is, on the contrary, according to Pater Bosizio, the 
following : 


That all those fossiliferous sedimentary deposits upon the sur- 
face of our earth, which modern geology has only artificially 
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divided into periods and formations, were not formed during the 
progress of creation, but subsequent to its completion, in the 
course of ages, by the universal deluge of history, and other sim- 
ilar catastrophes, (numberless and undeniable proofs of which are 
presented in the entire composition and structure of the present 
surface of our earth;) in which a great multitude of the then 
existing animals and plants perished, the remains of which we 
now find inclosed and covered up in sedimentary, clastic, and lim- 
matic strata, in their former geographical habitat; or buried and 
bedded in hollows and pits, on rocky heights, in rents and gorges 
of mountains, whither they were swept by slimy floods ; or, finally, 
as fossils in the different sedimentary chalk and sandstone forma- 
tions, in coal veins, in deposits of slate, of marl and clay. This 
opinion rightfully seems the more probable, inasmuch as innumer- 
able geological facts furnish proofs equally numberless, that the 
surface of our earth has actually, in the course of ages, been the 
theater of such mighty convulsions, inundatiens, volcanic erup- 
tions, and other similar events, by which entire districts of country 
have been laid waste, and enormous sedimentary and lava-like 
deposits have been formed. It may rightfully be claimed to be 
the best established, since the actual facts, both of geology and 
palxontology, not only do not contradict, but much rather fully 
confirm it.—Pages 328, 329. 


Although Bosizio in reality can only cite Leibnitz, Scheweh- 
zer, and Kutorga as vouchers for his opinion, he nevertheless 
declares it, at least according to its negative side—that is, so 
far as it nneonditionally protests against every application of 
the theories and doctrines of modern geology to the interpret- 
ation of the Hexaémeron—to be the only correct standpoint 
of the Catholic exegete in this matter. He demands, there- 
fore, that we “ quietly wait until geology shall have returned 
from her wanderings in the domain of untenable theories, and, 
freed from all her blunders, shall have penetrated to the exact 
truth.” (Pages 336, 337.) This demand is in substance a very 
just one, inasmuch as in point of fact manifold scientifie fan- 
gies are still mixed up with the geological treatment of the 
history of creation, particularly in all determinations relating 
to time. But that the result of this certainly needed retro- 
version of geological science must consist-in a complete or 
nearly complete reproduction of the old diluvian hypothesis, 
no one who is even tolerably well acquainted with the actu- 
ally attained results of geological investigation will be likely 
to grant. The petrifactions of the so-called diluvial forma- 
tions, as also those of the uppermost tertiary strata, might 
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doubtless, with some show of scientific truth, be referred to 
the Noachian deluge, and to other great inundations and rey- 
olutions subsequent to the completion of the work of creation. 
But this supposition can never be extended to the petrifac- 
tions contained in the lower mountain strata, or to the forma- 
tion and position of these elder strata themselves. The coal 
formation alone, this unmistakable product of the gradual 
sinking of enormous layers of plants, shows the absolute inad- 
missibility of a theory according to which the present consti- 
tution of the earth-crust owes its origin to the few thousand 
years which have elapsed since the consummation of the work 
of creation. The representatives of geological science will 
not be able either at present, nor indeed at any future time, to 
concur in such an‘opinion; on the contrary, they will always 
see in it an unfair ignoring of that which is real, and to a 
certain. extent well established, in their investigations. They 
will therefore, at best, repay like with like; that is, oppose to 
the thoroughly repellant attitude which they see theologians 
assume in reference to their scientific labors, a no less haughty 
ignoration of the theological treatment of the history of crea- 
tion. But even theologically viewed, the diluvian theory is 
not free from grave doubts and objections. For even the 
biblical account of the primeval history of the earth and of 
mankind bears witness against it, at least so far forth as the first 
chapter of Genesis plainly describes the origin not of a former 
but of the present surface of the earth with its organisms ; 
and the animal races, whose creation Moses places on the 
fifth and sixth days, are clearly races not destined to extinc- 
tion, but to “ fruitfulness and multiplication.” He also men- 
tions but the one great flood of Noah’s time, observing a per- 
fect silence as to any other geological revolutions or catastro- 
phes, of which one certainly needs a considerable number, ins 
order to the satisfactory explanation of all the geological and 
paleontological facts. We are persuaded that, even on account 
of these exegetical difficulties, the diluvian hypothesis of Keil, 
Veith, and Bosizio will find, and retain, but few adherents, 
even though the just-mentioned thinkers, or others after them, 
should apply far greater diligence, learning, and ingenuity to 
its elaboration than they hitherto have applied, or rather 
wasted upon it. 
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Il. In our own day, that is, since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, that interpretation of the Mosaic Hexaémeron 
has found far wider acceptation, which conceives of the six 
days as periods of indefinite duration, and thus endeavors to 
render their immediate identification with the geological epochs 
practicable. Already several Church Fathers, as, for instance, 
Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, Augustine, have been 
quoted as advocates of the substance of this theory. But their 
expressions have been decidedly misconstrued ; and as for those 
of Augustine, in the work “ de Genesi ad literam,” in partic- 
ular, they do not contemplate the extension of the days to 
periods, but merely in general a spiritualistic interpretation 
of the six days’ work as a procedure in the intellectual cogni- 
zance of the angels, (in der geistigen Erk enntniss der Engel.)* 
The days are not prolonged to periods of greater duration, but 
rather transformed into speculative ideas without the slightest 
reference to geological theories of any kind. 

George Cuvier, the real creator of the entire paleontological 
and comparative anatomical science of our day, must be re- 
garded as the proper father of the Hypothesis of Literal 
Agreement, or the theory which collates with scientific rigor 
the Mosaic days and the geological periods. His “ Theorie de 
la Terre,” and his “ Recherches sur les ossemens fossils,” have 
served all later advocates of this method as a pattern: not only 
the theologians, such as-/. P. Lange, (Positive Dogmatik, 1851, 
S. 260 ss. ;) Hbrard, (“ Die Weltanschauung der Bibel und die 
Naturwissenschaft,” in the periodical “Die Zukunft der 
Kirche” for 1847 ; also separately published 1861 ;) Delitzsch, 
(Comm. iiber die Genesis, 1853 ;) PA. Lr. Keerl, (“ Der Mensch 
das Ebenbild Gottes,” ete., 1861; also “Dei Einheit der bi- 
blischen Urgeschichte,” 1863 ;) and /. HZ. Reusch, (“ Bibel und 
Natur ; Vorlesungen iiber die mosaische Urgeschichte, und ihr 
Verhiltniss zu den Ergebnissen der Naturforschung,” 1862,) 
but also the representatives of natural science, such as De Luc, 
Bendant, Marcel de Serres, (La Cosmogonie de Moise com- 

* That this is the real drift of the passages alluded to in the writings of Augus- 
tine (de Gen. ad lit. I. 17; IV. 34; V. 4, 6; and de Gen. ad lit. Op. imperf. c. 6, 
15,,etc.) has been shown with sufficient clearness by Bosizio in the above work, 
(p. 359 ss., comp. p. 195 ss.,) in opposition to his brother Jesuit Pianciant, who had 
appealed in support of his theory of Literal Agreement to several Church Fathers, 
particularly to Augustine. 
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parée aux faits géologiques), Hugh Miller, (The Testimony of 
the Rocks, or Geology in its Bearings on the two Theologies, 
natural and revealed, 1857), de Leougemont, (“ Geschichte der 
Erde,” translated from the French by Fabarius, 1856), Pfaff, 
(Schépfungegeschichte, 1855), and Nath. Bohner, (Naturfor- | 
schung und Culturleben,” 1859; 2d edition, 1863; also 
“ Kosmos; Bibel des Natur,” Bd. I, 1864.) To-illustrate the 
method which these authors pursue in harmonizing the Mosaic 
history of creation with geology, we will here give a general 
view of the six primeval periods of the world, as set forth by 
the distinguished Scotch geologist, Hugh Miller, in the work 
just mentioned, being the result of his combination of the six 
days with the most important geological epochs. He assumes : 

1. An Azote period, tle time of the formation of the primi- 
tive rocks, (gneiss, granite, mica slate and original clay slate,) 
with whose fearful revolutions, partly of a neptunian, partly of 
a plutonian character, the first establishment of a more direct 
relation between the as yet unorganic life of the earth and 
cosmical light coincides. (Comp. Gen. i, 1-5.) 

2. A Silurian-Devonian period, in which the origin of the 
transition rocks, the formation of an atmosphere, at first low- 
ering and cloud laden, and finally the first appearance of an 
organic life of the lowest character, (ferns, polyps, snails, crus- 
tacew and certain fishes,) are to be located. (Gen. i, 6-10.) 

3. A higher Paleozoic period, the epoch of the coal forma- 
tion, during which the youthful earth was covered with a 
luxuriant though tolerably uniform Flora, whose tall, juicy, 
dense-leaved, and for the most part very fantastically shaped 
growths, could only grow as in a hot-house, since they lacked 
as yet the powerful and unintercepted influence of sunlight. 
(Gen. i, 11-13.) 

4. An older Secondary period, the epoch of the so-called 
Permean and Triassic formations, characterized by a compar- 
ative poverty as regards new forms of vegetable and animal 
life and organic remains generally, but probably coinciding 
with the first visible appearance of the light and life-giving 
constellations of the now cloudless sky. (Gen. i, 14-19.) 

5. A Mesozoic, or later Secondary period, the period of the 
liassic, oolite, and chalk formations, distinguished for its numer- 
ous and in part colossal and monstrous shaped winged, finned, 
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and creeping animals, and designated on account of the preva- 
lence of the latter class as the “ Age of Reptiles.” (Gen. i, 
20-23.) 

6. A Cainozoic or tertiary epoch, the period of the “ beasts 
of the field” immediately preceding the human race; in other 
words, those now partially extict and partially remaining rep- 
resentatives of the huge mammals, particularly of the class of 
the pachyderms and ruminants; as, for instance, mastodons, 
dinotheria, elephants, mammoth deer, ete. (Gen. i, 24, 25.) 

Similar to this are the adjustments proposed by the other 
advocates of this hypothesis, except that the latter almost 
without exception place the origin of the very lowest organisms 
in the third instead of the second day of creation, (Gen. i, 11,) 
thus locating the Silurian-Devonian group in the ‘thind netted, 
and uniting it with the group of coal formations. This is the 
course adopted by Reusch and Pianciani, the latest defenders 
of the theory of Literal Agreement, both of whom belong to 
the Romish Church, but both of whom are well read in the 
entire domain of scientific literature pertaining to this subject, 
and display no small ingenuity, spirit, and taste in the treat- 
ment of their theme. 

Reusch (Professor of Theology in Bonn) assumes in his lec- 
tures, entitled “ Bible and Nature,” two grand geogenic periods, 
of which the first, or pre-organic one, embraces the formation 
of the primitive and the oldest sedimentary rocks, and of the 
sea, and reaches down to the first half of the third day of cre- 
ation, or to Gen. i, 10; while the second, or organic one, 
begins with the fienetion of the lowest vegetable (and animal) 
organisms, that is, with Gen. i, 11, and includes an indefinite 
number of successive creations of this kind, together with 
numerous evolutions and revolutions of which, however, Gen- 
esis gives no account. On the contrary, amoviling to him, 
Moses only suggests in his third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days, 
the grand characteristic advances in this orgenieally rising 
process of creation. He represents therein the individual cre- 
ative epochs as six different acts, or, as it were, tableaux of one 


majestic drama which had been revealed to him by means of 


a series of prophetic visions from God.* 


* This view, according to which the Hexaémeron is conceived of as a prophetic 
vision of the drama of creation, was borrowed by Reusch from Kurtz, (‘‘ Bibel und 
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The Jesuit Pianciani, President of Philosophical Faculty 
of the University at Rome, (died 1862,) defended as long ago 
as the year 1851, in his “ Commentatio in historiam Creationis 
Mosaicam,” the hypothesis of Literal Agreement, and repre- 
sented the same as demanded by the results of modern scientific 
investigation, and even as at least partially supported by the 
authority of the Church Fathers. (See above.) In the treatise 
“Cosmogonia naturale comparata col Genesi,” published, shortly 
before his death, he holds fast in substance to the same opinion, 
and endeavors, by a more detailed investigation of the geolo- 
gical facts thus far established, to demonstrate its truth; in 
doing which he likewise exhibits a thorough acquaintance with 
natural science, and a theological attitude and method, not only, 
as a general thing, very candid, but even comparatively liberal. 
Here he no longer attempts, as in the former treatise, to explain 
the dubious fact that the oldest fossiliferous strata contain far 
more remains of animal than of vegetable organisms—a phenom- 
enon which seems to conflict with the Mosaic description of the 
commencement of organic creations on the third day—by the 
supposition, that perhaps the multitudinous zoophytes and 
echinoderma of these oldest formations were classed by the 
author of Genesis with the grasses and herbs, but by referring 
to the traces and remains of a perished Flora, which already 
existed in the transition rocks, especially in that plainly phyto- 
genous rock, the anthracite of the Silurian-Devonian group. 
In connection with these and similar somewhat too refined 
attempts to solve the difficulties appertaining to this theory, 
he also calls attention with suitable emphasis to the fact, 
that the narrator in the numeration of particulars proceeds 
necessarily in a summary manner, and accordingly not with 
exact scientific completeness ; and that his plain intention is to 
describe in each case only the beginning and the especially 
characteristic features of the individual divine acts of creation, 
not their entire progress and full extent. 

That which is usually particularly objected to the theory of 
Literal Agreement, that is, the exegetical difficulty or impossi- 
bility of conceiving of the days of the Mosaic record as lengthy 


Astronomie,”’ 8. 73, ss; 531, ss.) It has in like manner been appropriated by 
Hugh Miller, (see above work, p. 157,) and other adherents of the hypothesis under 
consideration. 
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periods, does not seem to us so weighty and significant as is 
generally represented. For that the biblical historian of crea- 
tion can have meant no ordinary days with his days of creation 
seems sufticiently clear from various facts: (1) that he reports 
the creation of sun, moon, and stars, these chronometers of the 
earth as not having taken place until the fourth day ; (2) that 
the separate works of creation are very unequally distributed 
among the six days; (3) that the seventh day, in which God 
rested from his labors, cannot possibly be understood in the 
sense of an ordinary day of twenty-four hours, (comp. John 
v, 17; Heb. iv, 10;) in general, from the fact, that the entire 
description is manifestly arranged with intentional and there- 
fore idealizing reference to the institution of the sacred sabbatic 
cyclus. If one furthermore takes into consideration the circum- 
stance already noticed by Origenes, (Comm. in Ecel. xviii, 1,) that 
the expression “day ” is used immediately at the close of the 
account of the six days’ work, (Gen. ii, 4), as a comprehensive 
designation of this whole series of times, there can no longer 
be any doubt as to the tropical signification and elasticity of 
this term, and there is no further necessity, in order to its proof, 
to quote the familiar words of Moses in the nineteenth Psalm : 
“A thousand years in thy sight are as a day,” ete. 

A far better founded objection to the hypothesis of Literal 
Agreement, and one far more difficult to refute, seems to us to 
lie in the nature of the geological facts thus far ascertained, 
and in the fundamental peculiarity of the theory of creation 
which geologists have deduced from them. According to this 
theory, the stages of organic development did not proceed, as in 
the first chapter of Genesis, from plants to the aquatic animals 
and birds, and then to land animals, but animals and plants 
were called into being contemporaneously, and proceeded in regu- 
lar steps from lower and more imperfect to higher and more 
perfect forms of life. In fact, in the oldest geological epochs, 
the so-called paleeozoic period, the remains of animal organisms 
appear in much greater numbers and variety than those of 
vegetable ones. To the seven to eight hundred species of 
fossil plants which have thus far.been discovered in the strata 
of this epoch, there are at least five thousand corresponding 
species of animals. To these belong, furthermore, not only the 
very lowest classes and orders, but also many vertebrates, 
Fourrn Series, Vou. X VIII.—13 
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particularly fishes, of an organization by no means s0 very 
imperfect. Not less difficult is it to reconcile the character- 
istic peculiarities of the later geological epochs with the bibli- 
cal account of the last three days of creation. In the mesozoic 
period, for instance, the reptile races are by no means so pre- 
dominant as to really seem to justify Miller’s above quoted desig- 
nation of the epoch as the “ Age of Reptiles ;” while on the other 
hand the petrifactions of birds are in this epoch so extremely rare 
as to cause the co-ordination or rather identification of this 
period with the fifth day of creation to appear very precarious. 
In addition to all this, there still remains in conclusion this great 
difficulty, that the geological epochs can only, with great diffi- 
culty: and not without much violent and capricious wresting, 
be reduced to six great periods; and that precisely the latest 
and most learned representatives of geological science, par- 
ticularly Lyell and his school, affirm a far greater number of 
stages and epochs in the history of the formation of the earth. 
With this is connected another dubious circumstance, namely : 
that for the “evenings” or nights, which, according to Genesis, 
preceded the different creative days, correspondences in the 
process of the geological development can be found only with 
difficulty and by means of rather artificial hypotheses.* As a 
matter of fact, no advocate of the theory of Literal Agreement 
has as yet succeeded in establishing a harmony between the 
Hexaémeron and the ascertained results of geological investi- 
gation, so complete and satisfactory in detail as to raise his 
theory above the worth of a mere hypothesis, and to cause it 
to appear adapted to win over such as had been till that time 
of another opinion. 

III. Our last remark is equally applicable to the third of 
the theories here to be considered, the so-called Restitutionary 
Hypothesis. According to this theory the developments and 
revolutions of the surface of the earth which caused the present 
geological strata, together with their petrifactions, are neither 


* To these belong those “ twilight periods of morning dawn and evening decline "’ 
which Hugh Miller, in his above-mentioned construction of the Hexaémeron, has 
attempted to trace in the lower new red series, (‘‘Rothen Todtliegenden,’’) the 
eocene formation of Lyell, and in other similar formations, which, through lying 
between strata rich in fossil remains, are nevertheless distinguished for their com- 
parative destitution of petrifactions of every kind, especially those of new and 
characteristic structural forms. 
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to be located in the six days of creation nor subsequent to 
them; they belong rather to an anterior time. They fall 
within that indefinite primeval period of the history of our 
planet which is indicated by the words, “ And the earth was 
without form and void.” (Gen. i, 2.) The six days’ work is 
nothing but a final restoration of the earth’s surface, which 
had fallen into chaotic confusion and disorder in consequence 
of ever-recurring subversions of successive organic creations— 
an orderly, organically progressing fitting up of the earth for 
the occupancy of man, accomplished in six days of twenty- 
four hours’ duration. This hypothesis, which plainly affords 
the twofold advantage, first, of allowing us to interpret the 
first chapter of Genesis in the most literal manner possible, 
and secondly, of enabling us at the same time to grant the 
most extravagant demands of the geologist in respect to the 
immensely long duration of the formation of the earth, was 
originally proposed by Thomas Chalmers in his “ Review of 
Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth,” written in the year 1814. 
From him it was afterward adopted by the English geologist 
Buckland, in his Vindici@ Geologica, (1820,) his Leligiosas 
Diluviane, (1823,) as also in his “ Bridgewater Treatise,”(1836,) 
translated into German by Werner, (1837,) a work known far 
beyond the bounds of England, and influential in the widest 
circles. In like manner, by the recently deceased Cardinal 
Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, in the fifth and sixth 
of his “ Twelve Lectures on the Connection of Science with 
Revelation,” (1835,) fifth edition, (1861 ;) by the learned natural 
theologian of London, J. Pye Smith, (“ Relations between the 
Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science,” 1839, 
fourth edition, 1848 ;) the North American, Edward Hitch- 
cock, (“The Religion of Geology,” 1851;) the Frenchman, 
Victor de Bonald, (Moise et les Géologues Modernes ;) and 
among the Germans by G. H. von Schubert, “Geschichte der 
Natur,” second edition, part first ;) Andreas Wagner, (“ Ges- 
chichte der Urwell,” second edition, 1858 ;) and J. H. Kurtz, the 
well-known Church historian and commentator in Dorpat. 
The last named has defended this theory with especial warmth, 
and no small ingenuity, in the different editions of his much- 
read work entitled, “The Bible and Astronomy,” particularly 
in the lately frened fifth edition mentioned at the head of this 
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article. From the fact that Dr. Kurtz found at the very outset 
an ally in Hengstenberg, (see Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1846, 
No. 37 ss.,) and later, also, sueceeded in winning over to the 
substance of the theory Delitesch, (Comm. zur Genesis, third 
edition, 1860,) as also several other Lutheran theologians of 
reputation, this hypothesis has attained, at least on German 
soil, to a certain extent, the name of being the only orthodox 
conception of the process of creation, authoritative above all 
others for the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. 
Still even this theory does not afford an entirely satisfactory 
solution of the existing difficulties, either the exegetical or the 
geological ones. Opposed to it, when viewed exegetically, 
stands the simple manner in which the author of the Hex- 
aémeron describes the origin of light, of the clouds, of water 
and land, of the growths and animals, not as repeated, but as 
original creations, as also his complete silence respecting 
that series of successive creative and destructive processes 
which, according to the Restitutionists, must fall in the period 
designated in Genesis i, 2. Of an interference of Satan and 
his demons with this assumed succession of primeval creations 
and catastrophes during the Zohu va Bohw epoch; of a cre- 
ative co-operation of these fallen spirits in the origination of 
the deformed, monstrous, and horrid forms of the animal and 
vegetable world in this period ; of a continued struggling and 
striving of God’s creative agency, aiming at a paradisaically 
beautiful and glorious form of the earth, with those dark 
powers from the abyss—of all these and similar antecedents 
of the six days’ work conceived of as a restoration, the Mosaic 
text reports not a solitary syllable. Its simple language can- 
not possibly be harmonized with this hypothesis borrowed 
from the school of the Theosophists, (Bohner, Oetinger, St. 
Martin, F. von Meyer, etc.,) without ascribing to it a signifi- 
cance which it does not in reality possess. 

Viewing, furthermore, the Restitutionary Hypothesis from 
the geological standpoint, one must raise against it, at least in 
its customary and absolute form, the weighty objection that 
that succession of primeval processes of destruction which, by 
assumption, was the pre-supposition and occasion of the restitu- 
tionary work of the six days, cannot possibly, according to the 
well-ascertained results of the most recent geological investi- 
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gation, have had an all-comprehending character, affecting 
the whole earth ; but, on the contrary, must have ever extended, 
only to particular portions of the earth’s surface of greater or 
less extent, so that according to this the Zohu va Bohu con- 
dition, with its primeval malformations, would have continued 
in many places in its full measure and force down into the 
concluding and perfecting development of the six days’ work. 
The supposition of a local limitation of the restitutionary work, 
according to which only a certain portion of the earth, namely, 
the surroundings of Paradise, (southwestern Asia,) was affected 
by the restorative agency of God in the Hexaémeron—this 
particular (non-universal) restitutionary hypothesis, elaborated 
especially by J. Pye Smith and Hitchcock, is not only liable to 
the same exegetical objections as the absolute or universal one, 
but has furthermore to contend with special physical difticulties 
which lie in the geological character of that portion of the 
earth’s surface. In addition to all this, it strikes one as 
remarkable, unaccountable, we might almost say an offense 
against good taste, to assume for the closing up restitutionary 
work a net duration of six times twenty-four hours, while on the 
other hand the preceding processes of revolution are assumed 
to have occupied millions of years; a contrast which does not 
wholly lose its harshness and singularity even when one gives 
up the strict, literal understanding of the six days and extends 
them to periods of many years’, or even many centuries’ dura- 
tion, as. several of the above-mentioned Restitutionists have 
done. 
IV. The difficulties which thus accompany each of the 
above three methods of procedure have induced several of 
the very latest apologetical interpretators of Genesis to try a 
fourth, which in many respects may be regarded as the indif- 
ference, in another as the higher unity and harmony, of the 
threé already considered. According to the Theory of Ideal 
Agreement, the author of the first chapter of Genesis describes 
the course of creation in a manner perfectly true and answer- 
ing to the reality, but not in a manner literally accurate ; so 
that the agreement of his account with the course of the 
earth’s formation as ascertained from geological facts, can 
never extend to all particulars, but must, on the contrary, ever 
remain only an ideal and general one. Following in the wake 
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of Buckland, Delitzsch, Keerl, and others, who, starting either 
with the Restitutionary or Literal Agreement hypothesis, have 
endeavored to combine the fundamental principle of these 
two theories, the Catholic Michelis, and the Protestant Francis 
W. Schultz, have lately elaborated and defended this theory of 
Ideal Agreement ; the former in different numbers of his apolo- 
getical periodical, “ Nature and Revelation ;” the latter in the 
work named at the head of this article, “The History of Crea- 
tion, according to Natural Science and Holy Scripture.” 
According to Michelis* the design of the Mosaic record is 
merely, in general, to communicate the fact of the actualiza- 
tion of the divine idea of creation and the creature, not 
especially the Aow of its actualization. The narration is there- 
fore to be conceived of as decidedly ideal, and not to be taken 
in a strict literal sense; especially as it does not rise above the 
immediate sense-surroundings of man, and employs anthro- 
pomorphic expressions in relation to God. The parallel 
accounts of creation given by Genesis and geology are related 
to each other somewhat as two biographical representations 
of Charlemagne would be, of which the one enumerates in 
strictly chronological order the fortunes of the man and the 
events of his reign, while the other contemplates him in his 
action according to particular points of view, and portrays him, 
for example, successively as conqueror, statesman, father, 
Christian, ete., without in any way infringing upon the truth 
of history by this ideal arrangement of the material. Such a 
representation, arranged according to the material, and not 
according to the chronological principle of division, is the 
biblical record of creation. Its days are not designations of 
duration, but of creative acts. They are points of view de- 
signed to make plain the casual connection, not the genetic 
succession, of the phenomena of the shaping of the earth, and 
only in condescension to the powers of human conception are 
they represented as a succession of creative acts. In defense 
of this opinion, Michelis appeals to Augustine’s attempt at an 
expositio mystica of the six days’ work, (de Gen. ad lit. IV, 34,) 
and to Thomas Aquinas, who, in the train of that great Chuch 
Father, was inclined to reduce the six days to “ sew rerum gen- 


* “Natur und Offenbarung,’’ Vol. I, 102 ss.; II, 61 ss.; III, 238 ss.; IV, 498 ss.; 
VIII, 38, 91 ss., ete. 
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era sine distinctione temporis.” In so doing he manifestly for- 
gets that both of these Fathers certainly regarded the succession 
of the Hexaémeron as the actual order in which God not only 
conceived of the creation, but actnally called it into being; 
while he attributes to the Mosaic six days’ work, in chronolog- 
ical respect, a purely ideal signification, and substitutes, as 
descriptive of the actual history of the earth’s formation, the 
theory of modern geologists, which essentially differs from 
Genesis, particularly in the point of declaring the creation 
of plants and animals to have been contemporaneous. (See 
above, II.) 

Quite similar to Michelis’s method of procedure is that of 
Professor Schultz, in Breslau, in the fourth and last of the 
works which stand at the head of this paper; a work distin- 
guished above most similar issues of the present day, not only 
by its great wealth of information, but also particularly by the 
exhaustive thoroughness and keenness of its exegetical por- 
tions. After a preliminary establishment of the decidedly 
inspired (offenbarungsméssigen) character of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, as a document containing “ not human opinions 
but divine and eternal truths,” and after subjecting the cus- 
tomary attempts at reconciliation, particularly the Restitu- 
tionary and the Literal Agreeement hypothesis, to an acute, 
perhaps here and there too acute, criticism, he proceeds to an- 
swer the question “ whether the customary [orthodox] opinion 
is really correct, that a divinely revealed representation ex- 
cludes every non-agreement with reality, even in reference to 
temporal duration and similar externalities?” He answers 
this question with a decided negative, and accordingly main- 
tains with emphasis that the Hexaémeron has only an ideal 
descriptive character, that is, that it relates what is true, but 
not immediately real. He regards it as in this respect anal- 
ogous to many descriptions in the Old Testament prophecies, 
and finds the explanation of its peculiar form in the primeval 
institution of the Sabbath. According to him the biblical 
record of creation is a product, on the one hand, of the knowl- 
edge of certain fundamental truths of religion intimately con- 
nected with the belief in God, (particularly a knowledge of 
God as creator, of the necessity of an orderly progression in 
this creative agency, and of a final closing up of the same, 
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that is, a rest, a transition from the work of creation to that of 
preservation ; see § xi, pp. 94-102,) on the other hand “of a 
diviner’s glance penetrating deep into the world and its varied 
relations.” The main thought and essential contents of this 
record is, according to him, that there were “six great works 
which God accomplished, three by which he established and 
set off the different domains of nature, and three by which he 
filled them with occupants; and that, though he commenced 
them in a certain sense contemporaneously, he nevertheless 
carried on their formation, placed them in relation to each 
other, and completed them, in a certain order of succession, 
after which he passed from the work of creation to that of 
preservation, or, according to the Old Testament expression, 
rested.” (Pages 331, 332.) By reason of this free interpreta- 
tion, which allows him to regard merely these facts as the ker- 
nel and substance of the record, he sees himself in a position 
to make with ease and unconstrainedly those concessions to 
modern natural science which the Restitutionists and the 
ordinary partisans of the theory of Literal Agreement often 
effect only by means of very artificial hypotheses. He does 
not, for instance, think himself “by any means bound to 
regard that time of preparation described in Genesis i, 2, as 
so short as an ordinary night, though. it is plainly enough 
treated as a mere night,” in which he manifestly approaches 
the fundamental thought of the Restitutionary Hypothesis ; 
and again he declares that “the fact that the author of the 
record has described the creation of light, the fixing of the 
firmament, the separation of dry land from the water, ete., as 
works each of a single day, can neither occasion nor justify 
the limitations of the periods spoken of to the space of twelve 
hours,” in which he lends his concurrence to the fundamental 
principle of the advocates of Literal Agreement. His con- 
ception of the biblical record does not preclude him from the 
supposition that the preparatory work described in verse 2 
may have reached far into the period of the creation of light ; 
and the creation of light, the fixing of the firmament, the 
separation of dry land, and the creation of vegetation far into 
the period of the creation of animals ; sigce, if this record has 
once compressed these works into much shorter periods of 
time than they in reality occcupied, it may also easily have 
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represented processes actually contemporaneous as having taken 
place in succession. In short, he claims, by virtue of his ideal 
apprehension of the Hexaémeron, to have precisely the same 
freedom as those reconcilers who conceive of the days as 
extended periods; and particularly, by reason of his hypoth- 
esis of a mainly contemporaneous progress of the different crea- 
tive acts, to be free from all embarrassment “in reference to 
such points also as the contemporaneousness of the rock forma- 
tions, the vegetable and animal creations, demonstrated by 
geology.” Page 330. 

We see from the above that Dr. Schultz, in point of fact, 
occupies the same standpoint, and proceeds according to the 
same principles, as most modern advocates of the theory of 
Literal Agreement, particularly Delitzsch, Keerl, Reusch, 
Boéhner ; only that in his estimate of the rhetorical character 
and theological significance of the Mosaic record of creation, 
he proceeds in a somewhat more refined manner than these, 
and understands better than they, by means of a more careful 
discrimination between the biblical narration and the geolog- 
ical account of the process of creation, to preserve the pecul- 
iarly delicate and poetic aroma with which this oldest record 
of divine revelation is surrounded. That he rejects the inter- 
pretation of the days in the sense of periods, as decidedly 
unjustifiable in an exegetical point of view, and in general 
pronounces a somewhat harsh judgment upon the hypothesis 
of Literal Agreement, with which after all his own stands in 
such close relationship, we can only regard as inconsistent and 
insutticiently sustained. For, in truth, he also regards the six 
days as periods of unequal and indeterminable duration, and 
that the general biblical wsws loguendi in reference to the 
word =* affords a certain exegetical right to this tropical 
conception of the term, he certainly cannot earnestly think of 
questioning, much less regard as refuted by that advanced on 
pages 316 and 317 against Delitzsch. We are of the opinion, 
however, that Dr. Schultz will be inclined to acknowledge the 
relationship of his method of procedure with that of the par- 
tisans of the Literal Agreement theory, and to approach the 
latter still more nearly just in proportion as the progress of 
geological science, by sifting, reconstructing, and better estab- 


5) 
lishing the now current theories of geogony, shall cause both 
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the candid representatives of natural science and theologians 
acquainted with this realm of knowledge to generally adopt 
riper and better supported views respecting the actual process 
of the formation of the earth, and thus prepare the way for 
the removal of so many real or apparent difficulties now 
existing in this department of Christian apology. For, in one 
point, Keil, Bosizio, and the other adherents of the above- 
considered Diluvian hypothesis, are, after all, unquestionably 
right, and that is in maintaining that the so-called “results” 
of geological and paleontological science consist as yet to a 
great extent in empty fancies and fruitless hypotheses, and 
that it is therefore the prime duty of the defender of the Bible 
to quietly wait until that transformation of these hypotheses 
into tenable opinions, which we are certainly justified in 
expecting, shall have been successfully accomplished. 





Art. II].—OUR ITINERANCY. 


[ARTICLE SECOND. ] 


1. OuR system secures to each Church a pastor at all times. 

We do not wish to deal in unneighborly comparisons, yet we 
point to the fact that there are in our own land'large and influ- 
ential bodies of Christians who leave the congregations and 
the ministers individually to manage for themselves ; who agree 
that a “settled pastorate” is better than any itinerant system, 
and yet their annual reports show that from year to year nearly 
one half of their Churches are without settled pastors, and de- 
pendent on temporary supplies. For this state of things there 
must be a cause; and what is it? Is it because they find it so 
difficult to make permanent arrangements? Or is it because 
there is little desire for permanence? One, or both, of these rea- 
sons must lie at the foundation of the evil. The fatal fact cited 
is itself sufficient to offset all the defects of the itinerancy. 

Our Churches, on the other hand, all have pastors. The 
weakest society is provided for as certainly as the strongest. 
And all have pastors all the while. There are no exceptions, 
save under circumstances for which no system can provide, as 
in the case of the death of the pastor. When a minister is 
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assigned to a Church, he remains its pastor till the appointed 
officer rises at the close of the session of conference and 
announces a new distribution of labor; and then the same 
hour that ends his pastorate installs his successor. 

2. The itinerancy secures for the pastor a fair degree of 
independence, enabling him to “speak boldly, as he ought to 
speak.” 

Entire independence on either side is not good. This is one 
of the evils of State Churches. Where the government sceks to 
control the Church, the object sought is not the good of the 
Church. It is rather a politic move on the part of the “ powers 
that be,” who seek to prop their thrones by enlisting the 
religion of the country in their favor. The religious leaders 
even of idolaters are recognized as wielding great influence 
among the people. Tyrants and timid rulers, apprehensive of 
revolt and revolution, aim to fortify themselves by making the 
ministry creatures of their own, bound to the throne by the prin- 
ciple that “the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib.” Consequently, the conditions on which the state pastors 
hold their places refer to the head of the state, rather than the 
Great Head of the Church, and loyalty is of more importance 
to them than piety and correct doctrine. Having a legal 
claim on the people for their salary, and at the same time not 
amenable to the people for the manner in which they do their 
duty, there is a dangerous tendency to ease and worldliness, 
and to be satisfied with a cold performance of the services pre- 
scribed by the law. The pastor is not only sufficiently inde- 
pendent of his people to preach the whole truth boldly if he 
will, but to tempt him to be indifferent whether he preaches 
it at all. 

Turning to the congregational plan of Church government, 
we find that the pastor is too much in the power of the people. 
If indeed he is a man of uncommon acceptability, he may feel 
at his ease. But take an average man. Suppose that he is well 
pleased with his position, and hopes to retain it, determines to 
retain it as long as possible. We will also imagine him a lit- 
tle past his prime, and beginning to suspect that the younger 
portions of his flock regard him as an old man. There is an 
influential man in his Church who has a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends, and around whom a strong party can easily 
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be gathered; this man is pursuing a course detrimental to 
religion and will not be reproved. Half a score of worldly 
pew-holders take offense at the pastor’s plain-dealing sermons, 
and threaten to secede if he will not cease from his rebukes, 
and content himself with “ preaching the Gospel.” The pastor 
may be poor, and have a dependent family, and a joss of his 
present position will be well-nigh fatal to him. His years, 
his moderate abilities, will render it a hard thing for him to 
find a new charge; and so he is in a strait between duty to 
souls and duty to those dependent upon him; and there is 
danger that in the conflict, conscience will suffer. If he 
already knows that his hold upon the affections of a part of 
his people is slender, the temptation is stronger, and the peril 
to conscience greater. 

On the itinerant plan things are more equal. To be 
removed at the end of one year is not of necessity embarrass- 
ing to the pastor. In the process of disciplining the unruly, 
he may provoke an opposition which will render his longer 
stay unpleasant to him; but if he has done his work wisely 
and well, he goes his way unharmed, and leaves a clear field 
for his successor. If those who are provoked by his faithful- 
ness hold the purse, and cut off his supplies, the temporary 
lack may be made up by future abundance. Thus the unfair and 
unsafe dependence of the congregational plan is avoided, as well 
as the equally unsafe independence of the State Church system. 
Tested by practical results, in outspoken boldness of reproof of 
popular sins and vices, as slavery and the use of intoxicating 
drinks,we are not ashamed to compare the itinerants of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church with the ministry of any other denom- 
ination in the land. And if it is evident that in these things 
we have excelled others, it may be candid as well as modest 
in us to say that the difference is more due to our better sys- 
tem of ministerial labor than to clearer reason and deeper 
piety. Entire independence of the people, and entire depend- 
ence upon them, are both evils. The itinerant system is free 
from both extremes, and therefore works to the advantage of 
the pastor, who is bound to declare all the counsel of God, and 
of the people, who need all that counsel. 

3. The itinerancy furnishes the means of securing a change of 
pastors without inflicting dishonor or injustice. 
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From a want of adaptation, or from circumstances which 
neither the pastor nor people can control, it may be expedient 
that he should leave his present field of labor. Where the 
congregational plan obtains, it is difficult to effect the change. 
To canvass the Church, inquiring who would like to have the 
minister resign, is an ungracious business, very apt to damage 
those engaged in it. To oust the pastor often destroys the 
unity of the Church, and “ separates chief friends.” Even where 
there is a clear and strong conviction among the people that a 
change is demanded for the good of the cause, there is often 
a resolute minority who resist to the last, and make the process 
disastrous. A quarrel over the removal of the old pastor is 
a sure precursor of numberless others in securing a new one. 
For these reasons, and more, the considerate members of the 
Church seek a change only when it becomes evident, not only 
that their best exertions put forth steadily, year after year, 
have failed to achieve success under the present arrangement, 
but also that present evils are so great as to warrant incurring 
the risks involved in the attempt to secure a change. 

If the pastor is a popular man, and‘he seeks the change, 
people are prone to talk it over, and try to learn his motives. 
They wonder whether he is becoming mercenary, and is aim- 
ing at a higher salary elsewhere; or whether he is justified in 
leaving his people by some lack of cordiality, harmony, or 
liberality on their part. If the people seek the change, it can 
hardly fail to be construed as a reflection on the minister, his 
talents, his piety, his fitness, or something else. 

The process may be conducted with all delicacy and kind- 
ness of speech. They may declare that they respect the good 
brother, and will always continue to do so; that they hope and 
fervently pray that he may be very useful and happy in some 
new field. Nevertheless, after all these soft words, there 
remains the palpable fact, that for some reason, good or bad, 
through some fault or some misfortune, he has failed to secure 
the affections of his people, and to render his ministrations 
generally acceptable. Consequently he goes forth to the 
ecclesiastical market-place witlr a suspicious mark upon him. 
When the congregation of a Church seeking a pastor see in 
the pulpit a candidate who has evidently been some time in 
the ministry, they instinctively ask, “ Who is he? Where has 
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he been settled? Why does he not stay there?” There is a 
prejudice against men who cannot keep their places. When 
the congregation scek a new pastor, therefore, they generally 
prefer a young man who has never been settled, or one who is 
now settled over some little Church who would gladly keep 
him if they could, but who cannot bid very high for his 
services. This is not because age and experience are not 
respected, but because there is a fear that the man who has 
lost his Church is not the right man, a fear that the causes 
which effected past changes may continue to operate. 

Now, under all modes of distributing ministerial labor, there 
will be cases of failure. Ifa man lacks the elements of accept- 
ability and usefulness, there is nothing but failure for him. 
One system may keep him afloat a little longer than another, 
but sooner or later he will go to the bottom. Still, cireum- 
stances may render a change of location expedient where there 
is no fault in the minister. He may unconsciously come in 
collision with inveterate local prejudices, or be made, against 
his will, a bone of conténtion between warring factions in the 
Church. He may find cases of unfaithfulness and inconsist- 
ency among his people, and set himself resolutely to the work 
of reforming abuses. He may succeed, and render the Church 
far purer and stronger than before, and yet, in the process of 
applying discipline, incur in certain quarters the charge of 
harshness. Perhaps even those whom he saves from ruinous 
error may feel cool toward him, just as convalescent lunatics 
for a time indulge unkind feelings toward the skillful phy- 
sician who has brought them to their senses. 

But whether it be through misfortune or fault, removals and 
changes do sometimes become necessary. On the congrega- 
tional plan there must be a debate and a canvassing of 
opinions ; reasons are urged on this side and on that, and when 
the discussion is once fairly inaugurated evil is inevitable. 
The pastor may be thrust out of his place under circum- 
stances which hinder him in securing another, and send him 
away wounded in heart and in reputation, or he may stave off 
the crisis for the time, and remain in his Church; but in either 
case there is a minority who are sore and dissatisfied. The 
change, however desirable, can hardly be secured without loss 
of reputation and of friendship. 
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Here, then, 1s one of the advantages of our itinerant system : 
a change, where expedient, can be effected quietly, and without 
inflicting needless injury on minister or people. If there be a 
real fault in the pastor, the authorities may administer due 
rebuke, and then, by placing him in a new location, give him 
a new trial, and prevent his one error from proving fatal to 
his usefulness and happiness. If the people are in the wrong, 
they too can be admonished and begin again, wiser by sad 
experience, 

4. The itinerant system gives each Church the benefit of 
the varied endowments of many ministers. 

Very few men combine in themselves all the qualifications 
desirable in a minister. Most men are one-sided in native 
character, one-sided in acquirement, one-sided by habit. The 
learning which demands the attention of him who would be 
“thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” spreads out into 
a field of infinite extent ; and no man is likely to cultivate the 
whole of it with the same care and success. Thus there is 
really a virtual division of labor. Some become powerful in 
stirring the conscience of the sinner, and the good which they 
do is chiefly of this kind. The power of others is felt most in 
the Church, leading believers on to a higher spirituality and a 
deeper experience. Others still train the zeal of the Church, 
and rouse all around them to active labors in the cause of 
God. One man is by nature and by habit a reasoner, another 
a poet, a third an impassioned declaimer. One is sure to con- 
vince the intellect ; another is equally sure to touch the heart. 
One is a “son of thunder,” another is a “son of consolation.” 
And because of these varied gifts, acquirements, temperaments, 
every minister is peculiarly fitted to reach a certain class of 
mind and heart among the people. The rude strength of one 
will gain the attention of some who are neither attracted nor 
impressed by the gentle modes of approach which win others. 
The gravity and solemnity which secure the confidence of the 
aged may frighten children, and be less attractive to hopeful 
minds of all ages than would a more cheerful type of charac- 
ter and manners. ° 

Is it asked which of these is good and desirable? We 
answer, al. All these varieties of mental structure and 
acquirement are good each in the place and for the purpose 
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for which God intended it. They are like the planes, the 
chisels, the saws, in a complete chest of tools, no two alike, 
because there are so many kinds of work to be done. They 
are like the multiplied pipes of an organ, all different, yet all 
needed for the perfection of the harmony. The itinerant sys- 
tem gives each congregation the use of the whole set of instru- 
ments. Every class of mind is addressed, in its turn, by the 
one most likely to reach it. Thus the logical and the poetic, 
the sensitive, the grave, and the gay, the sad and the hopeful, 
are appealed to appropriately and powerfully. Thus the gray- 
haired servant of God, the heedless youth, the mature man, 
and the laughing child recognize the messenger sent especially 
to them. Thus the minister who is strong in one part of the- 
ology gives way to a successor equally strong in another, and 
in time the Church receives the whole. Thus the Church 
hears doctrine, history, prophecy, the Gospel and the law, the 
whole cirele of divine truth, and learns to be hopeful and fear- 
ful, active and meditative, spiritual and practical, devotional 
and conscientious, and is rounded into completeness of Chris- 
tian knowledge and character. 

5. The itinerancy keeps ministers and people in vigorous 
action. There is no place for dull monotony to drag its slow 
length along year after year. Our rapid changes rouse the 
Churches and keep them awake. Every new distribution of 
ministerial labor inaugurates new campaigns against sin and 
error, and summons the sacramental host to the battle. With 
a new leader, fresh courage and hope spring up, and the sin- 
ews of effort are strung anew. The pastor, too, feels the quick- 
ening impulse. Every change of his field of action puts him 
again on trial. Whatever the past may have been, however 
solid his reputation and acceptable his ministry, he feels, 
when he begins his labors in his new charge, that here he has 
a weighty responsibility to meet, a work to do, and a name to 
win. He looks upon new faces, and feels that to these new 
hearers his sermons, his exhortations, all the varied mental 
accumulations of the years that are gone, are fresh, have the 
charm of novelty, and are therefore doubly interesting and 
impressive. He is brought into communion with immortal 
souls who a little while ago were strangers to him, and from 
whom the recurring changes of the system will soon remove 
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him, perhaps forever. What he does must be done quickly. 
The memory of former successes remains to cheer him to effort. 
He is away from the scene of any former defeat which he may 
have suffered, and remembers only that he may be warned. . 
He is extricated from any diffiulties into which he may have 
been hastily or heedlessly drawn elsewhere, and is free to put 
forth his best energies for the sake of his divine Master and 
the souls committed to his hands. Thus his removal to a new 
field of labor is as the renewing of his divine call to the min- 
istry, his commission to preach the blessed Gospel of peace. 

Moreover, the itinerant system renders available the whole 
strength of the ministry. The appointing power looks over 
the entire field, sees what needs to be done, and knows where 
to find the man to do it. This gives the operations of the 
Church a unity, a celerity, and a force attainable under no 
other plan of organization. 

The itinerancy, in many important respects, benefits the 
minister. 

1. It secures for him a pastorate so long as he is able to 
work effectively in the Gospel field. 

Under other systems, when the young man who believes that 
he is called of God to preach his word, has completed his pre- 
paratory studies, the next thing is to secure a place in which 
to begin the good work. This gives rise to what is called 
“ candidating,” that is, traveling in search of a call, and preach- 
ing specimen sermons in vacant Churches. We are aware that 
men of extraordinary power have little to fear under any system ; 
but to diffident young men, trembling under a sense of their 
inexperience, and deeply impressed with a view of the solemn 
nature of their mission, this candidating must be a painful, if not 
a humiliating process. Each aspirant knows that just in pro- 
portion to the desirableness of the place will be the numbers and 
eagerness of rivals, and the danger that, whoever wins, there will 
be a minority who favor some other candidate, and who are dis- 
appointed, if not irritated and embittered, by the rejection of 
their favorite. Every system, as we have said, must be judged 
by the way it works under ordinary circumstances ; and young 
men of average ability are very uneasy, if not unhappy, while 
undergoing this advertising process in reference to their first 
settlement. 

Fovrru Serres, Vor. XVUI.—14 
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But these difficulties, so annoying to a sensitive young man, 

become really distressing in the case of a minister of only 
average attractiveness, with a dependent family, and a little 
»past middle life, who finds himself under the necessity of 
securing a new pastoral charge. His years are not in his 
favor. The great majority of any ordinary congregation are 
younger than he, and naturally prefer a pastor nearer their 
own age. The fact that he has left his former Church, ex- 
plain it as he will, creates the suspicion that there has been a 
fault or a failure somewhere; and thus while he is preaching 
his trial discourse his hearers are coldly criticising the man 
and his sermon, the matter and the manner, and trying to dis- 
cover something which will account for his leaving his people. 
He knows all this, and prays, and trembles, and _perspires 
under the weight. The dread of this keeps many a man from 
leaving a Church where he is conscious that his acceptability 
is on the wane, and where he sees little hope of usefulness or 
of happiness. He fears that if he cannot stay where he is he 
will not easily find another place. And if he does find another 
Church, it may be after an interval of many months; and in 
the mean time he has neither home, nor salary, nor employment, 
and debt is accumulating at a fearful rate. These things lead 
many a minister to hold on where he is, though he knows that 
his stay is as annoying to the people as it is painful to him. 
Thus cruel as they are, he bears the ills he has, rather than 
“fly to those he knows not of.” 

Our system, on the contrary, secures a field for every laborer 
as long as life and health to labor are given him of God. Our 
young men have indeed a term of probation assigned them at 
the beginning; and all through life there is constant inquiry 
in regard the minister’s acceptability and usefulness, and he 
must take a higher or lower level, as he proves to be. Never- 
theless, if the preacher be able to perform acceptable labor at 
all, the Church places him, without anxiety or loss on his part, 
in that portion of the field where, in the judgment of those on 
whom devolves this responsibility, he may best serve the cause 
of God. This feature of our economy is certainly worth some- 
thing both to ministers and people, as it saves them both from 
some unpleasant and unprofitable things. 

2. The itinerancy makes the minister not wholly dependent 
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on the favor of the people. Complete independence and 
entire dependence are equally undesirable, and apt to be 
detrimental, as we have shown in another place. We contend 
that in this the itinerancy attains the just middle ground, 
making the minister in a degree amenable to his people, yet 
not compelling him to flatter their weakness and touch gently 
their sins, or be set adrift upon a stream which has swept many 
a one out of the active ministry. 

3. The itinerancy permits the minister to give his time and 
mental force to the preparation of a comparatively small num- 
ber of sermons, and is therefore favorable to thorough prepa- 
ration for the pulpit. 

This may seem to some a small matter, but let us look at it. 
The idea of the unthinking hearer is that he who preaches 
ew tempore, as it is called, stands up before his audience, and 
utters what occurs to him at the moment just as it occurs; 
that he whe uses notes, more or less voluminous, sits down at 
some odd hour, when he happens to have nothing else to do, 
and writes at his ease all he wants without care or effort. 
We know that able sermons have been preached at very short. 
notice ; but we are also persuaded that it is presumption in 
any man to expect to be uniformly acceptable and useful 
without much prayer, much reading and thinking, much hard 
work. He who relies upon his ready utterance may do well 
when wind and tide are in his favor; but the student and the 
thinker alone is reliable at all times. To prepare good ser- 
mons which really “feed the flock of God,” to do this month 
after month ably, acceptably, with no signs of flagging either 
in the speaker or the hearers, is no small thing. A sermon 
that is uttered in thirty minutes may contain the condensed 
results of days of earnest, prayerful research. If the preacher 
addresses the same people from year to year, how great the 
labor of keeping up the supply of new material. If he re- 
inains many years, how much strong argument, beautiful illus- 
tration, and fervent appeal, become useless after a single utter- 
ance. The itinerancy, by rendering it possible to use the same 
preparations more than once, gives time for thorough study. 
He who must prepare his two sermons a week has more than 
he ought to do. He will work in haste, and seldom produce 
a discourse that seems to his own mind complete. He knows 
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that no man can retain in his memory, in available shape, the 
mass of ideas, arguments, illustrations sufficient for a ten years’ 
ministry, and so he employs notes in his pulpit labors. This 
necessitates a ceaseless use of the pen. And a written ser- 
mon hastily prepared is apt to be less effective than an extem- 
pore discourse. Each mode has its advantages. The extempore 
sermon will have more vivacity, more emotional force; the 
written sermon ought to have more thought, expressed in bet- 
ter language. One has more powder, and the other more ball; 
whereas powder and ball are both needed. If, then, the 
preacher be so afraid of repeating himself, of falling into the 
use of stereotyped expressions, on all occasions, that he is 
compelled to write his sermons, and is compelled to write 
hastily, he has the peculiar advantages of neither mode. His 
notes are hurried up without that weighing, sifting process 
which alone makes written sermons tolerable; yet they hinder 
mental and emotional freedom more than if they were care- 
fully studied. His sermon has all the defects to which extem- 
pore discourse is liable, unfinished thought, clumsy expression, 
bad arrangement, without the vivacity and freedom which 
redeem those defects. To enable a man to do his best in the 
construction of a sermon, he must have time to study his sub- 
ject carefully, lay his plans deliberately, and work until he 
feels that it is done. The itinerancy gives time to do this, 
and therefore has an advantage over the other system. 

We know that, under every plan of ministerial labor, the 
hireling who careth not for the sheep will do his work with 
a slack hand. In the settled ministry, as it is called, he will 
put new texts at the head of old manuscripts, or preach as his 
own the sermons of better men. In the itinerancy he will 
repeat the same sermons, without addition or improvement, in 
each place, as the street musician grinds over before each 
house all the tunes that his organ can play. Still it is a 
positive excellence of our system that it permits the minister 
to spend much labor on a comparatively small number of 
discourses. 

And yet, when we look at it, there is enough to be done to 
rouse the holy ambition and task the power of any man, how- 
ever gifted. To preach to the same congregation three years, 
creditably and usefully, requires three hundred sermons. The 
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strength of most men’s ministry, however learned and able, 
could be given in a much smaller number. Few men take a 
wider range of topics, or treat them more successfully, than 
did John Wesley ; and his published discourses give, doubtless, 
not merely an idea of the style in which he preached, but the 
substance, the very pith and marrow of his ministry. Yet his 
two volumes contain only one hundred and forty sermons, 
The published sermons of Richard Watson, one of the might- 
iest men of the present century, number only one hundred and 
twenty-three. The volumes of Dr. Edward Payson, a very 
prince in Israel, contain ninety-six discourses only, selected 
from the manuscripts which accumulated during twenty 
years’ labor in the same congregation. When Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander, of Princeton, died, it was deemed expedient to pub- 
lish but forty-three of his sermons. Dr. Dwight, a man of 
learning and ability, labored for years preparing a series of 
discourses that should discuss the whole system of theology 
with a good degree of minuteness and thoroughness, yet one 
hundred and seventy-three sermons complete tlte work. Some 
men of transcendent power seem to have done their work with 
a very small number of sermons. George Whitefield was the 
wonder of the last century, and the discourses upon which 
he relied were twenty-seven in number, some of which he 
repeated on as many as sixty different occasions. Dr. Bascom 
was a mgrvel of pulpit eloquence and power, yet his’ principal 
sermons, as selected by himself, are twelve in number; and 
these, he assures us, he had been elaborating and preaching 
twenty-five years. Where is the minister whose literary exec- 
utors deemed worthy of publication a sufficient number of his 
sermons to supply a modern pulpit*three years? We know 
that ministers who lived long and wrought hard with their 
pens, have left behind them whole bales of manuscripts; but 
a comparatively small number of these embody the substance 
of the entire mass. The same themes are of necessity dis- 
cussed over and over again; every idea of importance is 
repeatedly set forth in its appropriate place, and favorite 
expressions constantly recur. ~Where a minister has written 
a thousand sermons, it is safe to say that two thirds of them 
are mere repetitions and dilutions of the rest; and could the 
whole time spent in penning the thousand have been devoted 
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to the preparation of one third the number, the work would 
have been done infinitely better. We count it one of the 
excellencies of our system that it gives time for thorough 
preparation for the pulpit. Assigning the minister a new 
field of labor at stated intervals, it makes all his strength 
available, puts back into the quiver every arrow that he has 
shot, and bids him shoot it again with new skill and _foree. 
By rendering one department of his duty less burdensome, it 
leaves him more time and energy for others. It gives more 
opportunity for general reading and for pastoral visiting, and 
enables him to look after all the interests of the Church. If 
any lover of ease takes advantage of the itinerancy to live an 
idle, careless life, belittling mind and soul where he should 
be growing daily, the woe belongs to him, not to the system 
which he abuses to his own undoing. Surely no ministers 
have a better opportunity than ours to gather the materials of 
effective service. 

4. The itinerancy is conducive to health and long life. 

The vital forces of a minister settled for many years over 
the same congregation are subjected to a fearful strain. He 
must write, write, write. The demand for the weekly ser- 
mon is as peremptory and as remorseless as the cry of the 
horse-leech’s daughters. To write one thoroughly studied 
sermon a week for a series of years tries the strongest consti- 
tution, as facts, numerous and indisputable, attest. Many 
“sigh by reason of the bondage,” like Israel under the task- 
masters of Pharaoh, and not a few break down under the 
burden. And the very man whose sensitive nature best fits 
him to attract and interest the multitude, the man whose 
pulses leap, and whose niind and soul glow with fervor az the 
argument or the appeal proceeds, lighting the same flame in 
the heart of the hearer, is the one to whom this strain of never- 
ending preparation is most painful and most dangerous. The 
country pastors are safest. They have fewer excitements ; 
Church rivalries are not so pressing; the demands made upon 
them in the pulpit and out of it are not so numerous. They 
enjoy purer air, more sunshine, and have better habits of liv- 
ing. But look at the pastors settled over large city congrega- 
tions. Every third man is a habitual invalid. The weekly 
sermon, which must be prepared at all hazards, is the incubus 
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that rests upon them, the vampyre which is draining their 
veins. 

Many a good and able man, gifted with every element of 
ministerial efficiency in the various denominations around us, 
would be more useful, more happy, and live longer, if he 
could be quietly and honorably transferred to a new field of 
labor. The change would renew his youth like the eagle’s. 
It would remove the weight which now presses upon brain 
and heart. It would render available once more the labors 
of the past—the sermons wrought out with great care and 
fervent supplication for divine aid, which he has preached 
with acceptance and effect, but which are useless to him now, 
because he stands in terror of the accusation of having given 
up study and ceased to write. So he toils on at his desk, 
with feeble pulse and weary, leaden brain, while he knows 
that among his papers are the notes of scores of sermons far 
more likely to impress and move his people than any which, 
in his jaded condition, he can now produce. Give him a new 
field, honorably, pleasantly, without the shame of a rupture 
with the Church which he now serves, or the agonies of can- 
didating for another, and he becomes a new man in soul, 
body, and spirit. He feels the stimulus of a new auditory 
when his eye falls upon strange faces, where he is to win new 
friends and, by the grace of God, new stars for his crown. His 
body feels the relief; and with his returning physical vigor he 
prepares, like a well-instructed scribe, to “bring forth out of 
his treasure things new and old.” The Church, too, will feel 
the stirring power of new ideas, new argument and illustra- 
tion, new appeals to reason and conscience, new modes of 
address, and both minister and people go forth to spiritual 
battle with fresh courage and strength. 

5. The itinerancy has advantages over other modes of dis- 
tributing ministerial labor, in that it provides the means of 
effecting necessary changes quietly and without doing injury 
to either minister or people. 

These changes are sometimes expedient on the score of 
health; sometimes because of* a want of adaptation; some- 
times because of outward circumstances, which get awry and 
cannot be straightened. As we have seen, it is a great advant- 
age to the people to be able to secure new arrangements 
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without open rupture and public debate. We need not oc- 
cupy space in showing that it also works to the advantage of 
the minister. , 

Such are some of the excellencies and defects of the itiner- 
ant system, as they seem to us. We have tried to discuss the 
subject fairly, extenuating nothing which weighs against our 
system, nor setting down aught in malice against others. 
There remains as yet unnoticed one point of vital importance, 
in reference to which we cannot well in this paper do more 
than state our convictions and hint our reasons. Holding 
firmly to the itinerant principle, believing it to be good, wise, 
and efficient, we doubt whether in our case two important 
elements of strength are adjusted to each other in due pro- 
portion, as the laws of the Church now stand. Slowness and 
deadness on the one hand, and instability on the other, are the 
dangers that beset the Church of God, the Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of the waters which we navigate. The coming of a 
new pastor rouses the Church and community, and attracts 
new hearers. His personal acquaintance with the people, his 
knowledge of their spiritual state, and their respect and friend- 
ship for him, are among the instrumentalities which consol- 
édate the Church, and bind men to their duty. The coming 
of the new messenger tends to attract; his remaining for 
a time tends to make permanent the results of his min- 
istry. The Church whose forces are rightly adjusted will 
possess in a good degree both elements of strength. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has the elements which give force 
and effect in rousing the community and attracting hearers ; 
but has she in an equal degree the elements of solid strength 
and stability? Is she as powerful to hold as she is to reach? 
We think not. We appeal to our statistics for evidence. 

In the year 1856 there were 800,327 souls, members and 
probationers, in our fold. Since that date nearly 1,000,000 
of probationers have been reported. About 90,000 deaths 
have also been reported. Had there been no losses except by 
death, we would this day have numbered about 1,700,000 
members and probationers, whereas the numbers reported in 
1864 are only 928,320. In eight years three quarters of a 
million of names strangely disappear from our Church records. 
At the General Conference of 1864 the bishops reported a 
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decrease of 50,951 during the previous four years, and ac- 
counted for it on the ground that the war had broken up 
Churches and scattered societies over all the area where raged 
the battle. Yet during those same years more than 100,000 
accessions were annually reported. How shall we explain this 
fearful depletion? Some other denominations, the Congrega- 
tionalists for instance, in publishing their statistics report in 
a separate column the members who have removed their resi- 
dence, and yet have not formally transferred their member- 
ship. These form a considerable item in the aggregate, and 
so they would in our Church were we to number them; still, 
after due allowance thus made for non-resident members, there 
remains a vast multitude not accounted for, save on the ground 
that they are cases of religious failure. The fact is appalling. 
It calls for the deep and prayerful scrutiny of every lover of 
Zion. It is only too apparent that instability is the weakness, 
the sin, the shame of our Church. Yet we do not believe 
that the grace of God is any less powerful with us, or human 
nature any worse than with others. 

We cannot resist the conviction that our forces are not well 
adjusted. We are powerful to attract and weak to hold. We 
cast the net on the right side of the ship and inclose a mul- 
titude of fishes, but the net breaks. We believe that the recent 
lengthening of the pastoral term will tend to give us stability, 
and that this tendency would have been stronger if the term 
had been extended to five years instead of three. 

The great problem to which the most accurate observers 
and the closest thinkers of our Church should apply them- 
selves, is to find some remedy for this mighty evil, if there be 
any remedy within the reach of human hands. Divine power 
is indeed the source of all true religious life, both in its begin- 
ning and its continuance; nevertheless we are bound so to 
adjust our plans of action to the divine methods that we 
may not “frustrate the grace of God.” 
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Art. IV.—LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 






Ir is very natural that our attention, while seldom dwelling 
upon the martyrdom of the other disciples and early Chris- 
tians, except for a specific purpose, should be fixed especially 
upon that of Stephen, succeeding so soon the death of Christ, 
so early in his Christian ministry, and being with the attend- 
ing circumstances the only prominent event recorded of his 
life. Usually, therefore, we speak of Stephen as the first mar- 
tyr and leave his story there, without pausing to note the sig- 
nificant importance of his earnest Christian life with its sad 
and sudden termination. But such a life cannot be so short 
nor closed so suddenly as not to enthrone itself among the 
active and eternal moral forces of the world. The seed 
dropped from the hand of a faithful servant of truth in the 
space of an hour will be springing up and bearing fruit ages 
hence, while he is slumbering in the tomb. It may be a little 
leaven, but it shall add its force i in leavening the whole lump. 





























i THE APPOINTMENT OF STEPHEN AS ARCHDEACON OF JERUSALEM, 


The first notice we have of Stephen is his appointment as 
chief steward or deacon in the distribution of food and money 
to the destitute Christians of Jerusalem. The establishment 
of this board of stewards was an outgrowth, we may say a 
necessary outgrowth, of the circumstances of the times and the 
genius of Christianity. For many of the Jews of Palestine 
were extremely poor, and of this class very many became 
Christians. The cry then was, as now, “The poor ye have 
always with you.” In other cases the odium of bearing’ the 
Christian name undermined the livelihood of those dependent 
upon their labor for support, and thus extensive almsgiving 
on the part of the wealthy became necessary. It is a fact 
recorded of the apostolic Church, that one of its chief charac- 
teristics was its bountiful charities. The work of making 
these distributions seems to have been left at first, under a gen- 
eral supervision of the disciples, to Jews of Hebrew descent 
who were either careless, or purposely less attentive to those 
who spake the Greek language than to those of their own dialect. 
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This led to the following complaint: “ And in those days, when 
the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a mur- 
muring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” The term 
widows is here put by a figure of speech for all poor and needy 
persons. The apostles listened attentively to the statement of 
these grievances, and, though willing to do everything in their 
power, deemed it expedient to inform the complainants that 
they themselves could not attend to such work, for the minis- 
tration of the word and prayer was their peculiar mission. 

The apostles did not build church edifices; they were not 
universal business agents, neither voluntarily, nor did they 
allow such offices to be forced upon them. They preached to 
the poor as well as the rich, to the rich as well as the poor, 
and for this they prepared themselves; few public teachers 
have been better prepared. They preached at home and 
abroad; at Athens and at Rome; in Britain and in Spain; 
everywhere healing the sick that were brought unto them ; but 
the charitable ministrations to the poor and the business affairs 
of the Church were placed in other hands. 

Complaint is sometimes made that the ministry of the pres- 
ent time is not apostolic, because a careful pulpit preparation, 
in many instances, is made the first business of the preacher. 
Possibly, in other respects, the modern ministry falls short 
of the primitive standard, but in this respect it is thoroughly 
apostolic. If space were allowed in this article it would be 
easy to show, on the other hand, that a Church modeled after 
the apostolic plan would relieve the ministry, instead of impos- 
ing duties upon it that could be performed equally well by the 
laity. It would not call upon a minister to superintend the 
erection of its edifices, make him chairman of all business 
committees, nor leave to him almost exclusively the care of the 
poor and the sick. Religion and religious duties, in such a 
Church, would not be paid for with money; Christians would 
not live by proxy, nor go to heaven by proxy, but live as they 
ought and go there themselves. The apostles, to relieve them- 
selves entirely from these duties, which properly belonged to 
others, that they might give themselves continually to prayer 
and the ministry of the word, and to make a proper division 
of labor, and also to provide carefully against future partiality, 
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recommend the appointment of seven men to take the entire 
charge of this business, from the defective performance of which 
complaints had arisen. Their first choice was Stephen who 
was thus constituted president or chairman of the board. The 
qualifications required for this office were of a high order, and 
Stephen is especially commended and singled out from among 
the seven. There is a reiteration of emphatic and almost 
superlative phrases used respecting him. His name and ap- 
pointment would indicate that he was a Hellenistic Jew, speak- 
ing the Greek language, and familiar also with the Hebrew. 
He was very likely a convert of St. Peter’s on the day of Pen- 
tecost; and his character, asset before us in the Acts, is the 
happiest evidence of the soundness of his conversion. The 
Fathers speak of him as a man of extensive learning; which 
is also indicated in his speech before the Sanhedrim, and in 
the skill and power with which he met and overthrew his 
opponents in the synagogues of the city. “ In fact,” says How- 
son, “by his peculiar power he shot far ahead of his six com- 
panions and far above his peculiar office.” He was a leading 
man among the disciples even, and in some respects superior 
to any of them. And had he lived he would undoubtedly soon. 
have been appointed a regular preacher, relieved of his duties 
as local deacon, and have been numbered among the apostles. 


STEPHEN BEFORE THE EKELLENISTIC SYNAGOGUE. 


There was in Jerusalem at this time a synagogue of learned 
foreigners, called the synagogue of “The Libertines, and 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and of 
Asia.” Stephen by his education and nationality was a prom- 
inent member of this body, and retained his connection with 
it even after his conversion. Synagogues in Jerusalem were 
then numerous, distinguished, like different sects of modern 
Christians, by the peculiar views held. The early Christian 
Church, therefore, might, without impropriety, have been 
called the Galilean synagogue; for the disciples at first, fol- 
lowing the example of Christ, did not separate themselves 
from the Jewish nation, the public festivals, nor from the tem- 
ple worship. The separation and development were gradual, 
and find illustration in the formation of our own Church. 
Wesley and his followers, while organizing Methodism, very 
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properly, for a time, retained their connection with the estab- 
lished Church of England. The great changes and develop- 
ments that are ever taking place under the providence of God 
in the natural and moral world are gradual, never violent. 
“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.” But the leaders and defenders of such progressive 
movements invariably find that persecution or martyrdom 
lie in their pathway. The emblem of truth and progress is 
a hero under arms, and their voice is Christ’>—“I come 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” The devotion 
and zeal of Stephen would not allow him to remain silent 
as he met from time to time with these learned men of 
Alexandria. He took a position which cost him his repose ; 
the sword, not the pruning-knife, had been chosen. Before 
these men he fearlessly stated his peculiar views, and un- 
doubtedly urged their observance upon his opponents. There 
was at this time a young man in the city bearing the 
name “Saul of Tarsus.” He was between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, and by his birth and education was a 
member, with Stephen, of the Hellenistic synagogue. From 
his thorough education, earnest zeal, and the prominent part 
he took in the martyrdom of Stephen, we must infer that 
he was one of the first and most noted among the opponents 
of this bold advocate of Christianity, and newly appointed 
agent of the Church. We can easily imagine the scene in the 
synagogue as these two young men of nearly the same age, of 
apparently equal zeal and erudition, met, the one contending 
with all his devotion for the new faith, the other with all his 
energy for the faith of the fathers; the one just from the col- 
lege of Gamaliel, the other inspired by the Holy Ghost. But 
Stephen on the side of truth was more than a match for Saul 
and his companions. Their ingenuity was exhausted in vain 
attempts to overthrow him, They stood abashed and silent 
in the presence of this single-handed preacher of truth. One, 
if on the side of truth, can conquer a thousand; and two 
put ten thousand to flight, if they are on the side of error. 
Strength is not with the majority unless the majority are 
right. The inspired writer says of Stephen, “ And they were 
not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he 
spake.” As is not unusual, failing in fair debate, his enemies 
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determingd to destroy by violent means where they could not 
vanguish by argument. They were urged to this course both 
from mortification at the results of the contest, upon which 
they had entered with full confidence of victory, and from a 
blind zeal in supporting the law and rights of Moses, which 
they thought had been invaded. To accomplish their purpose 
they suborned men, as the Pharisees had done in their perse- 
cutions of Christ, to falsify what had been said in order to 
bring Stephen before the Jewish Sanhedrim. He is charged 
with speaking blasphemous words against the holy place and 
the Jaw. There were apparent grounds for this charge ; at least, 
what Stephen had said might be so construed as to furnish 
the ground of the accusations brought against him. Witnesses 
for this purpose were easily found. 

Many will misconstrue, but few have the courage to fabri- 
cate an absolute falsehood. He is a bold man who will make 
a direct charge in daylight; a coward may dare to make a 
side thrust at midnight. Stephen had said that the worship 
of God was not local, but universal. This was enough to 
create the charge of blasphemy. For, if worship is universal, 
it is not confined to the temple. The temple is thus brought 
into disrepute; he has therefore spoken against it, and is a 
blasphemer and must be condemned. How easily the truth 
can be warped, till it is as pernicious as direct falsehood. 


STEPHEN BEFORE THE JEWISH SANHEDRIM. 


The steps by which Stephen is brought before the Sanhedrim 
are natural. His learning and connection with the Hellenistic 
synagogue rendered him conspicuous; the advocacy of his 
peculiar views rendered him obnoxious. His enemies, unable 
to answer him in fair debate, and in order to crush his influ- 
ence, bring him before the Sanhedrim, which, like the Areop- 
agus at Athens, is represented “as the highest and most awful 
court of adjudication, especially in matters pertaining to re- 
ligion.” This council were assembled in solemn and formal 
state; partly within and partly without the’ temple court. 
The president sat in the less sacred portion, and around him 
in a semicircle were the rest of the seventy judges. Before 
this judicial body, and confronted by his accusers, Stephen was 
arraigned to answer for his life on charge of blasphemy. He 
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was calm and collected; there were no symptoms of perturba- 
tion, no trembling for his life, no recourse to tears, no sullen 
submission to his fate. Their white beards, their robes of office, 
and their sentence of death cannot alarm this moral hero. They 
inspire him. The eyes of all were fixed upon his countenance, 
which glowed under their gaze with a radiance that was super- 
natural. In the beautiful Jewish expression of Scripture, 
“They saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” As 
they look upon this sign of God’s approval, his judges ought 
to have remembered the glowing face of him who had given 
the law, and have trembled. But their thoughts were so occu- 
pied with the fading glories of their theocracy, and with the 
supposed insult uttered against their temple, that they did not 
recognize in the spectacle before them the evidence that hence- 
forth the Christian soul is to be the living sanctuary of God, and 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, whose worship is dedicated to 
Jehovah, not in this mountain or that, but throughout the 
earth. Eyes they have, but they see not, and proceed with the 
trial. The charges were preferred, and the judicial question to 
which the accused was required to plead was put by the pres- 
ident: “Are these things so?” In his reply, Stephen is ex- 
pected to deny the charges or to make satisfactory explanations 
and confessions. His speech, however, answers to this only 
in part and indirectly. He traveled historically in his argu- 
ment through all the important events of the Jewish economy ; 
from Abraham to Joseph, from Joseph to Moses, from Moses 
to David and Solomon. He declared that God’s blessing 
rested upon the faith of Abraham, though a stranger in the 
land of promise; upon the piety of Joseph, though an exile 
and slave in Egypt; on the devotion of Moses, though in 
the desert of Sinai: and these were all without a temple. 
As he reaches this point in his argument his soul seems to 
take fire with his subject. He forgets himself and the charges 
upon which is to follow his condemnation; he appears more 
anxious to save his audience than to procure his own pardon ; 
and as he raises his heroic voice in the defense of truth it 
echoes through the council-hall, reatlirming the neglected theory 
of the universal worship of God, the very ground of his pre- 
vious offense, and for which he is now on trial. “ Howbeit 
the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; as 
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saith the prophet. Heaven is my throne, and earth is my 
footstool: what house will ye build me? saith the Lord: or 
what is the place of my rest? Hath not my hand made all 
these things?” 

At this point there is an abrupt turn in hisspeech. It is possi- 
ble that he had followed the argument as far as he intended, 
or it is possible that he intended to carry it to greater length, 
but was interrupted by some disturbance among the audience. 
The character of the argument will allow of either supposition. 
Whatever was his motive, it is clearly evident that he saw his 
doom was already sealed. And his innocence, his faith, his 
hope of immortality gave him power to seize upon the few 
‘remaining moments to tell his audience some of the most 
wholesome though the most unwelcome truths that could be 
uttered. Is his situation critical? Down he flings another 
and heavier sword into the scale already trembling against 
him. “God offers to every mind its choice,” says Emerson, 
“between truth and repose. Take which you please; you 
cannot have both; between these, as a pendulum, man oscil- 
lates.” The goal of Stephen’s march was not to save his life, 
nor to gain the favor of his judges and the repose of this 
life, but to reach an infinite heaven, an indubitable goal for 
every such spirit. Death he welcomed, since it must come, 
but welcomes it in the defense of truth, sword in hand. 
Life is nothing, death is nothing, to such men. They have 
already entered upon another life. The conduct of Stephen 
before the Sanhedrim is so like that of Jerome of Prague 
betore the Bohemian Council in 1416 that we may pause 
to institute a comparison. Before his execution Jerome was 
allowed a public defense. From long confinement he was 
enfeebled, which was especially apparent in the introduction 
of his speech; but as he warmed with his subject, “ He fell 
into a strain of the most dazzling eloquence,” says Neander. 
He brought up, one after another, those men who, among 
Pagans, Jews, and Christians, had fallen victims to false 
accusations. Socrates, Seneca, John the Baptist, Stephen, and 
John Huss, were enumerated in the catalogue. Jerome knew 
that the mention of that last name would infuriate his judges, 
because, for following Huss, he was now on trial. But to him 
life was nothing. To defend that man whom his judges had 
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executed, was his mission, and dearer to him than life. At 
this point Ae was interrupted, and turning to his judges he 
exclaimed, “I trust in God, my Creator, that one day, after 
this life, ye shall see Jerome preceding you to judgment, 
where you must answer for your conduct.” “This last sen- 
tence,” says the historian, “ was Jerome’s death-warrant.” 
What Arminian, even, does not love the ring and scope of 
those majestic words “ ordained of God” when witnessing such 
displays of fierceless daring in the defense of truth? They 
have a meaning that rises far above the ordinary Calvinistic idea, 
blending the awful will-power of man with the omnipotence 
of God. ‘JZ move, but under God’s direction,” seems to be 
the language of the great martyrs, prophets, and defenders of 
truth throughout history. Duty was theirs; the risk belonged 
to God. Listen to their language: “If you call me impious 
because of my hostility to your gods,” said Ignatius to the 
Emperor Trajan, “I own the charge;” and for this he was 
thrown to the wild beasts of the amphitheater. When Cyprian 
was brought before the pro-consul of Carthage he was asked, 
“ Are you Thascius Cyprian?” “Iam.” “Are you he whom 
the Christians call their bishop?” “I am.” “Our princes 
have ordered you to worship the gods.” ‘That I shall not 
do.” And for this he was beheaded. When Polycarp was 
brought to Rome the pro-consul said, “Curse Christ and-I 
release you.” “ For six and eighty years have I served him,” 
the old man replied, “and he has don@ me nothing but good. 
Can I curse him? I tell you frankly, I am a Christian.” 
And for this he was led to the stake. Zwingle, before the 
Great Council at Zurich, on charges of being a “heretic, 
seducer, and a rebellious man,” exclaimed: “ Here, then, I 
stand in God’s name; I acknowledge no authority but that of 
the Gospel.” Followed by Luther, before the Diet of Worms, 
when he exclaimed, “ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise.” 
I cannot do otherwise! How sublime is such language in the 
lips of such men! This was the sentiment which was stamped 
upon every act and word of Stephen as he stood before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. And how had it been otherwise with the 
world if these great heroes and martyrs had moved as if they 
thought they could have done otherwise than stand by the 
truth at all hazards? Chains would have been where free- 
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dom now is, and darkness where there is light. Thank God 
that some men are bold enough to answer to their name 
when called! Sublime election! Many are called, but few 
are worthy of being chosen for this high service of God on 
earth. Stephen fearlessly told the council and the Jews what 
he thought of them. This is his cutting language: “ Ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye. Which 
of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted? And they 
have slain them which showed before of the coming of the Just 
One, of whom ye have been now the betrayers and murderers.” 

At this announcement “they were cut to the heart and 
gnashed on him with their teeth.” But Stephen is unmoved 
by this expression of rage. He stood like a rock in the midst 
of the ocean, upon which the tempests blew «and the waves 
dashed in vain. His was the composure of the evening sky, 
toward which a thousand rockets are hurled, but burst before 
they reach their mark. In his eye there was the gleaming of 
the rarest genius and the Holy Ghost, which like the light- 
ning of God, glancing athwart the clouds, mocks the feeble 
fireworks of mortals beneath. And thus Stephen calmly 
faces his infuriated and haughty judges. Nothing on earth 
surpasses the moral grandeur of those seenes in which one 
man alone, for the sake of truth, stands opposed to the many. 
Sublimer than the march of the grandest army beneath whose 
tread the earth has tfembled. Such was Elijah as he con- 
fronted nine hundred priests of Baal and an enraged king on 
Mount Carmel. Such was John Huss as he stood before the 
Bohemian Council, alone. Such, Luther before the Diet of 
Worms. Such the defender of our own faith, Episcopius 
before the Synod of Dort. And such was another martyr 
whose name will live when ours are forgotten. The scene 
was under a clear December Virginian sky: on the one side 
a gallows and a thousand bayonets, on the other the serene 
brow of that calm old man, John Brown, as he stoops to kiss 
the sable forehead of the child of a forlorn race. But he was 
illegal! Yes, and so were Elijah, and Stephen, and Huss, and 
Luther illegal ; and so is every hero who dares in God’s service 
to take a step in advance of his age. 

Stephen, while awaiting the issue of his illegality, calmly 
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lifts his eyes to heaven, and the scene presented is no longer 
in the council-hall at Jerusalem, for he is a citizen of another 
world. ‘“ And he saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God.” Standing! Elsewhere if Christ is 
spoken of in his glorified state, he is said to be not standing, 
but seated at the right hand of the Father. Here, alone, he 
is represented as standing. As Chrysostom beautifully clothes 
the thought, the Saviour could no longer sit, but had risen 
from his throne and was watching anxiously the faith and 
endurance of his disciple, and waiting to welcome him to the 
courts of heaven, as a judge rises in an earthly court, but only 
to welcome the most distinguished visitors. Could an angel 
receive greater honor? But, in the court-room, a scene of the 
wildest confusion followed this announcement. The passions 
of the Sanhedvim were wound up to the highest pitch. Gama- 
liel, if he had been disposed, could not now restrain their fury. 
They forbear no longer; they stop not to take the vote. That 
Christ is exalted was false, and in Stephen’s lips was found a 
double blasphemy. They cry out with a loud voice, which 
breaks into a confused yell of madness; they clap their hands 
to their ears to shut out the blasphemy ; they spring upon him 
with the fury of hungry wolves impatient for blood, and would 
have torn him to pieces on the spot had it not been that the 
law forbade execution to take place within the city walls. They 
must not forget themselves and become dlegal, and they bore 
him without the gates of the city. 


THE DEATH OF STEPHEN, 


It seems singular that the world has punished alike its 
noblest benefactors and its bitterest foes. Disinterested devo- 
tion to the public good seems ever to have been regarded as 
one of the capital crimes of society. Release Barabbas and 
crucify the benefactor is the cry of history. Was not Socrates 
the friend of Athens? But Athens murdered Socrates. Did 
not Cicero live for and love Rome as he did his own life? 
But Rome murdered Cicero, Were not Huss and Jerome 
friends to the Bohemians? But the Bohemians murdered 
Huss and Jerome. Who were truer friends to England than 
Latimer and Ridley? But England murdered Latimer and 
Ridley. And he whose heart could feel and lips express 
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the noble sentiment, “ With malice toward none, with charity 
toward all,” in our own day, pays the same penalty for his 
philanthropy. “What one of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted?” was the significant question of Stephen. 
If we have not already, we shall learn that to be a signal friend 
to mankind is almost, if not quite, as dangerous as to be a 
signal enemy. He that will save others cannot save himself. 

Was Stephen a criminal, guilty of some appalling crime, that 
he was thus hurried out of the city, contrary to justice? Was 
he an enemy to Jerusalem and a traitor to its interests, that the 
thoughtless crowd were clapping their hands and crying, 
“good!” as they heard of his condemnation? He had dis- 
tributed food to the poor, he had labored for them with untir- 
ing zeal, he had visited sick people and healed them, he had 
warned his countrymen and the Jews of danger, and urged 
upon them the higher and spiritual worship of Jehovah. If 
these are crimes, he is guilty; if this is treason, he was a trai- 
tor. For no other crimes than these is he to die. O  ungrate- 
ful city! O misguided people! 

There were two routes from the hall to the place designated 
for the execution. The crowd part in order to facilitate their 
egress, for there was great and general excitement in Jerusalem. 
“ The people and the elders and the scribes ” had been stirred 
up by the members of the influential Hellenistic synagogue. 
A portion pass out at the northern and a portion at the east- 
ern gate. The party having the prisoner in charge leave by 
the northern, since called St. Stephen’s gate; then, turning to 
the right, pass round the northeast angle of the wall, where 
they were joined again by those who had left the city from the 
eastern gate, and together they descend somewhere about the 
rocky edges of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where the Mount of 
Olives quietly looked down upon the scene of death, and here 
the pure and noble-minded martyr was murdered. 

Those who took the lead in this wild and terrible transaction 
were the witnesses who had misreported or misinterpreted the 
words of the prisoner. According to an eastern custom, before 
any violent exercise, and on this occasion for the sake of 
facility in the dreadful task of stoning, they stripped them- 
selves of their garments. One of the prominent leaders on 
such occasions was deputed, by custom, to signify his assent to 
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the act by taking the clothes of the witnesses into his custody 
and standing over them while the bloody work went on. The 
choice in the present instance was Saul of Tarsus, the zealous 
opponent of Stephen in the Alexandrian synagogue. The pre- 
liminaries of the execution were thus arranged and completed ; 
the witnesses had taken their stations ; Stephen is nerved, or 
rather inspired for the shock ; the people were in position, and 
waiting in breathless silence, and we suppose there was silence 
also in heaven. The signal is given, and the first volley of 
stones glide instantly from perhaps a score of hands, crashing 
against the martyr, who lifts his voice in prayer to heaven, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” which has since been the 
repeated cry of those who for the same cause have perished at 
the stake or fallen by the sword. 

The second and third volleys are hurled in quick succession 
against his already agonized body, and fell him to the earth, 
and one long, piercing cry escaped his dying lips, “ Lay not 
this sin to their charge!” A fitting conclusion to such a life ; 
and in spirit it was the same prayer that fell only a few months 
before from divine lips for the same murderers. The inspired 
narrator closes the scene in the brief but touching language, 
“He fell asleep!” The expression is happily chosen ; tired and 
exhausted nature seeks repose ; that is all, and that is enough. 


THE RESULTS OF STEPHEN’S MARTYRDOM AND ITS LESSON. 


The crowd now gather about the corpse. Women and 
children steal a hasty glance and hurry back to the city. 
Enemies are exultant, friends are sad, and many in the throng 
look thoughtfully upon the scene and retire to think or to talk 
of the events of the day, feeling, indeed, that they had fallen on 
troublous times. And revelation closes its history of Stephen 
in the brief but suggestive language, “ Devout men carried 
Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation over him.” 

The evening shadows fell upon the Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
drew their mantle over the scene of that day’s tragedy. But 
there were other and darker shadows gathering about the 
infant Church in Jerusalem, now struggling for its life. To 
the disciples this night was scarcely less foreboding of evil than 
the night that had succeeded the death of their divine Master. 
The disciples felt that they had lost a friend that could not be 
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spared. One of the ablest, perhaps at that time ¢he ablest leader 
in the Church had fallen. Less entangled in the prejudices of 
the Hebrew nationality, on account of his foreign birth and 
grasp of mind, he had a clearer view of the genius of Christi- 
anity and its freedom from local restraints than any other dis- 
ciple of the Saviour. In erudition, fervent zeal, moral hero- 
ism; as an orator, rhetorician, and advocate, he cannot be 
regarded inferior even to the Apostle Paul, who in reality, 
in the apostleship of the Gentiles, became the successor of 
Stephen. For this he was nobly fitted, but the very last who 
could be expected to succeed the martyr, being his bitterest 
enemy, and one of the principal actors amid the scenes of the 
martyrdom. “The Church,” as St. Augustine affirms, “ owes 
Pau! to the prayer and death of Stephen.” Such are the lessons 
and results of Stephen’s martyrdom, teaching us that bright 
spots may be found even upon the darkest page of the world’s 
history, and that the Church will be provided for against any 
and all exigencies. The importance of Stephen’s career, and the 
marked characteristics that appear in the brief account given 
of him, may be summed up under the following heads: 

1. He was the first great Christian polemic and ecclesiastic, 
displaying remarkable ability before the synagogue and San- 
hedrim, and also possessing great executive ability in the 
management of the finances and other business of the Church. 
2. He was the first Christian martyr—the proto-martyr. That 
is, the first, after the establishment of the Christian Church, 
who witnessed to the truth by a painful and violent death. 
3. There was a striking similarity between Stephen and the 
apostle Paul. They were more alike than any other two 
members of the early Christian Church of which we have any 
account. This may be seen in their common nationality, their 
learning, and in the striking resemblance of their polemics, 
their faith, their zeal, their heroism, and their devotion to the 
truth. 4. And lastly, he was the forerunner of Paul, and in a 
higher sense than merely being before him in point of time. 
While Paul was contending with Stephen, as he listened to 
him before the synagogue, and to his speech before the San- 
hedrim, he learned some of the mightiest arguments that he 
afterward employed with convincing power before strangers and 
kings. The denunciation against local worship, the importance 
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attached to the spiritual side of Jewish history, the emptiness 
of formal ceremonies, were thoughts not originated by Paul, 
but heard from the lips of Stephen on the day of his trial. 
When Paul was before the synagogue at Antioch, he secured 
the attention of the Jews by adopting the historical method, 
precisely as Stephen had done before the Sanhedrim. Stephen, 
in his speech, asserted his attachment to the principles of the 
Mosaic religion. Paul saw the truthfulness and advantages 
of this, and adopted the same course with great effect before 
King Agrippa. Stephen spoke plainly of the temple and the 
nature of the true worship of Jehovah. Paul saw the strength 
and beauty of this thought and followed it in his speech at 
Athens. We would not argue from these facts that Paul was 
a mere copyist, but that Stephen was strictly his predecessor 
and one of his ablest instructors. 





Art. V.—THE 1260 YEARS OF ANTICHRIST. 


THE chronology of the Apocalypse is the vexed question of 
unfulfilled prophecy. The chief difficulty of explaining and 
applying prophetic symbols would be removed if we could 
identify their archetypes in the facts of history; and this 
again would be more easily accomplished if we could settle 
the dates and periods of the Apocalypse in their true order. 
An important step is gained by settling the true scope and 
scheme of the book itself. Indeed, till this be done we may 
say of the writer, “he walks on in darkness.” We have not 
space here even to enumerate the various theories, but must 
content ourselves by simply stating our own, which is, that 
the design of the book of Revelation is to sketch an outline 
of the history of the Church from the time of John down to 
the final judgment day—giving her struggles, her sufferings, her 
triumphs, her final success and glorious reward, together with 
the bloody type and the everlasting doom of her enemies. 

As one object of prophecy is to “forewarn and forearm 
the Church,” it has ever been the method of Divine Wisdom 
to keep betore the eye of faith and “the mind that hath wis- 
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dom” some intimations of the providential future relating to 
the holy seed, including with greater or less clearness, a 
description, not only of the more important facts which were 
to transpire, but some hints also as to time. Thus the 
bondage of the Hebrews in Egypt and Babylon, the first 
advent of Christ, the destruction of Jerusalem, with numerous 
other events, are examples of this kind. Inquiry, therefore, 
into the providential future of the Church is both relevant 
and important when reverently and discreetly made by the 
light of prophecy and the facts of history. As to time, dif- 
ferent methods of notation are adopted in Scripture. The 
simplest is to put down the period in solar years. But, 
éxcept in a few instances, chiefly the “four hundred years’” 
captivity of the Hebrews in Egypt, (Gen. xv, 13,) and their 
“seventy years’” captivity in Babylon, (Jer. xxv, 11, 12,) there 
is scarcely a mention made of solar time for the measurement 
of prophetic cycles. Another mode, of greater frequency, is 
by symbolic time, or where a lesser period is put for a greater, — 
as a day for a year, a week for seven years, a month for thirty 
years, or a year of three hundred and sixty days for three hund- 
red and sixty years. Thus, the “seventy weeks” of Daniel 
(chap. ix, 24) are 70 weeks x 7=490 years. The “ forty-two 
months” of John (Rev. xi, 2) are 42x30=1260 years—always 
reckoning in symbolic time 30 days to a month. So, also, 
the “time, times, and a half time,” or “time, times, and the 
dividing of time,” (Dan. vii, 25; Rev. xii, 14,) are a year, two 
years, and a half year, which, reckoning 360 days to a year, and 
counting each day as the symbol of a year, (as in Ezek. iv, 6,) 
make 1260 years. The “thousand two hundred and three- 
score days” (Rev. xi, 3) are, in like manner, 1260 years. 

Two other methods are resorted to, and are by far the more 
common, whereby to give a clue to the question of time, 
namely; the ORDER OF EVENTS, and the NATURE and DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCUMSTANCES of events. These are brought out with 
great prominence in the Apocalypse ; the former only giving a 
general idea of time prior to the event, but both being of 
indispensable value in connection with other methods. For 
instance: where events are described serially, it is obvious that 
if the first, or any subsequent link of the series, can be iden- 
tified in history, it is easy to trace the connection progress- 
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ively or regressively, as the case may be; particularly if, 
midway of this chain, an important chronological link 
becomes indisputably recognizable, a large gain is made 
toward the unfolding of the subsequent periods. Now, such 
a recognizable link is found in the 1260 years of Antichrist. 
We are guided in our searchings after this important date by 
the frequent notations of symbolic time, by the general law of 
serial order and relation, and by the light of descriptive cir- 
cumstances. To fix the date of this period has been a focal 
point to which criticism and investigation have been directed 
with no common zeal and diligence. If this can be done, the 
present status of the Church can be clearly defined, and its 
more immediate future forestalled. 

The period of the reign of Antichrist, including an account 
of his downfall, has received greater formality and fullness of 
description, and a bolder outline of chronological limitation, 
than any period of the Apocalyptic visions, filling one third 
the entire book of Revelation. The struggles of the Church 
with pagan Rome, with the northern barbarians who disrupted 
the Western empire, together with the overflowing scourge of 
the Mohammedans, embracing the periods of the entire first 
six seals, and six of the trumpet periods under the seventh 
seal, were dismissed, in less than half the space, in the four 
preceding chapters. The tenth chapter of Revelation marks 
an interval in the prophecy, and must be regarded as a formal 
prelude to the grand and terrific cycle which was to follow. 
It was the moment of a solemn announcement. The most 
terrible enemy the Church would ever be called to grapple 
with now presented himself. When Daniel had beheld him 
in the remote distance, “he was grieved in his spirit, the 
visions of his head troubled him,” and “his countenance was 
changed.” (Dan. vii, 15, 28.) The period was to be long, 
and the conflicts of the Church mighty; and now, lest it 
should be inferred that because the seventh seal had been 
opened, and six of the trumpet periods under that seal already 
passed, the end of the Church’s warfare had come and the 
time of her sufferings over, a “ mighty angel” descended from 
heaven, and with one foot upon the sea and the other upon 
the earth, and with his hand lifted toward heaven, “swore by 
him that liveth for ever and ever, é7t ypovoc ove éort ért, that 
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the time is not yet, but in the days of the voice of the seventh 
angel, when he shall sound,* the mystery of God should be 
finished.” Immediately after this prologue contained in 
the tenth chapter, follow various independent representations 
of this antichristian power, its nature, its enormous expansion, 
its malignant persecutions of the faithful, its corruptions and 
blasphemy, and its everlasting downfall. From the beginning 
of the tenth chapter to the eleventh verse of the nineteenth 
chapter, the descriptions are entirely engrossed with the his- 
tory and doom of Antichrist, and events connected therewith. 
After the downfall of Antichrist the thread of the prophetic 
narrative is resumed only at chapter xix, 11. 

As the principal object of this article is to determine the 
date of this antichristian period, as nearly as may be by solar 
measurement, we hasten to this point. In seven different 
places, by the varied computation of “ days,” “months,” and 
“times,” the years of the reign of Antichrist are put down 
at just 1260. (Daniel vii, 25; xii, 7; Revelation xi, 2, 3; 
xii, 6, 14; xiii, 5.) Is there no moral significance in this 
fact? Is the question of time a matter of simple curios- 
ity? We think not. If, then, Antichrist is to reign 1260 
years, and is then, according to the explicit statements of proph- 
ecy seven times recorded, to fall to rise no more, it is apparent 
that to fix the date of this period, to determine where the 1260 
years begin, is to supply new matter of consolation and 
hope to an afflicted and struggling Church, and new motives 
for patient activity and perseverance. 

Where, then, do the 1260 years begin? This question can 
be answered only by a careful attention to descriptive cireum- 
stances involving the character, form, and proportions of Anti- 
christ. We arrive at the solution by a sort of inductive 
process. For instance, when all the characteristics of Anti- 
christ, as laid down in prophecy, are brought together and 
submitted, then the historic power, or agency, which is found 

* This is certainly the true rendering. It is well known that weAAw is often 
used to express simple futurity, as in Matthew xi, 14; Luke ix, 31; John xi, 51, 
et al. The angel evidently intended only to declare the time yet future when 
“the mystery of God should be finished,” that is, God’s mysterious providence 
toward the Church, in allowing her thus to be persecuted. The sequel shows 


that this “mystery of God” was not finished till late in the period of the seventh 
trumpet. 
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to embody in itself all these, and to fall within the historic 
order and relation of time and sequence indicated, must be 
assumed to be the real and historic prototype and impersona- 
tion of these prophetic symbols and delineations. In no other 
way could the question be solved from the nature of the case. 
We have not space for the details of the argument, but must 
generalize our statements under two heads: the moral char- 
acter and the external form of Antichrist. It is only by its 
outgrowth, or external form, that we are able to trace and fix 
the true chronos of its existence. 

1. The Antichrist of prophecy is an apostate Christian Church. 
Paul says, “ The day of the Lord shall not come except there 
come 7) atooracia, THE APOSTACY first, and that man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God or that is worshiped.” 

So also John describes the same power under the image of 
a “harlot,” the standing symbol of an apostate, idolatrous 
Church. (Rev. xvii. See Ezek. xvi, xxviii.) The merchand- 
ise of mystic Babylon was in the couatwr Kat puyac avOpwrwr, 
“bodies and souls of men.” (Rev. xvii, 13.) She trafficked 
in the temporal and eternal interests of mankind. 

2. Antichrist was to be the great persecutor of the saints, 
the terror of the Church. “He shall wear out the saints of 
the Most High,” says Daniel, and shall “make war with the 
saints and prevail against them,” “and shall destroy the 
mighty and the holy people.” (Dan. vii, 21, 25; viii, 24.) 
John saw the “harlot” “drunken with the blood of the saints 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” and in “ Baby- 
lon” was found “the blood of the prophets and of saints.” 
Rey. xvii, 6; xviii, 24. John abounds in the descriptions of 
Antichrist as a persecuting power. 

3. Antichrist is a temporal and spiritual autocracy. Daniel 
says “he shall think to change times and laws,” (chap.vii, 25,) 
a phrase which exactly denotes the absolute prerogative of 
God as the supreme ruler of human affairs, as the same 
prophet himself teaches, (chap. ii, 21:) “And he [God] 
changeth the times and the seasons; he removeth kings and 
setteth up kings.” Paul says that “he [the man of sin, Anti- 
christ,] as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.” (2 Thess. ii, 4.) These and such like passages 
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show an assumption of supremacy over human affairs, both 
in spiritual and temporal things, which rightfully belongs to 
God only. 

4, Antichrist is a Roman power of a new and peculiar type, 
not of civic Rome, but a power Roman in its character. 

5. Antichrist is a Roman power of the later period, to arise 
after the extinction of the empire in the West. 

6. Antichrist is a political sovereignty. Daniel represents 
it under the symbol of a “horn,” the established symbol of a 
kingdom. (Dan. vii, 8; xx, 24.) John speaks of it under the 
image of a “ beast,” and as one of the “ heads” of the “ beast,” 
which expressly denote a kingdom or form of government. 
(Rev. xvii, 8-11.) It is not necessary to carry our specifica- 
tions further. 

Now the point of the argument lies here: at whatever period 
the Church is found to have taken on these several character- 
istics, at that period we are to look for the date of the rise of 
Antichrist. It is a simple search into the history of the 
Church for the embodied and historic prototype of the sym- 
bolic descriptions of prophecy. 

1. The order of our inquiry leads us first to determine the 
period of the Church’s apostacy. We do not ask, At what 
age did the Church depart from the simplicity of the apostles ? 
but, At what period did she become so corrupt as to answer 
to the descriptions of prophecy relating to Antichrist, the “man 
of sin,” the “great harlot,” mystic “ Babylon,” the “little 
horn,” the eighth head of the beast, (Rev. xvii, 11,) the remorse- 
less persecutor of the saints? Three gradational stages mark 
the downward progress of the Church to her grand apostasy. 
These we shall denominate the Acerarchal period, the State 
Church period, and the period of the revolt of the popes from 
the dominion of the Eastern emperors. During the first three 
centuries the Church had grown up a separate establishment 
from the State, and had, from various causes, developed the 
idea and form of a spiritual hierarchy, culminating in the 
Bishop of Rome. The doctrine of the absolute unity of the 
Church, holding guardianship of the spiritual efficacy of all 
the sacraments and of all channels of grace, made the doctrine 
of a spiritual autocracy or headship necessary, and the Bishop 
of Rome was designated as that head. The maxim, as old as 
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Cyprian, “ extra ecclesiam nulla salus,’ was a most natural 
conclusion. Here, then, the foundations of a spiritual des- 
potism were laid. The outlines of the character of the “man 
of sin,” “sitting in the temple of God, and showing himself 
that he is God,” were formed. It took form in the blasphe- 
mous exaltation of the spiritual office, and the merging first 
the Church into the hierarchy and then the hierarchy into the 
papacy, assuming the absolute vicegerency of Christ upon 
the earth, and dooming with anathema all schism, dissent, or 
protest. Such was the form and fashion which the Church 
began to take on prior to the fourth century. Innocent I., in 
the beginning of the fifth century, and Leo the Great, forty 
years later, consolidated the foundations of this new monar- 
chy, and Gregory the Great, at the close of the sixth century, 
carried forward the structure to completion in all essential 
features. The spiritual hierarchy thus erected was the first 
grand step in the apostasy. 

Another step was taken, in the fourth and subsequent cen- 
turies, by erecting this hierarchal establishment into a State 
Church. Under the Christian emperors, from the time of 
Constantine, the Church became a branch of the civil polity. 
The Church had ‘grown up a separate establishment hitherto, 
and as it operated from the force and genius of the Christian 
life and doctrine, it antagonized directly not only with pagan- 
ism as a religious institution, but with the genius of the 
Roman polity as an offspring of pagan intellect and super- 
stition. It became obvious, therefore, that either the empire 
must overcome Christianity or Christianity would revolutionize 
the empire, or they must unite upon some middle ground of 
compromise. This last device was adopted by Constantine, 
and a State Church arose. But by exalting the Church in her 
wealth and external power and privilege, through this union, 
she became, in an inverse proportion, debased and corrupted 
spiritually, and the unholy alliance became the second grand 
step in her great apostasy. As the spiritual hierarchy had been 
developed and advocated by Cyprian, so the State Church the- 
ory became the beau ideal of Church perfection with Augus- 
tine; and the idea and model which her writers and learned 
men supplied, her secularized clergy reduced to form and 
hardened into law, and enforced as dogma, as fast as the prog- 
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ress of events would allow. During the period of this State 
Church existence, however, the Bishop of Rome and the whole 
Church were overshadowed by the authority of the Romano- 
Byzantine emperors, and never reached, and in the nature of 
the case never could reach, the full height and proportions 
of that antichristian prototype which filled the eye and gave 
birth to the symbolism of prophecy. While Rome remained 
subject to the Eastern emperors, their ecclesiastical as well .as 
temporal supremacy was never openly opposed by the popes 
and clergy. Justinian, in his revision of Roman law, legis- 
lates for the Church as well as the State, and settles every- 
thing by imperial authority, from the creed on the Trinity to 
the number of blows of the scourge to be inflicted, or pious 
ejaculations to be uttered, for each offense under the peniten- 
tial code. It is true that Pope Gregory II., writing to the 
emperor Leo, pleads that princes should not intermeddle with 
the affairs of the Church; but this was only in abatement of 
the alarming and unprecedented reach of power assumed by 
that most incorrigible iconoclast, and was also the date of the 
final revolt of the popes from the tyranny of the emperors. 
The emperors were always a check upon the popes, and 
restrained and baffled their ambition, and often humbled 
them, as well by their own as by the petty tyranny of the 
exarchs. It was only after the popes had shaken off their 
connection with and dependence on the emperors, and become a 
separate power, the assumed representatives and defenders of 
the Italian cause, standing unawed and isolated in their 
gigantic usurpations, that the Church rapidly reached the full 
dimensions of her predicted apostasy. This was about the 
middle of the eighth century. Gregory II. came in collision 
with and openly revolted from the dominion of the emperors, 
and their power practically died in the West with Leo, 
A. D. 741. “ With Gregory,” says Milman, with his eye 
on this pee 8 point, “we enter upon a new epoch of Latin 
Christianity.” 

Here, then, are three stages in the historic development of 
Antichrist, as an apostate Church, which we have denominated 
the hierarchal period, the State Chareh period, and the epoch 
of the revolt of the popes from the dominion of the eastern 
emperors, and their assumption of control of the powers of 
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human governments. This last epoch alone was marked by 
that well-defined trait of Antichrist, already mentioned, when 
he “should think to change times and laws”—an assumption 
of the absolute prerogative of God. This was the crowning act 
of Church apostasy ; and nothing is better attested in history 
than that the popes did not assume it until the period of their 
revolt from the dominion of the emperors, and that they did 
assume it then. 

The moral status of the Church was now clearly anti- 
christian, and its relative attitude toward the civil powers 
of the world, brings it forth in distinct individuality. Its 
character and its acts are no longer complicated with state 
supremacy, but are strictly its own. The doctrine of one 
Catholic Church, the repository of all ecclesiastical power, and 
of all spiritual power for temporal absolution, and the chan- 
nel of all sacramental grace for eternal salvation, had become 
a dogma. The primacy of St. Peter, and the lineal descent 
of the popes from him, had been an accredited tenet from tho 
beginning of the fifth century. The doctrine of a Theocratic 
Church had drawn after it the inference that all seeming vari- 
ations of opinion, being opposed to the unity of the Church, 
should be prohibited under anathema and suppressed by 
authority. The prohibition of the use and reading of such 
books as were supposed to contain heretical or injurious doc- 
trine, had been enforced under anathema since the fifth cen- 
tury. Image worship, which had become only a compromise 
with heathenism and a substitute for idol worship, had become 
so thoroughly rooted and so universally popular, that not even 
the whole civil authority of the Roman government under 
two successive emperors, enforced by a sanguinary civil war, 
could displace or even check it in the West. The Teutonic 
and other barbarian conquerors of the West could easily trans- 
fer their adoration of the old divinities to the Virgin Mary 
and the saints. The penitential system had practically sup- 
planted the evangelical doctrines of repentance and faith, and 
placed in the hands of the clergy the temporal punishment of 
sin. Monasticism, celibacy of the clergy, priestly absolution, 
auricular confession, the superstitious veneration of the sacra- 
ments, the denial of the Scriptures (particularly any transla- 
tion but the Vulgate) to the common people, the right of the 
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Church to enforce uniformity of faith by civil and corporal 
penalties, the authority of tradition in fixing the sense of 
Scripture and the rights of the Church, these and other 
features of the “man of sin” had developed to antichristian 
proportions. Indeed, the student in Church history will not 
dispute the antichristian character of the Church at this time, 
but will object rather that we have not placed it earlier. To 
this, however, we repeat the answer, that the archetypal idea 
of prophecy, concerning the Church’s apostasy, could not be 
historically developed and realized while the Church remained 
as a subordinate power of the Roman civil polity. Her 
assuming to “ change times and laws” could never, from the 
nature of the case, coexist with her subordination to civil 
powers. The bond between the Roman Church and the im- 
perial Roman State must be severed, the State Church period 
of her history terminated ; and she thus individualized, stand- 
ing isolated and apart, must be contemplated as acting out the 
genius of her own character unawed and unrestrained. The 
force of the argument under this head is to date the Church’s 
apostasy, in her full antichristian proportions, at the middle 
of the eighth century, or A. D. 756. 

2. Weare to consider the Antichrist of prophecy was to be a 
Roman power. We mean not simply that it was to grow up 
within the limits of the old Roman empire, or that it was to 
have its seat in the ancient city of Rome, (both which are true,) 
much less that it was to be the civic empire restored; but 
that it was to be Roman in its character, the reproduction, 
in a form altogether new and peculiar, of the essential features 
of the old Roman dominion. Daniel saw this power as a “ lit- 
tle horn” rising out of the head of the “ beast,” which symbol- 
ized the Roman empire, and John saw it as an “ eighth ” head 
of this same Roman beast. (Dan. vii, 7,8; Rev. xvii, 11.) The 
government of the emperors would pass away, but Antichrist, 
like a phoenix, would rise from its ashes. Imperial Rome 
would perish, but, like the chrysalis, it was to inclose the ele- 
ments of a new organization, which, after being warmed by 
the milder influences of Christianity, would become partially 
transformed and evolved into life. If it could be said of John 
the Baptist, coming in “the spirit and power of Elijah,” that 
he “was Elijah,” by the same law of language, and a slighter 
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metonymy, could the Antichrist of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
be called Roman. The civil empire of Rome was demolished 
in the West by the barbarous nations of northern Europe, in 
the East by the Saracens and Turks; but in the West the 
Roman character long survived, as in the East the Greek and 
Asiatic traits still remained. The civil subjugation, or even 
the Christianization, of a people does not annihilate the idio- 
syncrasies of national character, but will give them a new 
direction. 

Three principal traits distinguish the Roman type of char- 
acter: law, submission, dominion. The Roman mind was not 
speculative or inquisitive, like the Greek, but legislative and 
practical. Philosophy was not indigenous to Italy, but was 
always cultivated there as an exotic. But history and juris- 
prudence suited their genius; and of the latter it may be said, 
in the language of Frederic Schlegel, “it is the only original 
intellectual possession of great value to which the Romans 
can lay undisputed claim.” In jurisprudence was represented 
the true bent and greatness of the Roman mind. The. con- 
quests of their victorious legions supplied new materials for 
the deliberations of the senate, and the application of that 
juridical polity which enwrapped in its iron folds the world, 
as known to the ancients, west of the Euphrates. The 
dominion of the world was the dream of the emperor, and the 
inborn conceit and passion of the subject. Age after age had 
left its distinct impression of nationality, and generation after 
generation had inherited the spirit of that “compact unity, 
that lofty pride, that grasping dominion, that sublime patri- 
otism,” which had at last erected the colossal proportions of a 
despotism such as the world had never seen. Daniel calls it 
“dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly,” (Dan. vii, 7,) 
and all allusions to it in the Apocalypse are of the same char- 
acter. What form of Christianity could be expected to rise 
among such a people? After the civil empire had become 
extinct, and the spiritual life of the Church had declined into 
the mere chivalry of nominal proselytism, the genius of the 
people would erect an absolutism in the Church by the laws 
of moral affinity and the force of national tendencies, and it 
is thus the Roman hierarchy became a most natural result. It 
was simply the outgrowth of the mental habits and sentiments 
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of the people, when the higher life of Christianity ceased to 
become the law of action, and when the framework of civil 
government was demolished by the barbarians, leaving the 
Church as the ruling force and hope of society. 

At an early period of Christianity the decline of spiritual 
life gave prominence to national and provincial tendencies in 
the Church. The Greek mind, ever given to speculation, its 
philosophy “ insatiably inquisitive,” early betrayed the Church 
into disputations upon profitless and impracticable abstrac- 
tions. For centuries, almost all the controversies which 
agitated the Church arose from those portions of the world 
pervaded by the Greek mind and genius. Less anxious for 
the exterior form of the Church than for the metaphysical 
basis and the etiological history of her doctrines, the Greek 
mind became prolific of questions which engendered factions, 
disturbed the general quiet, and quenched the living flame 
of piety. The tendency of the Western or Latin portion of 
the Church was exactly the reverse. The Roman mind, averse 
to philosophy, accustomed to submission, and satisfied with 
the plain, authoritative statements of truth, rested in the more 
quiet element of unquestioning faith ; and, impelled by its own 
genius to the outwardness and juridical character of religion, 
devoted itself to the consolidation of the Christian body under 
one compact, digested code of discipline, administered by a 
hierarchy of which the Bishop of Rome was the culminating 
head. The tendency of the Roman mind, says Milman, was 
to “harden into inflexible statute that which before had been 
left to usage, opinion, and feeling. The East enacted creeds, 
the West discipline.” It is easy to perceive, also, how, in such 
a condition of things, the habit of appealing controversies to 
the umpirage of the Bishop of Rome should have grown up 
almost insensibly among the Churches. In the fourth century 
(A. D. 347) the right of appeal to the Bishop of Rome was 
established by the orthodox Council of Laodicea, and sanc- 
tioned in A. D. 379 by the emperors Gratian and Valentinian, 
and in A. D. 421 the same was further confirmed by imperial 
authority by Valentinian IIT. 

How could it be otherwise than that power should concen- 
trate at Rome? The “eternal city” had been for centuries 
the political center of the world. Trade, travel, politics, art, 
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news, fashion, all had a central relation to Rome. The re- 
moval of the seat of empire to Constantinople could not 
deprive Rome of all her ancient greatness. Besides, by 
removing at such a distance the. presence of the emperor, it 
left the Bishop of Rome the most influential person in Europe, 
and for four centuries the events of the Church and the empire 
tended to confirm and exalt the primacy of the see of St. 
Peter with a constant, though generally insensible, advance 
of power in political affairs. The Latin language, the natural 
bond of the Roman family, continued long to preserve both the 
unity and pre-eminence of the Roman character. It was the 
language of the Vulgate Scriptures, of the liturgy, of the litera- 
ture and learning of the Romans; and after the irruptions of 
the barbarous nations, when a babel of tongues threatened to 
deluge Europe, the Latin became more than ever not only a bond 
of Roman unity, but an instrument of priestly craft and ascend- 
ency. For a long time Romans only were intrusted with 
episcopal dignity. It was late in the sixth century (A. D. 566) 
before any but a Roman by birth appeared among the lists of 
the Frankish bishops. Popes Leo and Gregory the Great, 
both Romans by birth, and proudly inheriting the spirit of 
their ancestry, were scarcely less ambitious for the grandeur 
and perpetuity of Rome than for the defense and extension of 
the Christian faith. They were good representatives of the 
prevalent genius of the papacy. They both marked epochs in 
the Papacy and in the history of Christianity, and both devel- 
oped the Roman type of mind in a new phase. “ With Leo, 
Paul and Peter were the Romulus and Remus of Christian 
Rome ;” and with Gregory, Church extension was but a new 
form of Roman conquest. Such was the spirit of the papacy 
and of the hierarchy. All missionary conquest abroad was 
consolidated under the absolute rule of the Roman See, not 
by the voluntary choice of the nominally converted nations, 
but by virtue of the divine right of the successors of St. Peter 
to universal dominion. Heresy, hence, became treason, and 
insubordination was-punished as a crime. The penitential 
system was not less rigid than the Roman military discipline, 
and its penalties far more terrible to superstition than fines, 
scourges, imprisonments, or even death. The whole Papal 
theory of Church government and spiritual authority is but 
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the reproduction, in a new form, of the Roman idea of domin- 
ion. Popery could have arisen to complete success nowhere 
but in Rome; and the Church, having once lost its divine 
life, could take on no other form but Popery in Rome, and 
among native Romans. So far as these suggestions have any 
bearing upon the question of the date of Antichrist, it may be 
observed that though the argument naturally connects itself 
with the paragraph which. follows, without which it is incom- 
plete, yet it is obvious that, as a Roman power, Antichrist 
could not arise until Christianity had first conquered pagan 
Rome; nor until afterward when the Church, having lost its 
spiritual life and apostolic simplicity, had become in its turn 
interpenetrated by the reactive force of the Roman genius and 
character ; nor until, finally, the convulsions of Europe had 
opened the arena for the ambitious aspirations of the papacy. 

3. But Antichrist is not only a Roman power, but a Roman 
power of the later prophetic period—the last development of 
the old Roman dominion, which was to arise after the final 
extinction of the civil power of the emperors in Italy. The 
argument under this head is more conclusive as to date, be- 
cause relating more exclusively to political events. Our space 
will admit of only a brief summary of the argument. 

In Revelation xvii, 3, the “great whore,” Antichrist, is 
represented as sitting upon a “scarlet-colored beast,” which 
had “seven heads and ten horns.” That this “beast” is a 
representation of the Roman power is so obvious and so gener- 
ally admitted we shall assume it without discussion. The 
present argument relates to the “seven heads,” their order and 
continuance, and the succession of the “eighth head,” men- 
tioned verse 11. These heads are thus explained by the angel 
interpreter, verses 9, 10: “ The seven heads are seven mount- 
ains on which the woman sitteth. And there are seven 
kings; five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet 
come, and when he cometh he must continue a short space.” 
If we take the word “mountains” here literally, it is most 
natural to understand it of the “seven hills” on which the 
city of Rome stood. But it seems more in accordance with 
the style of the prophet to understand it symbolically to 
denote forms of sovereignty, as in Isa. ii, 2, and xi, 9; Jer. 
li, 25; Dan. ii, 35; Zech. iv, 7. Thus the “seven heads” 
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and the “seven mountains” are explained in verse 10 to be 
“seven kings,” which, in prophetic idiom, are seven forms of 
government. This exactly corresponds te historic truth. 
. Tacitus, their own historian, writing about the same time 
that John wrote the Apocalypse, in his enumeration of the 
different forms of Roman government says, “Rome was gov- 
erned by kings, by consuls, by dictators, by decemvirs, and 
by military tribunes with consular authority.” The trium- 
virates rather marked periods of disturbanees, and were tem- 
porary and transitional. Tacitus mentions five, not includ- 
ing the imperial, which existed at the time of writing. 
John says “five are fallen, and one is, [the imperial,] and 
the other is not yet come.” The coincidence is complete. 
There was but one other form of Roman civil government in 
Italy after the imperial, and that was the lieutenaney, or exar- 
chate, which, says John, “is not yet come, and when he com- 
eth he must continue a short space.” It existed in Italy from 
A. D.554to A. D. 752. The Roman power was commonly sym- 
bolized by a beast with seven heads. (Rev. xii, 3; xiii, 10.) 
Now, our argument lies here. It was after these seven forms 
of Roman government should have passed away that the 
“eighth” form should arise. It is to this eighth form that 
the attention is specially called by the angel nuncio. It is this 
eighth power that is to be the great persecuting power, the _ 
terror of the world, the reproduction of the entire beast, Anti- 
christ : “ And the beast that was and is not, even he is the 
eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition.” (Verse 
11.) In verse 8 it is called “the beast that was, and is not, 
and yet is;” that is, “the beast that existed, then ceased to 
exist, and then reappeared.” The Roman government existed 
under its “seventh head” (the exarchate) till A. D. 752. It 
then ceased to exist. It afterward reappeared under its “ eighth” 
head, the papacy, in its full antichristian proportions. The 
dominion of this eighth head was indeed peculiar, a form swé 
generis, but so universal, so absolute, and so intensely Roman, 
(it was “ of the seven,”) both in the persons who swayed it and 
in its genius and character, that it might be well said the 
entire beast reappeared in this head. It was the last develop- 
ment of the Roman type of sovereignty. We claim, then, 
that this description of the prophet proves that Antichrist was 
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to be the last development of Roman power, and that it was 
to appear after the civil government of the emperors had 
become extinct in Italy, after the last form of the old civil 
dominion had passed away; that is, as history settles the 
date, after A. D. 752. 

4. A further argument on the date of antichrist, corrob- 
orative of the foregoing, is found in Daniel vii, 8, 20, 24. 
After mentioning the “ten horns” of the beast, as represent- 
ing ten kingdoms which were to arise out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the prophet speaks of another “little horn” 
that arose, “ before whom there were tree of the first horns 
plucked up by the roots;” “before whom three fell;” and 
again, “he [the little horn] shall subdue three kings.” Here, 
then, it is specifically stated, in three different places, that 
three of the ten horns, or kingdoms, should fall before, or be 
plucked up by the little horn. That this “little horn” is a 
representative of the identical antichristian power of which 
John speaks under the symbols of the “ harlot,” the “ beast,” 
“ Babylon,” the “eighth head” of the beast, etc., and that 
the fall of the three kingdoms was a necessary preliminary to 
its full power and triumph, are too obvious to admit of dis- 
pute. The point, then, which concerns our present argument 
is, At what time did three of the ten kingdoms fall before the 
little horn, or papacy? In determining this point it is obvious 


‘we must first go back a step and identify the ten kingdoms. 


In this we shall follow Dr. Hales, who, after Machiavel and 
Bishop Lloyd, gives the following list : The Huns in Hungary ; 
the Ostrogoths in Mesia and Italy; the Visigoths in Pannonia 
{and Spain ;] the Franks in Gaul; the Vandals in Africa ; the 
Suevi and Alans in Spain; the Burgundians in Burgundy ; 
the Heruli, in Italy ; the Saxons in Briton ; and the Lombards 
in Lombardy. As this list is from Machiavel, himself a papist, 
and has received the sanction of the celebrated chronologers, 
Bishop Lioyd and Dr. Hales, with other great names we 
need not mention, we shall assume it without discussion. We 
regard it as the only defensible hypothesis, substantially, which 
has been offered. Another point it is needful to premise, 
which is of still more importance to our argument. As the 
three horns which were plucked up seemed evidently, from all 
the descriptions, to have been directly and fatally in the way 
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of the “little horn,” as obstacles to its ambition, so that their 
utter extinction became necessary to the success of its schemes, 
we seem directed to Italy as the seat of their empire and 
the scene of their catastrophe. Nowhere else could they 
fatally obstruct the ambitious schemes of the papacy. The 
question therefore simplifies itself into the following: At what 
time did three of the ten kingdoms, having their seat in Italy, 
fall? Wonderful are the coincidences of history! Just three, 
no more, no less, of these ten barbarian kingdoms had their 
seat in Italy, and fell. The Heruli, under their king and 
leader Odoacer, enter Italy, and by their conquest of Rome 
terminate the western Roman empire, A. D. 476. The Ostro- 
goths, under their king Theodoric, conquer the Heruli, sub- 
vert their kingdom, and establish the Gothic sovereignty; 
A. D. 493. Their kingdom continues till A. D, 554, when it is 
in turn subverted by Narses, and Rome once more becomes 
subject to the eastern emperors. In A. D. 726 Rome revolts 
from the Greek emperors, and in A. D. 752 the exarchate, and 
with it the Roman civil power, is forever extinguished in Italy 
by the Lombards, whose rising fortunes now overshadow Rome 
and eclipse the ambition of the papacy. The severest struggle 
that ever occurred between the popes and the barbaric king- 
doms now ensued; but by the sword of the Franks, in obedi- 
ence to the call of the popes, the Lombards were expelled from 
central Italy, and Rome forever delivered from their power, 
A. D. 756. Their kingdom is finally extinguished by Charle- 
mage, the great champion and supporter of the Papal Church, 
A.D. 774. Thus the Heruli, the Ostrogoths, and the Lom- 
bards came in direct collision with the papacy, and were 
“ plucked up by the roots” and destroyed. 

The argument, therefore, under this head is conclusive, and 
stands thus: The rise of the “little horn” to the full propor- 
tions of Antichrist is to follow immediately upon the fall of 
three of the “ten kingdoms” which stood directly “ before” 
it; the prophetic descriptions lead us to look to Italy as the 
theater of the rise and fall of these “three kingdoms ;” the 
last of the three Italian horns or kingdoms fell A. D. 756: 
therefore this is the proper date of the establishment of the 
“little horn” in its full proportions as Antichrist. 

5. Among the characteristics of Antichrist, as given by Dan- 
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iel and John, is the oft-repeated one of a political sovereignty. 
The hierarchy enslaved the souls and tyrannized over the con- 
sciences of men ; but no less definite and indelible, as the mark 
and test of Antichrist, was the assumption of political sov- 
ereignty. Daniel repeatedly represents this power under the 
symbol of a “horn,” (Dan. vii, 8, 20, 21, 24, 25,) which the 
angel interpreter decides to be the symbol of a “kingdom.” 
“The ten horns out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall 
arise, and another shall arise after them, and he shall be 
diverse from the first, and he shall subdue three kings.” Just 
as true as the “ ten horns” denoted ten political sovereignties, 
so true did the eleventh, or “little horn” which “arose after 
them,” denote a political sovereignty. So also in Revelation 
xvii, 9-11, just as true as the “seven heads” denoted seven 
forms of civil government, so truly did the “eighth” denote 
an eighth form of civil government. Mr. Faber argues, that 
because the “little horn” is represented as rising among and 
behind the “ten horns,” and prior to the fall of the “three 
horns,” therefore it must have existed as a horn while it was 
yet rising as an ecclesiastical power, and anterior to the date 
of the temporal sovereignty of the popes. And this would be 
conclusive if the positive reasons above assigned did not forbid. 
We cannot set aside the authoritative and inspired interpreta- 
tion of Scripture itself, which decides that the “horn” in this 
place denotes “kingdom.” We are therefore required to con- 
sider the prophet here as using the prolepsis, a figure of speech 
entirely admissible and common. He applies the title of 
“horn” to the papacy by way of anticipation, before it 
became possessed of temporal sovereignty, and while it was 
aspiring to that power. This could be done, according to a 
very natural and common law of language, without altering 
the symbolic meaning of the word w hich he himeelf had fixed. 
But to make the “ten horns” denote “ten kingdoms,” and the 
eleventh, or “little horn,” denote a priesthood, or ecclesiastical 
power, would be a violation of the laws of symbolic interpret- 
ation. So also, to make the “seven heads,” (Rev. xvii, 9-11,) 
denote seven forms of civil government, and the “ eighth ” head 
to denote a Church power as such, is an equal violence done to 
right interpretation. 


The question then to be here settled simply relates to the time 
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when the pope became a temporal prince. There is no fact of 
history better settled than this. Down to near the middle of 
the eighth century the popes laid no claim to civil supremacy. 
Gregory II., A. D. 729, in his letter to the Emperor Leo, says, 
“The doctrines of the Church are in the hands of the bishops, 
not of the emperor; as the prelates should abstain from the 
affairs of State, so princes from those of the Church.” The 
sovereignty of the emperors down to this date, says Milman, 
“comprehended religious as well as temporal autocracy, and 
of this the clergy, though they had often resisted it, and vir- 
tually, perhaps, held it to be abrogated, had never formally, 
publicly, or deliberately declined the jurisdiction.” But now 
Leo inaugurates the war upon images, and brings the imperial 
and papal power in direct and fierce collision. Hitherto the 
papacy had been submissive and loyal to the civil power, but 


in Gregory it came to an open issue and revolted. The , 


emperor commanded the destruction of images in all the 
churches, and Gregory, in retaliation, absolved the subjects 
from their allegiance to the throne, and their duty to support 
a heretical prince, and sounded the tocsin of war. This was 
late in his pontificate, A. D. 730, and led to the final extinction 
of the power of the emperors in Italy. It marks an epoch in 
the history of the papacy. Henceforward a career of political 
ambition and usurpation opened before the boasted successors 
of St. Peter. Gregory appeals to the Franks for aid, and his 
negotiations are important indices of the times. “They 
mark,” says Milman, “the transition from the old to the new 
political system of Europe. They proclaim the severance of 
all political connection with the East. The pope, as an inde- 
pendent potentate, is forming an alliance with a transalpine 
sovereign for the liberation of Italy, and thus taking the lead 
in that total revolution in the great social system of Europe, 
the influence of which still survives in the relations between 
the transalpine nations and Italy. The step to papal aggran- 
dizement, though unpremeditated, is immense. Latin Chris- 
tendom is forming into a separate realm, of which the pope is 
the head. Henceforth the pope, if not yet a temporal sov- 
ereign, is a temporal potentate.” The events which followed 
during the next twenty-five years are spread out upon the page 
of history, and it is not important to our argument to trace 
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them. Suffice it to say, that when the step had once been 
taken, the Rubicon once passed, the assumption of the right 
of the pope to annul the obligations of civil government 
once openly made, and the East and West in actual war upon 
the issue of papal against imperial supremacy, it was neither 
in the temper of the pontificate nor in the possibilities of 
things to recede. By the aid of the Lombards the popes 
destroyed forever the civil power of the Roman emperors in 
Italy, and then, by the aid of the Franks, they exterminated 
the kingdom and power of the Lombards. Pending these 
events, Pope Zacharias had the address to hold at bay, for ten 
years, the arms of the Lombards, and without assuming the 
title, exercised the power and functions of a sovereign of 
Rome. Pepin, mayor of the palace, is crowned king of the 
Franks by Pope Zacharias, in opposition to the lawful claims 
of Chilperic, and the allegiance of the subjects transferred 
from the rightful to the usurping sovereign. By this act it 
was asserted and conceded that the power of the pope was 
above that of the throne. The allegiance of the subject, 
therefore, became dependent on the will and sanction of the 
spiritual authority of the successors of St. Peter. France now 
rapidly became the leading monarchy of Europe, and by her 
concurrent aid and powerful patronage the foundations of the 
temporal power of Antichrist were firmly settled. A few years 
later, under the pontificate of Stephen III., the arms of Pepin 
are again invoked. ‘That prince is the second time anointed 
king of the Franks, re-enters Italy, subjugates the Lombards, 
takes from them the exarchate, and bestows it upon the pope 
as his patrimony and kingdom for ever.* 

This event dates A. D. 756. It is the date of the final dis- 
memberment of Italy from the rule of the eastern emperors ; 
the date of the intimate and permanent union of the Roman 
see with the French throne; the date of transalpine inter- 
ference with Italian politics; the date of the assumption and 
admission of the power of the popes, as the successors of St. 


* The territory conquered and ceded for ever to the Roman See comprehended 
“Ravenna, Runini, Pesaro, Faro, Cesena, Sinigaglia, Jesi, Forlinpopoli, Forli, 
with the Castle of Lussibio, Montrefetro, Acerra, Monte di Lucano, Serra, San 
Marino, Robbio, Urbino, Gagli, Luciolo, Gubbio, Comachio, and Narni, which was 
severed from the dukedom of Spoleto.” 
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Peter and the vicegerents of God, to dissolve the bonds of civil 
government whenever and wherever government clashes with 
the plans or do¢trines of the Church; the date of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Bishop of Rome, and hence a new 
era both in the form and genius of the great apostasy; the 
date when Antichrist became not only a “ harlot,” a “ Baby- 
lon,” but the “little horn” and the “ beast.” Not that Anti- 
christ had even now attained its largest growth of iniquity; or 
in its secular aspirations its greatest insolence of power; but 
that here and at this date it fairly puts on that historic out- 
growth and form which answer to the descriptions of prophecy 
and the intimations given of the date of the 1260 years. From 
this period the rivalry between the miter and the crown openly 
raged, wherein the former, firmly seated in the superstitions of 
the masses, became thenceforward ascendant. Two hundred 
years afterward Gregory VIII. completed the structure which 
was laid in Gregory II. and in Stephen ITI. 

We have not space for other branches of the argument lead- 
ing to the same result, and must submit it upon the grounds 
herein already set forth. What, then, may be claimed as 
proven? 1. The Antichrist which struck the eye and en- 
grossed the symbolism of prophecy was an arrogant, corrupt, 
persecuting, spiritual autocracy, the arch enemy and grand 
terror of the true saints, the leading obstacle to the advance 
and triumphs of the Gospel. 2. This Antichrist is clearly set 
forth as combining the distinct and heterogeneous charac- 
teristics of spiritual and political sovereignty. By the one it 
assumed to sway and decide the spiritual, and by the other the 
temporal and civil destinies of mankind. It is an apostate 
Church, organized into a spiritual theocracy, and a political 
usurpation corrupting the kings of the earth. 3. This 
mammoth power, the terror of the saints and the scourge of 
the earth, is to continue 1260 natural or solar years. It is 
then to fall to rise no more. But as, from the nature of the 
subject, as above shown, the event of its falling, as that of its 
rising, involves the revolutions of opinion and great moral 
changes of society, and must therefore be more or less gradual, 
it is not to be supposed that the power of Antichrist will con- 
tinue in full force till the end of this period and then fall in 
one solar day or year, but that it shall wane, and the triumphant 
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cause of truth advance, till at the end of the 1260 years it will 
become an observable, recognizable fact of history—perhaps 
marked by positive dates in the constitutions and laws of 
nations, and in the extension, acts, and attitude of the visible 
Church—that “ Babylon is fallen,” for “ strong is the Lord God 
who judgeth her.” “Rejoice over her thou heaven, and ye 
holy apostles and prophets, for God hath avenged you on her.” 
4. That the date of this period of 1260 years can be de- 
termined in no other way than by comparing the descrip- 
tions of prophecy as to the character and form of Antichrist, 
and the intimations of the time of its appearance, with the 
established facts of history; and just where, in the progress of 
history, the Church is clearly seen to take on this predicted 
form and character, just there we are to fix the date of the 
period in question. 5. As the date of the prevalence and 
reign of Antichrist must, according to the principles here laid 
down, be fixed at A. D. 756, therefore the end of the predicted 
period of his reign must be 756+1260=2016—the year of the 
Christian era set by Infinite Wisdom for this long-prayed-for 
event. Amen, and amen. 

The events which are to follow the downfall of Antichrist, or 
the period of the 1260 years, are topics to be separately con- 
sidered, not belonging to the plan of this article. 





Arr. VI—LIBERALISM IN EUROPE. 


The difficulties in writing contemporary history are as great 
to-day as they ever have been. Nor have the improvements 
in communication, and in the diffusion of information by rail- 
roads, the telegraph, and the press, made it easier to judge 
accurately of particular events, and of leading public characters, 
or of the single elements of current history, than it was in the 
times of our revolutionary forefathers, or in the age of Colum- 
bus or Pericles. Opinions are now formed more rapidly, but 
probably not more correctly. True as this is of the great mass 
even of critical thinkers, it is to a greater degree so of the 
general public. The diversity of opinions about the char- 
acters of measures and of men in their own land is greatly 
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increased when we pass within the confines of another nation, 
with another tongue, and with prejudices based upon ancient 
antipathies of race and radically different social order. 

That honest journalists, looking necessarily from their 
peculiar standpoints, should give a certain coloring to their 
writings and see significance in events not admitted by their 
opponents, is but what may be justly expected. But, as a rule, 
the journalism of the day is corrupted to a fearful degree by 
personal passion, party spirit, national prejudices, or pecuniary 
interest. And, again, no class of writers have done more to 
spread and confirm party divisions and the prevailing misap- 
prehensions of each other by neighboring lands, than those 
travelers who pass rapidly through them, whose observations 
thus must be of the most hasty and superficial kind, but 
whose correspondence is written in a graceful or brilliant 
popular style, and is all the more valued because it claims to be 
impartial. Most readers have neither the capacity, time, nor 
inclination to examine these conflicting statements and sift out 
from them the truth concerning the events transpiring in other 
lands. 

The history of our late rebellion furnished a most striking 
example of the difficulties a public in a foreign land labors 
under, in forming a correct opinion of great movements in 
other nations. Young countries always know more of the 
old lands, from which they have been colonized, than the old 
countries do of the new. But yet an extraordinary ignorance 
has been displayed by the writings and conversation of even the 
most learned men of the most learned nations of Europe con- 
cerning the antecedent American history, the merits of ques- 
tions at issue in the contest, or the relative strength of the 
parties engaged. To this ignorance was added the confusion 
introduced by an active body of Southerners, who made gigantic 
efforts to mould European public opinion by their private inter- 
course in society and the publication of books and pamphlets. 
Disloyal Northerners wrote for the European press.* Corre- 
spondents were sent from Europe to America, to write down the 


* During the last Presidential election we met, in London, a Mr. N——, of New 
York, who was employed by the Standard and Herald to write editorials upon 
American affairs, and also the “ Letters from Richmond” and other parts of the 
South that graced the pages of those journals. 
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North and write up the South.* To give their correspondence 
a more insinuating character, it often contained “ pictures of 
American social life.” These were, at times, published in 
religious and family papers, and made Americans abroad 
burn with indignation, even more than the perverted presenta- 
tions of our political life. The result was that the most culti- 
vated classes of the most cultivated lands of Europe had very 
confused and erroneous views of American polities or society. 

On the other hand, many of the most entertaining letters 
and books of European travel published in America excite the 
greatest indignation when reread or republished in Europe. 
And the letters of the “ Paris Correspondents” upon the state 
of Europe often excite surprise and laughter, and would excite 
indignation had they any bearing on critical diplomatic 
relations. 

It is thus, with a full knowledge of the difficulties of the task, 
that we attempt to present in our short article a view of the 
principles, divisions, present condition, and apparent tendencies 
of the liberal party in Europe. We expect in some, perhaps 
in many parts, to fall short of a true picture. But we shall, 
in all modesty, attempt to present the parties so true to the life, 
Srom their own statements and those of their enemies, that all 
honest-minded and well-informed partisans will recognize the 
portraits. Without adhering rigidly to any system, we will 
first approach the subject geographically, and then treat of 
some of the most marked characteristics of the general party 
divisions. 

We will go first to the land where an Asiatic civilization 
has crowded upon European soil, and whose social and political 
institutions were crystalized during the latter parts of the mid- 
dle ages, and have remained fixed during the changes that 
have swept over Western Europe. The Sultan of Turkey, his 
cabinet and foreign ministers, and a few other persons of rank, 
earnestly desire to see the modern sciences and arts introduced 
throughout the Ottoman empire. They are making especial 
efforts in Constantinople to establish popular scientific and 
artistic journals, and to introduce into the schools modern text- 
books. They believe modern science and culture as compati- 


* The “ New York Correspondent”’ of one of the leading conservative papers in 
Berlin was a retired major who lived in Potsdam, sixteen miles from Berlin. 
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ble with the Mohammedan religion, as was the brilliant Arabic 
culture from the seventh to the seventeenth centuries. The 
great mass of the Mohammedan priests and people as yet 
resist this movement, as an insidious but effectual undermin- 
ing of the religion of the Prophet. 

The other nationalities in the Ottoman empire—which, by 
the way, are treated by the government with a liberality not 
found in any non-Mohammedan country—are in a condition 
with reference to progress very similar to that of the Turks. 
A few leading spirits are endeavoring to introduce reforms 
and new life. But the masses are wedded to the traditions 
and the ways of their fathers. The spirit of enterprise that per- 
vades the faculty of the Armenian College at Smyrna is wor- 
thy of imitation in any land. Among the Greeks of Asiatic 
and European Turkey, a few merchants support by their 
money and influence the institutions of the nucleus of their 
future political hopes at Athens. But the great mass of Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Albanians are as stationary 
as they were four hundred years ago. In Asia Minor the true 
party of progress is the Catholic Church—this enemy of prog- 
ress in Western Europe. 

In Wallachia, which the believers in the near approach of the 
reign of Antichrist think will form the fifth toe of the right foot 
of the great image to be formed from the restored Roman empire, 
there is at present a most active political life. Prince Couza, 
by a coup @ etdt dla Napoleon, has broken the power of the 
Wallachian feudal aristocracy, but apparently only to increase 
his own, and to establish a dynasty on the throne. He is try- 
ing to lead a national movement, and to persuade the eleven 
millions of Wallachians who inhabit Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, Bessarabia, and a few adjoining lands, that ‘he is 
to be their Victor Emmanuel, and Wallachia is to be their 
Piedmont. A similar position exists in Servia, except that the 
prince there has no constitutional assembly to oppose him. 

In that other and vaster empire to the north, that unites 
Europe and Asia, covering nearly half of both, and whose gov- 
ernment is also more Asiatic than European, political life can 
hardly be said to exist. The ancient and powerful aristocracy 
have fora long time brought pressure upon the emperor for a con- 
stitution similar to the “ Magna Charta” that king John granted 
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to his barons. An anti-aristocratic liberal party can hardly be 
said to exist in Russia. However, the emperor, by the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and inaugurating a system directly the 
opposite of the English, has flanked the aristocracy, and com- 
menced to elevate the peasants and not the nobles. 

This project of freeing the serfs, and thus weakening the 
power of the nobility, was one of the immediate causes of the 
late revolution in Poland. That movement was essentially 
aristocratic, and the aristocracy of Poland retains yet some of 
the offensive features of feudalism that have been long since 
laid aside in Western Europe. And yet, to gain strength in 
the late revolution, the leaders offered most liberal conditions 
to all who would join them. But the movement was never a 
popular one with the peasants. In Hungary the feeling of 
nationality pervades more deeply all classes of society. Feudal- 
ism is, however, as deeply rooted there as in Poland, and more 
deeply than in the rest of Europe, except England. The 
leaders of the opposition in Hungary desire the restoration of 
their separate constitution, and do not look for immediate inde- 
pendence from the Austrian crown. 

Passing thence to the other stronghold of conservatism, in 
the southwest corner of Europe, we find that Spain is barely 
commencing to awake to the fact that we are in the nineteenth 
century. The introduction of railroads, and thus, by communi- 
cation with the rest of Europe, of foreign manners and ideas, 
united with the excitable character of the Spaniards and the 
stinging rule of the present queen, are all preparing a power- 
erful party, who will act with the very small but very active 
nucleus of Spanish liberals when another year of earthquakes 
shakes the nations of Europe. But at present “most Catholic 
Spain” is one of the most faithful adherents of the traditional 
conservative policy of the Romish Church. 

Trimming off these lands, in which liberalism as an active 
agent in the world’s politics cannot be said to exist, we come 
to several nations where liberalism completely controls the 
local politics, but where the small size of the countries, or other 
causes, prevent them from exerting a very powerful, or at least 
a direct influence on the destinies of Europe. 

Greece, that land of ancient democratic traditions, after two 
thousand years of suffering from the oppressions of the Romans, 
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the still more ~»pressive corruptions of the Byzantine empire, 
and the later hard rule of the Turks, has been true to the spirit 
of liberty that drove the ancient “ t¥pavvo.”’ from their thrones, 
and has but lately sent her incapable, perjured, and feebly 
despotic king back to his father’s house beyond the Alps. The 
present boy-king is of very liberal feelings, but is in danger of 
being surrounded and controlled by the “ copperheads,” as 
their papers call the conservatives, and of thus suffering the 
same fate as his predecessors. Almost the entire Greek popu- 
lation are extreme republicans in principles. A king was only 
accepted, because, from a lack of a genuine political life, from 
a want of true self-sacrifice among the leaders, and from the 
influence of foreign intrigue, they felt compelled to accept 
temporarily a ruler of royal blood. The Greeks desire absolute 
liberty and equality before the law in all except matters of 
religion. They are almost unanimous in supporting a State 
Chureh, and in giving other religious persuasions but little 
liberty, and none at all in proselyting. The Greeks have, 
without exception, been most enthusiastic friends of the Union 
during the whole history of the late rebellion. 

The resistance of little Switzerland to foreign oppression 
has become a proverb in history. Within her own borders, 
however, her jarring cantons, by their long feuds and contin- 
ual strifes, have presented a picture of Europe in miniature. 
And until these feuds were allayed, by the adoption of her 
present federal constitution, (inodeled after that of the United 
States,*) the government of these cantons was as aristocratic 
as that of the Venitian republic. And even now the ancient 
families look with an evil eye on those who took the power 
from their hands. Nor has the reformation of the statute- 
books been complete. The Jews suffer yet under many legal 
disabilities, and full religious liberty is not yet obtained. A 
large part of the Swiss press and people were against the North 
till the very close of the rebellion ! 

Passing down the Rhine to where it enters sluggishly into 
the North Sea, we come to neat, sluggish, mercantile Holland, 
which is never mentioned in European politics. Its govern- 
ment is good and liberal. The radical party never gets 


* Adopted by the personal suggestion and under the personal influence of our 
ate distinguished embassador, Hon. Theodore S. Fay. 
Fourtn Series, Vor. X VIII.—17 
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out of sight of the last end of the political movements of the 
day. 

The stirring little semi-Gaulic neighbor to the west is about 
evenly divided between the conservative, or ultramontane 
Catholic party, and the liberal, almost radical, republican 
party. This last is in the van on all the political questions of 
the day. By constant activity they keep a majority in the 
Parliament. As the late king rather sympathizes with them, 
they have only to keep a sharp eye on the intrigues of the 
opposing party, and on the wily leopard in Paris. They have 
been the firmest and most outspoken friends of the Union 
during the whole of the war. 

All Scandinavia is so liberal that there is there but little 
more than the form of monarchical government. Most espe- 
cially is this true of Norway. The late war has given the small 
aristocratic party in Denmark a temporary lease of power, but 
they can do nothing against the deep-seated political feelings 
of the country. All hereditary titles of nobility have lately 
been abolished in Denmark. In Sweden there is more class 
distinction in the population than in the other sister lands. 
In all three there is a lack of due religious tolerance. Last 
year full religions liberty was granted to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Denmark—a privilege not yielded to any 
foreign Church since 1748. 

We come now to Italy, France, Germany, and England, the 
four great lands of modern European culture, learning, and 
refinement, and the battle-grounds of liberalism against con- 
servatism, of aristocracy against democracy, and of despotism 
and class-distinction against liberty and equality. 

Italy has needed to look but little beyond her own history 
to guide her in the late great movement for independence, 
national unity, and civil liberty. The wrongs and oppressions 
of ages of misrule by foreign nations had stung her to exas- 
peration. The monuments of the glory of Etruria, of ancient 
Rome, and of the medieval republics, stood daily before the 
eyes of her humiliated citizens. The contests of these turbulent 
republics, whereby the foreign enemy was enabled to enter 
and drain for centuries the riches of her cities and fertile 
plains, stood as a warning that was never forgotten during all 
of the late struggle. And Italy stands to-day a powerful, 
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united, armed, free state; with more of true political and 
religious liberty and equality than exist in any other import- 
ant state in Europe. Happily the aristocracy mostly sided 
with the deposed governments and were swept away with 
them. And at present the government party in Italy would 
be called radical in England. It is united against privileged 
classes in society, but is composed largely of those who con- 
sider a limited constitutional monarchy to be the ideal of 
human governments. To these are added a large number of 
republicans, who support the present government as the best 
to be had under the circumstances, and who see in divisions 
only the return of the foreign oppressor. A small “ codino” 
(“copperhead”) party oppose the government on all questions, 
and favor a return of the old regime. Another and far more 
powerful opposition is made up of uncompromising repub- 
licans. Probably, if the present royal family were all dead, 
and the question were submitted to the people without outside 
pressure, a large majority would go for the establishing of a 
republic in Italy to-morrow, and would sustain it too. The 
dangers at present menacing “free Italy” are the enormous 
expenses incurred to keep the army on its present “ peace ” (!) 
footing, and above all the Napoleonic system of official cor- 
ruption, that is creeping into the administration, is rapidly 
alienating the republicans, who are mostly self-sacrificing, in- 
coiruptible men—like their leaders, Garibaldi and Mazzini. 

In France, the restless pioneer in all political movements of 
Europe, the spirit of liberty that has been active since the end 
of the last ceutury, has never had more zealous champions 
than at the present time. By the first revolution, feudal aris- 
tocracy was swept away beyond the hope of recovery. The 
succeeding upheavals of the last fifty years have not given 
time for new divisions of classes in society to be formed. Per- 
sons of all grades have equal rights in the letter of the law. 
The forty-five per cent. of the whole population who cannot 
read or write are almost wholly under the controlling influ- 
ence of the Ultramontane or conservative party of the Cath- 
olie Church, as are perhaps another five per cent. of the 
educated classes. Another portion of the faithful Catholics 
accept the dogmas as infallible, but disregard as much as they 
choose the personal authority of the priesthood. Without 
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the support of a strong and ancient feudal aristocracy, and 
representing no great popular principles, the emperor, having 
risen to power by perjury, maintains his place only by official 
corruption. His warmest supporters (friends he has none) will 
desert him as soon as they see the star of his power declining. 
The history of modern civilized nations gives no parallel to 
the corruption that he has introduced into the government 
of France to-day. And the whole array of civil and military 
officials will do everything to check inquiry into their official 
conduct, or eject them from their positions, until they see a 
new movement is sweeping the emperor from power, and then 
they will swing their hats the highest of all for the new move- 
ment, be it Orleanist, legitimist, or republican. But, besides 
the Catholic and governmental parties, there remains a strong 
party, of unknown force, who are in principles the most ad- 
vanced liberals of Europe; at least they number in their 
ranks two thirds of the learned, thinking minds of France—of 
those master-spirits who move public opinion. Burning with 
rage at the brilliant despotism that holds their beloved 
France in chains, they are awaiting quietly the next turn in 
events, which will enable them to do wisely and permanently 
what they have tried thrice to accomplish—to give France a 
liberal government. The hope of the liberals lies in their 
intellectual strength, their moral purity, and their aggregation 
in the Capital and those ganglionic centers of the national 
life, the provincial cities. With these in their hands, the rural 
districts will fall into the line by their very wis inertia. 
Passing from France to the land of her jealous neighbors 
across the Rhine and in the center of Europe, where action is 
as sluggish as thought is rapid and talking is profuse, we 
find liberalism and conservatism distributed in very uneven 
proportions in the thirty-four different states of Germany. 
The defeat of Solferino was the new birth of the liberal party 
in Austria. In no part of Europe has absolutism been more 
encroached upon during the last five years than in that prince 
of despotic states. The same is, to an extent, true of Aus- 
tria’s pet poodle, Bavaria. With less of direct despotism, 
that paradise of beer-drinkers has many more medieval 
feudal restrictions upon trade and enterprise than its more 
powerful eastern neighbor. In Wirtemberg, and especially in 
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Baden, the government is more generous, and the liberal 
party is stronger and more active. But in all south Ger- 
many the liberals are in the minority. The peasants are less 
educated and more under the power of the clergy, Catholic 
and Protestant, (both of which are arrayed on the conserv- 
ative side on all political questions throughout Germany,) 
than they are in the states north of the Main. Of the 
smaller states of north, or rather central Germany, Saxe- 
Coburg is almost the only one in which the government gives 
the liberal party any aetive influence in the politics of the 
day. Most of the others are virtually as absolute as Russia. 
In several, as Nassau, the Hesses, and the Mecklenburgs, 
many of the offensive features of feudalism remain. In Meck- 
lenburg the nobles have the right to flog their peasants, and 
they use it too. The natural result is a great emigration 
from these small states to America, or to those neighboring 
lands that are more generously governed. Hanover and 
Brunswick are as retrograde as most of the smaller states, 
Saxony, during the late war with Denmark, lias played the 
liberal, but only to head off Prussia in its schemes to absorb 
Schleswig-Holstein. The free cities were known in medieval 
times as aristocratic republics, in distinction from the petty 
monarchical despotisms of the three hundred and more other 
German States. This character they retain to a great extent 
to this day. They are neither in form nor spirit pure democ- 
racies. The ancient families form social circles as aristocratic 
and exclusive as the nobility at Berlin or London. 

Prussia is to-day the representative land of Germany. Here 
industry, learning, culture, religion, rationalism, benevolence, 
profligacy, liberalism, aristocracy, despotism, and military 
organization, reach their highest German development. On 
test-questions, the Church, (Protestant and Catholic,) the nobil- 
ity, and the government officials are on the conservative side. 
The liberals claim four-fifths of the learning—the master- 
minds—and a majority of the voters. They claim also, as in 
France, to control the capital and the great provincial towns. 
Should another contagion of revolution sweep over Europe, it 
would break out first in Paris and next in Berlin. But the 
organization of the Prussian army is such that, almost with- 
out exception, the officers, being nobles, would be on the side 
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of the government. And the government trusts in its really 
extraordinary discipline, and in exciting an antagonism be- 
tween the army and its citizens, to suppress any outbreak, 
The liberals assent to the aggrandizement of Prussia, “ with 
the hope of some day sending off their king and raising the 
standard of German unity.” Other liberals hope to see the 
future king of Prussia the emperor of Germany, with a lib- 
eral and effective constitution and parliament. 

Leaving for the present Great Britain, where the conditions 
of political life are essentially different from those on the con- 
tinent, we will proceed to look at the divisions, principles, 
and prospects of the liberals in Germany, France, and Italy. 
There is so much solidarité between them that a single 
classification will hold good, indeed, for all continental coun- 
tries. With a thousand minor divisions, they fall into three 
grand classes: the constitutional monarchists, the republicans, 
and the socialists. : 

The first class, composed of the more cautious or timid por- 
tion, who fear sudden irruptions and violent changes, and are 
bound by ties of tradition and antiquity, consider the highest 
ideal of human government to be a constitutional monarchy, 
in which the reigning monarch is a zero, only occupying the 
place of sovereign but divested of his power. The English 
monarchy is their ideal. But, unlike England, this party will 
have no aristocratic privileged classes, but would give equal 
political rights to all, and open the gates of official appoint- 
ment and promotion to all persons of talent. They would 
have a parliament elected at short intervals and the govern- 
ment conducted by a ministry nominated by the sovereign, 
but to be confirmed by the Parliament and answerable to them 
for its acts, and subject to removal by them. In this way 
they think would be gained all the advantages of a heredi- 
tary monarchy and an elective republic. There will be a set- 
tled, irremovable line of sovereigns, with no turbulent changes 
of rulers; there will be all the social dignity of an ancient 
dynasty and a brilliant court; and the voice of the people will 
really control the government. The constitutional monarchists 
include, in Italy, the governmental party, and nearly one half 
of the whole population; in France, the legitimists and Or- 
leanists, (who have both learned wisdom by adversity,) and a 
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small portion of the government party; and in Germany a 
small part of the government party, with a numerical major- 
ity of the liberal opposition. 

The second division of constitutional liberals includes those 
who consider the republican form of government, essentially 
as embodied in the Constitution of the United States, to be 
the most just and the best form. With them are numbered, 
almost without exception, those liberals who have been in 
America, and that very small number who, at home, have care- 
fully studied and understood the contents and practical work- 
ings of our Constitution. A much larger number argue philo- 
sophically that such must be the true form of government. 
In Italy, that land of so brilliant republican traditions, this 
party includes two thirds of the opposition, and some who 
support the government against their theoretical views. They 
number on the whole not far from one half of the whole popu- 
lation. In France, this party retains great vital power, in spite 
of the failures that have as yet attended its struggles. It 
would be impossible to estimate with any accuracy its num- 
bers, but it is supposed by many well-informed to include 
more than half of the French liberals, and a large share of the 
thinkers of the country, Its real influence would be greater 
in a crisis than its present avowed numbers would indicate. In 
Germany, nearly the same is the case. Many of the leading 
thinkers and writers in history, philosophy, and criticism, and 
some prominent deputies, are thorough-going republicans. But 
among the masses their adherents are few in number. The 
peasant is loyal to his king. 

The number of socialists is small; but they include some 
of the most acute, active, and brilliant minds of the age. They 
are looked upon by most classes as harmless theorizers, and 
they have really but few followers among the masses. They 
consider themselves as much in advance of the mere repub- 
licans, as the republicans consider themselves in advance of 
the constitutional monarchists, or as these do of the absolutists. 
They consider an absolute monarchy, with a feudal order of 
society, as embodying all the evils possible to human govern- 
ment; and their socialism to avoid all the evils and to embody 
all the good possible for the human race to realize in govern- 
ment. And they foresee the time, in the dim future, when the 
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system will be universally adopted. Their representative 
leaders were the late Prudhon in France, and Lasalle in Ger- 
many. To understand well their position, we must transfer 
ourselves to the continent of Europe, where the offices as well 
as the powers of the government are much more extended 
than with us. There the state not only controls the diplo- 
matic relations with foreign nations, the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and security at home, the army and navy, the sup- 
port of the poor and unfortunate, the collection of the public 
revenue and the direction of the post, as in America; but all 
these interests are controlled in a more direct way than with us, 
and with a feeling of more central authority; the theory being 
that the rights of government originate with the rulers, not with 
the ruled. But also, in Europe, the state retains to itself many 
other powers. It holds and cultivates as a source of revenue 
large national (or royal) domains, especially of forests and 
mines. It reserves to: itself certain monopolies, as the pro- 
duction of salt and tobacco. The whole educational system, 
from the most elementary school to the universities and the 
academies of science, are under its control. It supplies the 
funds for their support, names their officers, and nominates, 
removes, and promotes the instructors, at pleasure. It enters 
into the religious education of the people; requires all to be 
baptized and confirmed before they can be married, enter any 
business, or take any office. It supports at least a State Church, 


‘and nominates its pastors. It appoints and promotes all 


lawyers, judges, and physicians. It controls industry, and 
reserves to itself the right to interfére whenever and to what- 
ever extent it may choose. It restricts the press when it wills. 
The socialists hold that the state—not the monarch, but the 
embodied will of the people—should have all these rights, and 
should also absorb within itself all the remaining rights of 
property ; that the individual can no more possess or inherit 
property than a monarch can claim or inherit a throne, 
(la propriété cest le vol;) for all are born into the world 
with equal natural rights with respect to property as well as to 
government. The individual is thus to be swallowed up in the 
state, and is to receive from the state such a position as his 
talents most fit him for. They argue, also, on the mere 
ground of success, that if the post is better conducted by the 
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state than by the individual, so would merchandise and manu- 
facturing be. They say that the principles of the American 
republic could not be carried out in the days of the Magna 
Charta; and that their principles, though just, cannot be 
carried out to-day; but that the world progresses rapidly 
now, and they will soon be appreciated and applied. One 
thing at least that they say is true—that they are not 
appreciated now. For beyond the circle of the brilliant 
writers who hold and advocate these views, there are very 
few, in the ranks of active business men, or in the lower 
classes, who will listen to any such a reorganization of society. 
They are attempting by unions and journals to familiarize the 
minds of the laborers with their views. Their present prac- 
tical proposition is to get the laborers who wish to enter busi- 
ness, or to expand business already established, to ask loans 
from the state as their right, since the government gives loans 
and subsidies to railroads and other “ enterprises of rich men.” 
This is their present way to solve the critical “social problem ” 
in Europe of the “ contest between labor and capital.” 

(It may be well to allude here in passing te another attempt 
to solve this social problem, to release iabor from the tyranny 
of capital in Europe, (this expression sounds strange to us 
here where the laborers command the position and get what 
wages and conditions they like, and the capitalist cannot help 
himself,) under the leadership of the distinguished Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch. This active man has organized throughout 
Germany hundreds of these “trades unions,” the purpose of 
which has been, not merely to assist each other in trouble, 
but also to gather funds, to be loaned to such of their own 
number as have good credit and need to make loans for ex- 
panding their business. The effect of this has been so bene- 
ficial upon the German laborers that a year or two ago the 
members of the unions, by small contributions, raised a mag- 
nificent testimonial to present to their benefactor.) 

All the classes of continental liberals have made it a lead- 
ing principle to break away from all political authority which 
is merely traditional. They carry the same principles into 
another field, or, as they say, into another branch of the same 
field. They recognize in Luther a great reformer, who 
attacked and crippled the authority of the Romish Church— 
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a traditional authority. But they consider Luther as only the 
John the Baptist of the great reformation which is to come, 
which shall dethrone not only the Catholic, but also the Prot- 
estant Church, and all forms of Christianity. They see in the 
history of Christianity only a long and dark array of traditions 
based upon superstition and prejudice, of bloody religious 
wars, of social and political feuds, of imposition by an 
ignorant or hypocritical priesthood upon the consciences and 
property of the deluded and defrauded masses, and of a clergy 
used by despotic governments for spies and for a spiritual 
police. With every shade of difference of philosophic view— 
from theists and advocates of a “beautiful religion of reason 
and nature alone,” to Materialists, who consider the “ spirit 
only a chemical product of the brain, which will perish with 
it”—the liberals, almost without exception, agree in opposing 
evangelical Christianity. From this enmity to Christianity 
are excepted, of course, the strong catholic element of the 
present government party in Italy, and a very small fraction 
of the liberals of France and Germany. It is but just to say 
also that the public moral character of the leaders of the 
liberals is, as a rule, as free from reproach as that of most 
professing Christians,* while for generous open-hearted benev- 
olence they often surpass far the European Christian. This is 
indeed their religion, Americans who were abroad during the 
war will bear testimony how, as a rule, they were so much more 
warmly and sympathetically treated, during the hours of dark- 
ness of our national misfortune, by the unchristian liberals 
than by Christians, either Protestant or Catholic. The few 
marked exceptions to this on the part of the Christians were 
all the more marked because so rare. 

In the eyes of these antichristian liberals, America inher- 
ited from bigoted, puritan England a great curse to her 
progress in civilization, in the deep religious sentiment that 
has hitherto marked her history. But “in a free country free 
views will ultimately prevail,” and they look forward with 
hope to the future. From the vast tide of emigration from 
Europe to America, they see it to be only a question of time 
when at the polls they will control the elections, mould the 


* The unfortunate end of Lasalle by a duel two years ago was one of the few 
exceptions to this. 
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legislation, and, by the importation of their literature and the 
immigration of their men of science and art, they will remould 
the whole social feeling and national character, Some of 
them think that Prussia will share the fate of Florence under 
the Medici, and that her most brilliant period of culture will 
soon pass; that it is useless to resist the bayonets, and that 
“in the interest of liberty” it is better to go to America 
and there build up a great free nation, that by the very 
might and majesty of its presence will overawe the despot- 
isms of Europe. To avoid present troubles, and not seeing 
indeed any cause for anxiety in the future, the governments 
of the German states are very glad to have the troublesome 
spirits get out of the way. The influence of this great and 
increasing immigration upon the future of our country is a 
subject worthy the deep attention of all American patriots. 
The views and feelings of a portion of even these German 
liberals toward America is very different, since victory has 
rested on the banners of the Union, from what it was during 
the weary years of our suspense and disaster. ~ America had 
the sympathy, undivided, deep, and sincere, of the liberals of 
France and Italy during the whole of our contest. But in 
Germany that pride, if not arrogance, of opinion which 
unfortunately so often characterizes really great and learned 
men, led many of the cultivated liberals to think that they 
understood America much better than did the Americans 
themselves. These saw in the war a legitimate result of the 
possession of individual property when not restrained by 
armed force as in Europe, (“the North was making the war 
to rob the planters of their rich estates!) or an example of 
the inability of Christianity to restrain the passions of its 
followers; or another of the sad exampies of history where 
two peoples, blinded by hate and by antipathies of race and 
climate, rush madly to each other’s destruction. Some said 
that both parties equally sinned against the principles of free 
government, the South by keeping slaves, and the North by 
forcing a people against its will. Again, others said—with 
reference to the proposition propounded by a few most noble 
northern patriots, to take away the state government from 
the states and reduce them to territories, or “to conquered 
provinces,” and which proposition was presented as the sour 
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policy of the government—“ If in a free government a rebel- 
lious province loses all its constitutional rights, what can we 
liberals oppose to the course of Austria and Russia in taking 
away the constitutions of Hungary and Poland?” Thus 
many liberals were very lukewarm in their sympathy for 
America. But the noble virtues developed by the war; the 
incredible philanthropy shown by the people for the army ; 
the mighty military prowess of the young republic, culmin- 
ating in its victory over the gigantic rebellion; the magna- 
nimity shown to a fallen foe, unparalleled in European his- 
tory; the rapid return of civil law; and the quiet return of 
the vast army to the pursuits of peace, have not only drawn 
the wavering liberals back to their admiration of America, 
but have sent a feeling of uneasiness and dark foreboding 
for their own future through all the aristocratic classes and 
despotic governments of Europe. 

Differing as they do in the foundations and principles of 
their faiths, the Catholics and Protestants of the continent 
occupy essentially the same ground on all political issues. 
Their whole influence is conservative, and they join hands 
against their common enemy, the infidel liberals. The major- 
ity of the German Protestants see in liberals, in any country, 
only a pack of chained hyenas, who, as soon as set loose, will 
rush upon society, repeat the scenes of 1792 and 1848, and 
keep up a perpetual anarchy, for very love of it. They thus 
keep the liberals from ever attending their churches, (they 
would as soon make a social call upon a leper as upon a 
German republican ;) they delight the liberals for the food they 
furnish them for their hostility to Christianity ; and they drive 
Christians with liberal politics over to the enemy. They 
consider the late civil war in America a fearful but logical 
example of the necessary result of democratic institutions. 
Some of the evangelical writers in Germany, most read and 
most loved in America, were outspoken in their opposition 
to the Union. The republicanism of the old Puritans is a 
mystery to them.* Of true religion in America they think 
there is but little. 


* Last winter an English Independent preacher, who had lived many years in 
Germany, sent an article to a leading religious paper, advocating republicanism 
from the Christian standpoint. Such firebrands of the devil were not admitted to 
the columns of a Christian paper. 
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That this should be, to a great extent, the position held 
by the Catholics, is but in accordance with their usual history. 
But throughout all Italy the majority of the Catholic popu- 
lation are liberals. The lower priesthood are about equally 
divided. The higher orders are mostly conservative. But 
among the higher orders there is an important number, 
headed by such as Father Passaglia and Cardinal d’ Andrea, 
(with still others secretly sympathizing with them, but who 
dare not show themselves,) who are clamorous for the pope 
to lay aside his temporal power, and who are conscientious 
liberals. In France the same feeling is making great head- 
way among the clergy. Count Montalembert and Archbishop 
Dupauloup are the most powerful and active advocates of 
it. (The North has had no more steadfast and able defenders 
in Europe than these two most worthy men.) The party who 
are advocating full religious liberty and separation of the 
Church from the State, are gaining powerful adherents even 
under the very shadow of the Vatican. They say: “The 
Church suffers from its connection with the State. She is 
made its servant, spy, and police. She is placed by the state 
under restrictions, especially with reference to the education 
of the clergy, and then is blamed because her clergy are 
inefficient and uncultivated. The holy Catholic Church rose, 
through three centuries of persecution from the state, to be the 
religion of the ruling nation of the world. She has risen in 
spite of the state, and now she does not ask the favor of the 
state.” And among the surprising changes that appear in 
the kaleidoscope of history, may be the spectacle of this party 
rising to power in the Catholic Church, and this be the first 
of all the Christian Churches in Europe which shall demand 
separation from the state. This party further say that “in 
the interest of our holy religion we must insist on full re- 
ligious liberty. Where there is liberty the Church of God 
must prevail.” The rapid progress the Catholic Church has 
made within the last thirty years in England and America, 
and the magnificent plans the Church has laid for the future 
in both these countries, gives them reason to believe that by 
adopting a similar course they will flank the liberals in 
Europe also.* 


* A remarkable passage occurs in a work which lately appeared in Berlin, entitled 
“die Deutschen in Amerika,” Speaking of the religious future of America, the author 
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In England the relations of the political parties and of the 
divisions of society upon religious questions are altogether 
different from those on the continent. That ‘boasted cradle 
and home of constitutional liberty is, in all the elements of 
political progress, far behind Italy or Belgium. It may 
indeed be doubted whether it is ahead of France or Prussia, 
Certain it is that if the military rule, the restriction of the 
press, or the trampling upon the rights of the Parliament, 
that are practiced in Prussia, were attempted in England, 
there would be a revolution to-morrow On the other hand, if 
in Prussia only members of the national Church could be 
professors or students in the universities or gymnasiums; if 
the electoral privileges were so limited and so unjustly distrib- 
uted; were the taxes so unevenly divided as in England, the 
cool, patient Germans would have also a revolution to-morrow. 
In no other enlightened country is the feeling of class- 
distinction, the respect to high birth, so profound and so 
widely extended through all grades of society as in England. 
Among the non-noble, middle classes, who are spurned and 
kicked from the social circles of the aristocracy as much as 
the poor white trash are from the parlors of the planter, there 
is not one in a thousand who would not consider it the hap- 
piest circumstance of his life to receive a title of nobility, or 
to have a sister or a daughter married to a lord. It is thus 
that the nobility is constantly replenishing and enlarging its 
ranks. A poor, penniless second son of a noble marries the 
daughter of a rich merchant. He gains wealth, and she social 
position. The moral and intellectual character of the nobil- 
ity is thus kept to a very high standard, for an aristocracy, 
by constantly drawing on the best materials of society. The 
Church of England draws from the dissenting Churches in the 
same way. It is more “respectable” (and that means some- 
thing in England) to belong to the Established Church ; and 
as the constant accessions from the pious ranks of the dis- 
senters have kept it pure in doctrine and practice, consci- 


says it will lie in the hands of the Catholics or the Methodists. These two bodies 
are the largest in numbers, are growing the most rapidly, are the most zealous, 
and have the most organic power, and they will eventually be the contestants for 
religious supremacy in the United States. The views of the author certainly are 
deserving of careful attention by those who are considering at present a union of 
all the Methodistic bodies in the United States. 
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entious scruples against joinmg it disappear. Especially is 
this the case where the father was a non-conformist from prin- 
ciple, but the children have grown up subject to the social 
influences around them. In England, too, it is ‘‘ respectable” 
to belong to and to attend Church, especially the Established 
Church. Thus with more open and brutal vice than can per- 
haps be found in any country on the continent, there is in 
England more vital piety than in any continental land, and a 
high moral and religious sentiment exists and must be bowed 
to in all public movements. 

The influence of England in its restless, meddling foreign 
policy has been as often, perhaps more so, in favor of wrong 
and oppression as for humanity and liberty. In speaking of the 
internal politics, one has to use quite different terms, or the 
same terms with quite different meaning from those we give 
them when speaking of the continent. The radicals, repre- 
sented by John Bright and Richard Cobden, hold essentially 
or practically the ground of the constitutional monarchists on 
the continent. The present whig government is called /iberal. 
But in the elections for Parliament last year it was impossible 
to tell wherein they were more liberal in principle than the 
tories. The tories charged the government with weakness, 
time-serving, and double-dealing in its foreign policy, and 
seemed very anxious to get into power. But on all practical 
questions of reforms, and progress in civil liberty, and of the 
diminution of the enormous privileges, there was as much una- 
nimity as there was lately with us, between the Republicans and 
Democrats, in “ supporting President Johnson.” Not having 
suffered the temporary (but merely temporary) horrors of a 
revolution since the days of Cromwell, this England, which 
three quarters of a century ago was in the advance guard, a 
pioneer among the nations of Europe in civil liberty, has 
already been overtaken by most, surpassed by many, conti- 
nental states. In the contest of aristocracy and rank in soci- 
ety against practical democracy, she has fallen behind most 
states; and there is every prospect that she will be left far 
in the background by her bolder neighbors. 
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The Two Methodisms, North and South. (April, 


Arr. VIL—THE TWO METHODISMS, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tue General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
is to meet during the spring at New Orleans, and many changes 
it is expected will there be made in the ecclesiastical organization. 
On which we may note, 

1. Most of the changes are grounded upon the assumption that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is hostile, refuses all union or 
recognition, and menaces destruction to the Church South. That 
Church makes no offer of fraternity ; its press, especially the “ great 
official” at New York, puts forth only hostile utterances; and 
apparently nine in ten of the northern membership ignore all claims 
of the Church South to the Christian name ; and the whole northern 
Church is straining its energies to prosecute a system of “ aggres- 
sion” aiming at the disintegration of the Church South. 

2. To prevent this consummation, it is proposed to change the 
name of their Church, dropping the affix “South,” and an- 
nouncing their Church as a candidate for practical universality. 
The name most prominently popular is “The Episcopal Meth- 
odist Church.” Dropping their sectional name seems to our 
sanguine Southern friends removing the great obstacle to their 
over-spreading our hemisphere. We shall soon have the new- 
named Church overshadowing us as the big bird Roc did Sinbad 
the Sailor, covering us with sudden night. 

3. In order to prevent all fusion, they propose to make changes for 
the purpose of differentiation. If the two Churches remain similar, 
they will, so it is argued, assimilate, and like kindred drops be 
mingled into one. To prevent our swallowing and assimilating 
them, they will transform themselves into something utterly indi- 
gestible. They will remove all restriction upon the appointing 
power as to the length of pastorates. They will adopt Lay-delega- 
tion. They will inaugurate a more staid, settled ministry, compe- 
tent to keep as well as to make converts. 

4. Their special antagonistic doctrinal platform is to be the utter 
banishment of politics from the Church; and, if we mistake not, all 
political topics from the pulpit. Hereby they are at issue with the 
Church North, which by its political action (on the slavery ques- 
tion) has demoralized itself. They can then deny that they are 
a proslavery Church just as they are not an antislavery Church ; 
for slavery being a political topic the Church takes no sides. In- 
dividually, indeed, every man’ the Church might be a slaveholder 
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both in principle and practice, but the Church is neither pro nor 
anti. We note per contra, 

1. While it may be that the tone of our Northern press has been 
unsympathizing and square toward the Southern Church, that fact 
may have arisen from its being supposed that the Southern Church 
was still truly disloyal, and utterly flouted any proposition of re- 
union or recognition. The more exact truth has been slowly ap- 
pearing; but the impatient South seems to be now making up her 
mind for permanent hostility. Thus a perpetual fend is the result 
of misunderstanding. Did but the South stand firm and self-pos- 
sessed, truth and a better feeling might come with time. 

2. The arguments for the organic changes appear contradictory. 
If the Northern Church is so menacing, what danger is there of 
assimilation? Hostility is a sure enough separator, and if it be 
not effective, then the assimilation is a peaceful and happy one. 
If the Church South fully fuses into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it becomes the Methodist Episcopal Church, and pos- 
sesses all its prestige of wealth, power, greatness, and univer- 
sality. If a lake fuses into the ocean it becomes the ocean; and 
when the ocean says I, the drops that formed the lake are included 
and may say I, as being so much ocean. Our Southern friends make 
us think of the old aboriginal New York Dutch race, with whom, 
as with the South, ‘ damnedyankee” was “agglutinated” into a 
single word, They hated the incursions of the Yankees as they 
hated pestilence. But the Yankees would come in multitudinous 
swarms, bringing industry, opulence, morality, schools and churches; 
and the acres and square inches of soil beneath the Dutchmen’s feet 
grew golden, and the Dutchmen became, in spite of themselves, 
princely Knickerbockers and millionaires! 

3. Changes made for the very purpose of Churchly divi-ion, and 
to prevent Christian assimilation, are immoral and _irreligious, 
They are in the worst degree schismatic. The blessing of the 
great head of the Church cannot rest upon them, And they are 
to the Church South at the present time, in our yiew, most deeply 
dangerous and destructive. We have entertained no great respect 
for the pet notion of “disintegration ;” but for the first time we 
detect its omen in these profound radical changes. Great num- 
bers of Southern Methodists, attached to their old institutions, will 
come to find them in our Church. Others, if they must have staid 
pulpit performance, will seek it in other Churches. Others, if there 
is to be diocesan episcopacy, will prefer the regular old article. 
Meantime their rural sections will fall into the hands of our elastic 
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itinerancy ; and as for the permanent stations of large towns, our 
ministry, thanks to our colleges and institutes, have a far better 
training for settled conservative purposes. By every change 
made it will be found that they incur a disadvantage. 

4. But that non-political platform, forsooth, is to work wonders 
in opening to them an incursion into the North! Let them come. 
We have already, in a former Quarterly, maintained the right of 
each Church to cover the whole nation, if it can. Jt is no “ag- 
gression.” Let then “The Episcopal Methodist Church” come 
and convert our Copperheads, or anybody else, into the best 
sort of Christians they can. But, coming with any prestige of 
copperheadism and rebeldom, Southern Methodism, under what- 
ever name, is not likely for the present generation to find a very 
alluring prospect in the North. Throughout our North the non- 
political platform will be held as cowardly, false, and treason- 
smelling ; cowardly because it is evidently framed to avoid the 
maintenance of ethical right which is often involved in political 
questions ; false, because the pulpits, periodicals, and books of that 
same non-political Church are often the most political extant ; 
treason-smelling because it was in disunion and rebellion that that 
platform will be thought to have come into existence. 

The Church South needs none of these differentiating efforts ; 
whether the change of organism or the adoption of a special plat- 
form. Could she but stand firm, unchanging, calm, and hopeful in 
her tracks, a few short years would, as the nation blends into one, 
bring mutual understanding and ultimate union. And how benign 
our influence might be to restore that national oneness! It must 
take time, and forgetfulness of many a past irritation; it would 
require an effort of faith, and love, and prayer. That the two 
Churches should divide was necessary while slavery lasted. That 
they should not affiliate and ultimately become harmonious, can be 
the result of only some great wickedness, 

Literal slavery is indeed a past question. The humane dealing 
with the negro, (upon which the favorable action of Southern Con- 
ferences has been very explicit,) is a question of degrees and shad- 
ings. There is at the present hour no wider practical difference 
between our two great American Methodisms than between the 
English and American Methodisms. And if the latter admits the 
heartiest interchange of churchly courtesy, why should the former 
wholly exclude it? 

Our own Church does not know (as the fact has been somewhat 
overlooked by our Northern press) that repeated propositions have 
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been made from high sources in the Southern Methodist papers, 
for some steps looking toward conciliation. We have not pre- 
served them and cannot precisely restate them. One made by 
the ex-editor of the Southern Quarterly Review, Dr. Summers, 
was, as we recollect, something more decisive than the following: 
Let the northern board of bishops select three bishops, three elders, 
and three laymen, and offer to consult with an equal commission of 
the Church South. Let them hold an interview, and discuss with 
prayerful solemnity and sincerity this question: What can be done 
to harmonize the two great Methodist Churches in feeling 'and ac 
tion? Let them then publish to the two Churches, either conjointly 
or separately, by report or address, the conclusions at which they 
have arrived. While these proceedings are in process, we would 
ourselves add, Let the prayers of both Churches be offered to 
Almighty God, in which, with full repentance for all that is wrong 
in his sight, individual and organic, we may implore the divine 
guidance to all that is holy and right, especially to such measures 
as will purify and unite us in love to a common Saviour, and make 
our harmony a rich blessing to our common country. And as we 
are, in the providence of God, destined to be citizens of one great 
nation, so let both Churches unitedly pray that all separating and 
disuniting causes may be removed; that the spirit of repentance for 
all past sin, of love and concord with each other, and of justice 
and equity to all men, may fill our hearts, that we may rejoice 
together in the greatness and glory of our one united nation, and 
cherish loyalty to its government as founded upon the principles 
of truth, righteousness, and freedom. Such a measure could make 
no near approach to reunion; it could exert no organic, only a 
moral, power. But would it not be a most Christian procedure, and 
produce a most salutary moral influence? Would it not be a spec- 
tacle on which the nation and its Churches, and the great Head 
of the Church himself, would look with approving interest ? 
Might it not prevent years of heart-burning and mutual hostilities ? 
Might it not save thousands of souls lost by our ecclesiastical wars 
and discords? Might it not do much toward restoring our coun- 
try, purified by fire and blood from its greatest organic sin, to a 
unity of heart? Might it not hasten the renunciation of the spirit 
and doctrine of slavery from the hearts of Southern Methodists, 
and incline them to harmonize with the best Christianity of the age? 
And we believe that precisely as prayer shall prevail throughout 
our Church in the spirit of the Saviour’s prayer that all might be 
one, so will such measures come into existence and move toward 
a blessed success. 
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Arr. VIIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


CoLenso — His Return to Natal — A 
New Aspect of the Controversy.—We have 
traced in former numbers of the Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review the history of 
the Colenso controversy-from its begin- 
ning until the return of the bishop to 
his diocese. The arrival of Colenso in 
Natal,which occurred November 6, 1865, 
produced, as was to be expected, an im- 
mense excitement. The clergy of the 
diocese, with one solitary exception, were 
determined to disown Colenso as their 
bishop, and to aecept a new bishop whom 
the Metropolitan of Capetown, with the 
consent of the other bishops of the 
Church of Africa, has declared himself 
determined to appoint for Natal. 'The 
attitude of both the Metropolitan and 
the clergy of Natal were approved by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as ap- 
pears from the following letter of the 
Archbishop to the Dean of Natal: 


ApprneTon Park, Crorpon, 
October 8th, 1865. 

My Dear Dean: On my return from a 
short tour on the continent, I found your 
letter of the 1st August, accompanied by 
the resolutions agreed upon at the meet- 
ing of the clergy and representatives and 
lay communicants of the diocese of Na- 
tal, in the cathedral, on St. Peter’s day. 
The Bishop of Capetown has sent me his 
answers to the questions put to him by 
the assembled clergy and laity at Maritz- 
burg, and I consider them to be judicious. 
I do not see how you can accept Dr. Co- 
lenso as your bishop without identifying 
yourselves with his errors. The bishops 
of the Church of England, I believe, with 
soarcely an exception, have either public- 
ly prohibited Dr. Colenso from preaching 
in their dioceses, or have intimated their 
unwillingness to permit him to do so. 
At any rate, he has not, so far as I am 
aware, preached in any diocese, except 
on one occasion, 80 that the great major- 
ity of the bishops have withdrawn from 

communication with him. As to the 

pointment of a Bishop of Natal, the 
Church in South Africa has beer pro- 
nounced by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council to be just as independ- 
ent as any of the Nonconformist com- 
munities ; and under this view is, I con- 
olude, competent to elect its own bisho i. 
without reference to the authorities in 
England, either civil or ecclesiastical. 





Nor, as I conceive, will such an act sepa- 
rate you from communion with the 
Church of England. The Scotch Epis- 
eopal Church is in communion with us, 
but elects its own bishops, and is not ob- 
liged to submit to appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. May the 
Lord bless and guide yourself and the 
Chureh_ of Natal under your present 
trials. Believe me, dear Mr. Dean, yours 
very faithfully, C. T. Cantuar. 


As regards the dispositions of the laity, 
the accounts from Natal greatly differ. 
The bishop, in a letter to a friend in En- 
gland, claims to have met with quite a 
sympathetic reception. When he landed 
at D’Urban, he says a large deputation 
waited on him to present a very friendly 
address, signed by one hundred and 
forty-eight persons, after which they 
begged him to stay over Sunday and 
preach. The clergyman and his two 
churchwardens protested; but the church 
was crammed, both morning and evening, 
and “all went pleasantly.” The Church 
people protested against the church-war- 
dens’ protest, on the ground that they had 
made it without having called a vestry 
meeting, and in distinct opposition to 
the wish of the congregation. At St. 
Addington the bishop received another 
warm address, signed by the two church- 
wardens and thirty others, and preached 
to the people. At Peter Maritzburg he 
was met within a mile of the town by a 
troop of fifty cavalry. In the town a 
large body of people greeted the bishop 
with cheers, and a kindly address bear- 
ing one hundred and seventy-one sig- 
natures. At Bishopstown the natives 
welcomed the bishop in the most demon- 
strative way. The Natal correspond- 
ences of the English Church papers, on 
the other hand, represented the attitude 
of the laity as quite different, and left 
no doubt that the great majority of the 
active church-members would disown, 
together with the clergy, the jurisdiction 
of the bishop. 

On November 30 Bishop Colenso ad- 
dressed a long letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, entering fully into the 
circumstances of the decrees of Natal 
and the proceedings of the clergy. The 
bishop declares that a sense of duty to 
the Church, of which he is a minister, to 
the sovereign whose appointment he 
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holds, and to the cause of truth and jus- | 
tice, requires him to protest respectfully | 


against the course which the archbishop | ; 


has thought it right, as the primate of | 
the Church of England, to pursue in his | 
case. After complaining that he had_ 
never yet been heard in his own defense, 

Bishop Colenso says, in conclusion : 


“T feel, my lord archbishop, that I 
have now a right to ask your grace before 
my fellow-countrymen to point out as pub- 
licly and distinctly what those “errors” 
are of mine to which your grace refers, if | 
any such have been already condemned 
by the existing laws of the Church of | 
Eugland. Or should your grace not be | 


} 


able, as I venture to believe you will not, | 


to produce any passages of my works, | 
for which the pa eg priest could have | 
been ejected from his cure by any one of | 
the bishops in England, upon the princi- | 
ples by which the Church of England is 
governed, as laid down in any judgments | 
hitherto given, then I feel that I have a, 
right to demand, in the name of common | 
justice, that your grace should present a 
petition to the Queen, specifying those 
pots of my writings which you , Bos to 
‘Cerrors’’ of such a kind as to justify | 
my deposition, and praying that her | 
Majesty would be pleased to appoint a 
commission to examine into the justice 
of this charge. I am a bishop of “the 
United Church of England and Ireland,” 
and not one of ‘the Church of South 
Africa,” with which, in common with the 
eee body of the laity of Natal, I neither 
ave nor Wish to have at the present time 
any very intimate relations. And I claim 
for them and their children, as well as 
for myself, the right to enjoy the liberties 
and be judged by the laws of that Church 
to which it is our privilege and our pride 
to belong. We do not wish to put our- | 
selves upon the footing of the ‘Scotch | 
Episcopal Church,’’ as your grace sug 
gests, so as to be merely ** in communion” | 
with the Church of England; we desire | 
to belong to it, as the Wesleyans in Natal | 


are a branch of the great Wesleyan Soci- | 
ety. We count it no evil, as your grace | 
implies, but a great advantage, to be| 
ruled by the decisions of her supreme | 
court of appeal, and to be saved there- | 
by from arbitrary and ponent pro- | 


ceedings of irresponsible ecclesiastical | 
judges.” 


To this letter the archbishop, on Feb- | 
ruary 10, 1866, made the following 
reply : 





LamsBetn Parace, February 10. 
My Lorp: I have duly received your 
letter of the 30th of November, contain- | 
ing a Mg 4 rg of a wrong which you | 
imagine I h, 
I wrote to the Dean of Maritzburgh. | 


In answer to this charge I have no hesi- 
tation in avowing that, according to my 
belief, you have been duly and canon- 
ically deposed from your spiritual office, 
according to the common law of the 
Church of Christ, as set forth in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the 26th Article of 
the Church of England, and I must de- 
cline to hold mysel ie ey to you for 
entertaining such a belief. I have never 
obtruded this opinion upon others in m 

capacity as Primate of the United Chure 

of England and Ireland, but I have not 
hesitated to avow iy private opinion 
when it has been sou ht for. Nor, when 


| my eounsel was asked by those who 


were in doubt and difficulty, did I shrink 
from imparting it. I never expected that 
my letter would have been given to the 
sca, nor am I responsible for the fact; 

ut as those to whom I addressed it have 
thought fit to publish a portion of it, I 
do not disavow the sentiment therein ex- 
pressed, At any rate, I could not have 
objected to the course they thus took 
from any apprehension that I might one 
day be called to sit as a a ein your 
case, because I have high legal authority 


|for saying that there appears to be no 
| mode of pereceding by w 


ich I could be 
legally called upon to act in that enpecly. 
The censure therefore which you would 
impute to me on this ground proves to 
be entirely without foundation. As you 
ask me to point out the errors to which I 
have alluded, I have merely to refer you 
to the reasons for your deposition, as 
stated in the judgment of deprivation 
passed upon you, and to state my Meet 
that for such errors in doctrine an English 
clergyman would have been ejected from 
his cure. I am not aware that I have 
ever indorsed with my approval ever 

act of Bishop Gray’s connected wit 

your deposition, up to the time at which 
you wrote, as you seem to assert. No 


|one can more deeply deplore than I do 


the present unhappy condition of the 
diocese of Natal; hut let God be the 
judge with whom rests the responsibility 
of this lamentable division in a regularly 
constituted branch of the Church of 
Christ. May it please Him to guide into 
the way of truth all such as have erred 
and are deceived, and to restore peace 
where there is now, to our great sorrow, 
discord and dissension. I am, my lord, 
your faithful and obedient servant, 
©, T. Cantuar. 


The Bishop of Capetown, in a letter 
to Colenso, offers to the latter to have 
the sentence of deposition (recently dis- 
allowed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which Bishop Gray en- 
tirely ignores) revised by the Archbishop 


ave done you by a letter that of Canterbury or by the Bishops of the 


United Church, but by no lay authority. 
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In the event of Bishop Colenso refusing | 
to accept the above offer, the Bishop of | 
Capetown has declared his intention to 
pronounce sentence of excommunication 
upon Colenso, as approved by a diocesan 
synod, and to nominate and consecrate a 
new Bishop for Natal. 

Bishop Colenso is aware that the pub- 
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Romanizing movement in the Church o 
England has recently once more manifest- 
ed itself with a power astonishing to both 
friends and foes. It is found that the com- 
parative quiet which has for several years 
been observed by the leaders of the move- 
ment did not mean retreat, but prepa- 
tions for taking new and bolder steps. 


lic opinion in the Anglican Churches | The movement, in its new stage, is again 
throughout the world is almost unan-/|led by Dr. Pusey, from whom, when 
imous in demanding his exclusion from | first started, it derived its name. Dr. 
the Church. The only protection which | Pusey has recently come forward as an 
he discovers for his anomalous position | avowed champion of a union between 
is the spiritual supremacy of the Queen | the Churches of Rome and of England, 


in the Church of England. He there- | 
fore takes extreme ground in favor of 
State Churchism. Inreply to an address 
presented to him by some of the prom- 
inent lay members of the diocese, he | 
makes four points: 


1. That the Church of the colonies has | 
voluntarily made choice of the Church | 
of England as her authority. 2. That 
the Queen’s supremacy, as opposed to | 
that of the bishops and archbishops, is | 
the law, the great foundation principle of | 
the Church of England; that the Queen, | 
as representing the whole nation, is the 
supreme arbiter of all causes which may | 
arise within its pale, spiritual as well as | 
temporal; and that the ne only exercise | 
jurisdiction in the Church, as it is dele- | 
gated to them from the Crown, and hold 


laying down his views in a work en- 
titled “Kirenikon,”’ and a number of 
newspaper articles. The most out- 
spoken of these letters is the following, 
addressed to the editor of a Roman 
Catholic paper in London, which we 
give entire, as a document of lasting im- 
portance: 

To the [R. C.] ‘* Weekly Register,” 
Christ Church, Oxford, Nov. 22d, 1865— 
Sir: I thank you with all my heart for 
your kind-hearted and appreciative review 
of my FKirenikon. I am thankful that 
you have brought out the main drift and 
objects of it,what, in my mind, underlies 
the whole, to show that, in my convic- 
tion, there is no insurmountable obstacle 
to the union of (you will forgive the 
jterms, though you must reject them) 


their courtsin the Queen’s name. 3. That | the Roman, Greek, and Anglican com- 
the result of the second proposition is to | munions. 1 have long been convinced 
give greater personal freedom than can | that there is nothing in the Council of 
ever be obtained by those who depend | Trent which could not be explained 
on ecclesiastical tribunals. Lastly, that | satisfactorily to us, if it were explained 
he (Dr. Colenso) has a right, in the pres- | authoritatively, namely, by the Romish 
ent state of the law, to say and teach Church iteelf not by individual theo- 
what he conscientiously believes to be logians only. This involves the convic- 


true. 


The subscription to the Colenso Fund, 
intended partly to help the bishop in his 
Chancery suit to recover his salary from 
the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, and partly 
to testify to ‘the great services rendered 
by the bishop for the cause of free ex- 
pression of opinion within the Church,” 
amounted at the close of last year to 
about £3,700. On the list is the Right | 
Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., late Bishop of | 
Norwich, together with thirty-eight cler- 
gymen of the Church of England; two | 
peers, (Lord Belper and the Earl of Love- 
lace ;) thirteen members of Parliament; 
and a great number of men eminent in 
science or letters. 


Tur ROMANIZING MOVEMENT—Jmport- 
ant Letters from Dr. Pusey—He delares in 
favor of the Supremacy of the Pope, and of 
the Decrees of the Council of Trent.—The 


| tion on my side that there is nothing in 
our Articles which cannot be explained 
ightfully as not contradicting anything 
held to be bona jide in the Roman Church. 
The great body of the faith is held alike 
by both ; on those subjects referred to in 
our Art. XXII, I believe (to use the lan- 
guage of a very eminent Italian noble- 
man) your [our] maximum and our 
[your] minimum might be found to har- 
monize. In regard to details of explana- 
tion, it was not my office, as being a 
riest only, invested with no authority, 
to draw them out. But I wish to indi- 
cate their possibility. You are relativel, 
under the same circumstances. But 


| believe that the hope which you have 


held out, that ‘the authorities in the 
Roman communion might hold that a 
reunion on the principles of Bossuet 
would be betterthan a perpetual schism,” 
will unlock many a pent-up longing— 
= up on the ground of the apparent 

opelessness that Rome would accord to 
the English Church any terms which it 
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would accept. May I add that nothing 
was further from my wish than to write 
anything which should be painful to 
those in your communion ? defense, 
indeed, of necessity involves some blame, 
since in a quarrel the blame must be 
wholly on one side or on the other, or 
divided; and a defense implies that it is 
not wholly on the side defended. But 
having smoothed down, as I believe, 
honestly, every difficulty I could to my 
own people, I thought that it would not 
be nght toward them not to state where 
I conceive the real difficulty to lie. Nor 
could your authorities meet our diffi- 
culties unless they knew them. You 
will think it superfluous that I desired 
that none of this system, which is now 
matter of ‘ pious opinion,” should, like 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, be made de fide. But, in the view 
of a hoped-for reunion, everything which 
ou do affects us. Let me say, too, that 

did not write as a reformer, but on the 
defensive. It is not for us to prescribe 
to Italians or Spaniards what*they shall 
hold, or how they shall express their 
—_ opinions. All which we wish is to 
have it made certain by authority that we 
should not, in any case of reunion, be 
obliged to hold them ourselves. Least 
of all did I think of imputing to any of 
the writers whom I quoted that they 
‘*took from our Lod any of the love 
which they gave to his mother.”” I was 
intent only on describing the system, 
which I believe is the great obstacle to 
reunion, I had not the least thought of 
criticising holy men who held it. As it 
is of moment I should not be misunder- 
stood by my own people, let me add that 
I have not intended to express any 
opinion about a visible head of the 


Church. We readily recognize the pri- | 
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the English mind that Christendom ma 
again united, rekindled hope wi 
ascend in the more fervent prayer to Him 
who “ maketh men to be of one mind in 
a house,” and our prayers will not re- 
turn unheard for want of love. Your 
obedient servant, E. B. Pusey. 

This letter, of course, produced a sen- 
sation. The High Church party, as a 
whole, are by no means prepared to go 
so far as Dr. Pusey. Many prominent 
men of this party deemed it their duty 
to express strongly their dissent from it. 
Rev. A. Gurney, the Anglican minister 
in Paris, and a very active partisan of 
High Church ritualism, (though on the 
subject of future punishment he thinks 
pretty much as Mr. Maurice,) not only 
strongly protested against the opinions 
of Dr. Pusey, but declared a readiness 
to unite even with the dissenters for the 
purpose of arresting this Romanizing 
movement. In the opinion of Mr. Gur- 
ney, he is no longer the leader of the 
Anglo-Catholic party, but stands virtual- 
ly almost alone in thought, and repre- 
sents scarcely anybody but himself.” 
Says Mr. Gurney: . 

The movemert has gone long past him, 
and has left him stranded, obstinately 
looking backward. He belongs to a gen- 
eration of the past, the Church leaders of 
thirty years ago, who had to feel their 
way slowly and painfully into ‘‘ Catholic 
truths,” and most of them learned to 
associate them, almost inevitably, with 
a great foreign working system, and to 
gerowe swiftly or leisurely toward 

ome. Most, not ull; not the Hooks, 
Palmers, Gresleys; not Isaac Williams, 


macy of the Bishop of Rome ; the bearings | Perhaps a greater name. 


of that primacy upon the other local 
Churckes we believe to be matter of eccle- 
siastical, not of divine law; but neither 
is there any supremacy in itself to which 
we should object. Our only fear is that it 
should, through the appointment of one 
bishop, involve the reception of that — 
authoritative system which is, I believe, 
alike the cause and (forgive ‘me) the 
justification in our eyes of our remaining 


apart. 

But although I intended to be on the 
defensive, I thank you most warmly for 
that tenderness which enabled you to 
see my aim and objects throughout a 
long and necesSarily miscellaneous work. 
And I believe that the way in which you 
have treated this our dona fide ‘‘ endeavor 
to find a basis for reunion on the prin- 
ciple debated between Archbishop Wake 
and the Gallican divines two centuries 
ago”’ will, by rekindling hope, give a 
strong impulse toward that reunion. 
Despair is still. If hope is revived in 





In reply to this and similar remon- 
strances Dr. Pusey wrote several more 
letters, explaining what he considered as 
misapprehensions of his views, but re- 
affirming the main point, namely, that he 
admits the superiority of the Pope, and 
believes the decrees of the Council of 
Trent capable of an interpretation which 
would harmonize them with the teach- 
ings of the Church of England. Dr. 
Pusey has since been on a visit to sev- 
eral Roman Catholic bishops of France, 
and was reported to have stayed one 
night in a Dominican monastery. The 
High Church papers of both England and 
the United States are mostly very re- 
served in their comments on Dr. Pusey's 
new position. But few dare openly to 
express concurrence with his views; 
but many refrain from any dissent, and 
even shield him from the attacks of the 
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Low Church party, thus suggesting the | introduction into the celebration of divine 
opinion that there is, in general, more | service of practices which, by their di- 
sympathy with him than it is deemed | versity and by their deviation from law 
safe to admit at this present time. }and long established usage, are disturb- 

It is a remarkable fact that the Con- | ing the peace and impairing the efficiency 
vocation of Canterbury, which met on | of the Church.” “ Without venturing to 
February 2d, and was in session several | suggest any remedy for the evils,’ of 
days, adjourned to May without taking | which they complained, the memorialists 
any notice of Dr. Pusey’s remarkable , asked the archbishop to ‘devise, in 


letter. Another manifestation of the 


concert with his suffragans, the best 


Romanizing party, however, called forth | calculated measures to repress illegal 


a protracted discussion: the Romanizing 
innovations in the ritual. These innova- 
tions have been carried by some clergy- 
men to an extent which has abolished 
almost all differences which distinguished 
Anglican from the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship. Imitations of the Mass Book, the 
Breviary, and all the liturgical works of 
the Roman Catholic Church, have been 
published for the use of the clergy of the 
Church of England. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer has been translated into 
Latin, with the scriptural passages taken 
from the Vulgate, and other adaptations to 
the Church of Rome. To arrest this ten- 
dency, two different methods have been 
tried by the opponents of the movement. 
The “ Association for Promoting a Revi- | 
sion of the Prayer Book, and for securing 
purity and simplicity in the public wor- 
ship of the Church of England,” was of 








practices, and secure uniformity in the 
celebration of the divine service in the 
national Church.” The archbishop, in 
reply to this deputation, declared himself 
to be “deeply impressed with the gravity 
of the circumstances in which the Church 
was placed by the ritualistic innovations 
recently introduced in some few quar- 
ters.” He expressed an “anxious desire 
to promote uniformity in public service,” 
and the belief that the first step taken 
by the bishops would be “to ascertain 
distinctly what the law allows and what 
it does not allow.” 

In opposition to both these memorials, 
another was presented to the archbishop 
on February 3d, signed by 2,970 clergy 
and 36,008 lay communicants, “‘respect- 
fully objecting to any alteration being 
made in the Book of Common Prayer 
respecting the ‘ ornaments of the Church, 


opinion that the most successful agency | and of the ministers thereof,” and the 
for this purpose would be found in a|mode and manner of performing divine 
Royal Commission, constituted like that | service according to the use of the Church 


which, two years ago, had to consider 
the terms of clerical subscription. To | 
this new commission, in their opinion, 
should be referred not only the lectionary 
and the rubrics, but also the canons, and | 


of England.” The archbishop in reply, 
repeated, in substance, the views he had 
expressed on former occasions; especial- 
ly his determination ‘‘never to consent 
to any alteration in the Book of Common 


constitutions, and occasional services. A | Prayer without the full concurrence of 
deputation of the association, headed by | Convocation.” 

its president, Lord Ebury, had an inter-| At the session of the Convocation of 
view with both Earl Russell and the | Canterbury, in February, both Houses 
Archbishop of Canterbury; neither of | had an earnest discussion of the Ritual- 
whom, however, held out to them any | istic question. The Lower House adopted 
hope of support. LHarl Russell stated | a resolution recognizing ‘‘ the evils which 
that the Government would not act in | may arise from an excess of ritualism,” 
this matter without previously consult- | but, nevertheless, deprecating “any at- 
ing the Archbishop of Canterbury. The | tempt to avert those possible evils by the 
latter expressed a conviction that in ac- lintroduction of changes in the prayer 
ceding to the wishes of the Association, | book,” and requesting the bishops to 
he would affront the convictions and dis- | adopt proper measures. The bishops, in 


appoint the expectations of an over- 
whelming majority of both the clergy | 
and the lay members of the Church. 

A larger number of clergymen and | 
laymen was represented by a deputation, | 
headed by Dr. Wordsworth, which pre- | 


reply, directed the Lower House to in- 
quire, by a committee, as to such meas- 
ures as to them might seem fit for the 
desired object. 

THE GREEK CHURCH. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1865.—Jnter- 


sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury j } 
a memorial “in reference to the recent | communion with the Anglican Churches. 
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—No important change occurred during | ernment in the Holy Governing Synod, 
the year 1865 in the mutual relation of| and author of a work on the Latin 
the different branches of the Greek | Church, together with the Russian chap- 
Church (in Russia, Turkey, Greece, Aus- | lain in London, the Rev. Mr. Popoff. 
tria) to each other. In Austria, the | Prince Orloff, in a letter to the Moscow 
Greek Church, which, in accordance with | Gazette, one of the leading political papers 
an imperial rescript of Nov. 26, 1864, is | of Russia, gives the following account of 
henceforth to be officially designated as/ the attitude of the Russian members of 
the ‘‘Greek-Oriental,” instead, as here- | the meeting: 

tofore, the “Greek Non-United Church,” | 

is now fully separated into two independ- | , Having premised that I was apennns 
ent archbishoprics, one for the Greek | in a private capacity, I said that the Rus- 


Sclavi and the other for the Roumanic | $4” clergy, praying ay 4 for the estab- 
| lishment of a common Christian Church, 


nation. For the latter, Andrew Baron | would be always inclined to promote it. 
de Schaguna was appointed, in 1865, | In proof of this I ulleged that the study 
the first archbishop. | of the English language had been intro- 
The Moldo-Wallachian Church has | duced into our ecclesiastical academies, 
been declared, by Prince Couza, to be | and that our ow would be prepared to 
henceforth wholly independent of and | sift peeve d all disputed points. I add- 
disconnected from the Greek Patriarch of | bo Avchbi me ee holy gem 
Constantinople. Ecclesiastical commun- | ot i Mig me Fans et. fe inion 
ion remains perfect as before; just as that this was a grave and difficult’ ques- 
between the Church of England and the | tion, which pt to be slowly matured 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the} and above all, investigated closely an 
United States. This declaration of eccle- | minutely. In conclusion I moved: 1. 
siastical independence by the Church of | That works should be published in En- 
the Principalities did not please the Sul- | land setting forth the history, doctrine, 
tan, and at his instance the Patriarch of | igre sar of elapse ae 
Constantinople tried the old plan to re-| not a Protestant but a vatholie Chugh, 
tain his former subordinates. He dis-| and, accordingly, related to the Flastern 
patched a bishop to Bucharest to declare | Church. I also remarked that the sub- 
that the law of civil marriage, the secu- | ject being altogether unknown to the 
larization of convent property, and the | Russian public, it ought to be explained 
institution of a national Church, lately | fully and copiously. 2. That Anglican 
decreed by Prince Couza, were contrary = ge eee ee 
to the dogmas of the Greek Church, and Petersburg. 3. That the matter should not 
involved the penalty of excommunication. | be precipitated, or urged with too much 
Prince Couza, in reply, ordered the said | eagerness or violence, but that we should 
bishop to be reconducted to the frontier | trust in the divine assistance rather than 
by gendarmes. The reorganization of | in the success of our human and short- 
the Church has since been completed by | sighted endeavors. What we had to do 
the establishment of a National Synod; aah mag et rts the sagen by eluci- 
and on the whole, the Church of the | ai hn, sok Gees jn Aap mn 
Principalities seems to be the most pro- | haps, would reap the harvest if God 
gressive of the branches of the Greek | willed it, Father Popoff, who delivered 
Church. an eloquent speech, breathing the spirit 
The movement toward a union be-| of Christianity, expressed himself to the 
tween the Anglican and the Kastern | Same effect. After him some clergymen 
Churches has many influential friends in | spoke on dogmatical meee f omit quot- 
Russia. ‘The most important step which po. Reman sc yr r ~ d iy peg ef 
has yet been taken on the part of Rus-| report to the Chief Presatetg of the Holy 
sians in favor of this movement, was the Synod. They had no immediate poured 
participation of, several men of high posi- | ence to the matter in hand. 
tion in a meeting held in London on Deec.| Before the close of the debates I rose 
16, 1865, at which about eighty of the | again to declare that the Russian Church, 
bishops and clergy¥of the Church of En- | being but one of the five branches of the 
gland were present. Russia on this occa- | — Pan ager A ks yo ben 
; eal ) 
Mini ee tytn: by Prince Orloff, | subordinate members of our clergy were 
Minister of Public Instruction in the | not at liberty to decide any ecclesiastical 
Emperor’s Cabinet, and Count A. Tolstoi, questions, being entirely guided by the 
the representative of the Russian gov- | rules and directions of their Church. 
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The day after I paid a visit to the Arch- | bridge, and recommending the erection 
bishop of Canterbury at his country seat. of a Russian church there, and the ap- 
He would have liked to dispatch two pointment of a Russian chaplain. Since 
bishops to Russia, but, hearing what I | then the Moscow Gazette has on many 
had to say against his plan, put it off. occasions urged the desirability: of bring- 
The Bishop of Exeter, the nonagenarian | ing about a good understanding between 
patriarch of the Anglican Church, also | the Russian and English Churches; and 
speaks with great interest of the work of | it was this journal that first published 
reunion. The matter has nothing what- | the account of the meeting held recently 
ever to do with politics, though if a re- | in London, at which Prince Orloff, Father 
union were effected the Russian and | Popoff, and a number of English prelates 
English interests in the East might pos- | were present. Admiral Putiatin was well 
sibly become identical. | — in the Russian navy for = habits 

; jot devotion; but it is no calumny on 

The Church Journal, of New York, a) Peter the Great to say that, in cndaneee- 
devoted advocate of the Union move- | ing to establish intimate relations between 
ment, regards the part taken at this | the two Churches, he was actuated less 
meeting by Russia as ‘‘a step more im-| by religious than political motives. He 
portant and significant than anything | Wished to counterbalance, as much as 
that has been placed on record since the | possible, the influence of the Roman 
time of the Council of Florence.” ae mg che ge eat ree te = 1 oer 

rae ali Sohne agg ._ | ly in Poland. e Russians attach muc 

The indications increase that this | more importance to the London meeting 
movement may become one of import- ‘than aoaliy belongs to it; and a writer in 
ance. Our literary intercourse with | a St. Petersburg journal has come to the 
Eastern Europe is, however, still so re- | conclusion that the English tourists who 
stricted that we are but imperfectly | visit St. Isaac’s Cathedral do so from a 
informed about the progress it has made | Pious wish to make themselves acquaint- 
in the Russian and the other Eastern @4 with the ceremonies of the Russian 


Churches. The London Pall Mall Gazette | Church. 
nee 9 in a on the recent! ‘The English Church papers which are 
eng ee nee ee ere |in favor of the union movement assert 
The project of union, or rather inter- | that the advances toward a union, made 
communion, between the Russo-Greek | by the Anglicans, have met with a par- 
— pon a4 ery wy 2 new ee. | ticularly favorable reception on the part 
e true author of the scheme was leter! of the Greek Bish f Servia. The 
the Great, at whose suggestion the | Route pit no its joy at 
English and Russian bishops entered in- | bei ple to 
to correspondence on the subject. The | "8 9" 
negotiations were protracted, through the | . : 
inability of tho Ruslan bishope to give | igoord another instance of, the disp 
satisfactory explanations in reference to | +4+ Christian intercourse which is pav- 
the national practice of image worship, | ; h fi 1 Bods d 
and on the death of Peter were discon- | hm J warts, Bore Mapa weed Taettaten Ores 
tinued, a result, or want of result, which | Ix agent h coeh Beloved eu 
has ‘often bosh ‘deplored, by orthodox | 00d, Pasting, through Belgrade ro 
Russians, and ro anes by Mouravieff, | Sunda. When the Arehbichen knew 
the historian of the Russian Church. The | this ~ Snead ot thale dienenel & tensa 
revival of the project of intercommunion | ¢), 4/6] i his own palace fe the purposes 
18 due, in a great measure, to the journal 4¢ 4 1 Bs 4 Tied the 
which’ diotngaishod.itaif during the |,f0{ communion, and supplied them 
Polish insurrection by its enthusiastic 914 oth ie, “'The M ‘f 
support of the historian’s brother a ee eee 
“hanging Mouravieff,” of Wilna cate! expressed at the same time his great re- 
riety. Five years ago the present editor | 8tet at not anes > to Se pee 
of the Moscow Gazette published in the | person at the celebration, in consequence 
Contemporary Leaves (one of several jour- aay: | mas — pl Lo ted ——, - 
nals directed by him) a remarkable cor- | he ise todd th gene! 18 mips ys ag 
respondence between the Rev. Mr. Will-| 4.) + peg f the heel 2 drit “4 h 
iams, Fellow of a college at Cambridge, | phar Mla 5 oe is Prenen te omen amy ‘nice ” 
and Admiral Putiatin, who had then re- | remained with us throughout the office. 
cently arrived from Japan to take the | The Levant Herald an Englis! 

- Ser glish paper 
ee a eg paw mag Le gies ro Ya in Constantinople, having stated that the 
een Adauatie.o, lethar he had xecelved from, | Archbishop of Servia had degraded the 
Mr. Williams, pointing out the facility | Archimandrite of Studenitza for admin- 

istering the Holy Communion to an 


with which Russians might send their 
sons to study at the University of Cam-| English clergyman, the Churchman, of 
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October 5, contradicted this report by 
the following statement: 


We are requested by the Rev. W. Den- 
ton, tostate that the report of the censure 
and degradation of the Archimandrite of 
Studenitza for administering the hol 
communion to a member of the English 
Church is wholly unfounded. The Arch- 
bishop of Belgrade has replied to Mr. 
Denton’s inquiries as to the truth of the 
assertions in the Levant Herald, and he 
states that the thought of degrading or of 
censuring the Archimandrite had never 
entered into his mind. We are in posses- 
sion of information which leads us to 
believe that before long the Servian 
Chureh will take a more formal ste 
toward intercommunion with the Angli- 
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can Church. At present we forbear to 
say more. 

As regards the Church of the kingdom 
of Greece, a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Churchman stated that the Holy 
Synod was “ready to acknowledge as 
valid the baptism of the Anglican 
Church when intercommunion shall be 
realized.” The ‘“‘ Hemera,” (the Day,) a 
journal which has a wide circulation in 
Greece, the Ionian Islands, Turkey, and 
Egypt, published, in 1865, a series of 
| letters from Dr. Frazer on the Constitu- 
| tion of the English Church, and on her 
Synods and Liturgy, which seemed to 
awaken considerable interest in the 
| question among the Greek people. 








Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Germany continues from month to 
month to make contributions to the litera- 
ture on the Life of Christ. Among the latest 
works of this class is the ninth volume 
of Bunsen’s Bible-work. (Bunsen’s Biel- 
werk, Leipsic. 1866.) This volume con- 
cludes the Bible-work, and consists of a 
Life of Christ, compiled from the Gospels, 
and is so arrangedas to be read through on 
the Sundays and other days consecrated 
to public worship. To this is added, ac- 
cording to the usual manner of Bunsen’s 
works, a great number of dissertations, 
partly critical, partly philosophical. The 
standpoint of Bunsen with regard to the 
nature of Christ agrees, in the main, with 
that of Schenkel and his school, being 
strongly tinctured with rationalism. 

Professor Ewald, well known as one 
of the greatest Orientalists now living, 
has published a second edition of his 
work on Hebrew poetry. (Allgemeines 
tiber die Hebriiische Dichtung. Gottingen. 
1866.) It has undergone such alterations 
as to be almost a new work. 

A new edition of the New Testament 
Apocrypha bas been begun by Professor 
Hilgenfeld. (Novum Testamentum extra 
Canonem receptum. Fax. 1. Leipsic. 1866.) 
The first part, which has been published, 
contains the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
original text of which is now for the first 
time published in a complete state from 
the Sinaitic manuscript. Prof. Hilgen- 


feld’s edition contains, besides the orig- 
inal, the ancient Latin version. The 
origin of the Epistle is placed by Hilgen- 
feld at the end of the first century. 


The Neue Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung, 
of Berlin, one of the leading religious 
weeklies of Germany, notices the appear- 
ance of Hurst's History of Rationalism, 
which it calls an instructive and carefully 
compiled work. It mentions the circum- 
stance that the author for some time pur- 
sued his theological studies in Germany, 
and deems his work worthy of a German 
translation. 


Of Professor Tischendorf’s great work, 
Monumenta Sacra inedita. Nova Collectio, 
a new volume, has recently been pub- 
lished. (Leipsic. 1866.) It contains a 
hitherto unknown palimpsest, containing 
all the Epistles of the New Testament, 
(the Revelation, embraced in the same 
palimpsest, will be published in the next 
number of the Monumenta.) Tischendorf 
found this palimpsest in 1862, in the li- 
brary of the Russian Bishop Porphyrius, 
and he obtained permission from this 
learned bishop to make the manuscript 
more legible by the application of chem- 
ical means, to decipher and publish it. 
According to the specimen which the 
author gives in the preface, the manu- 
script gives the sacred text in a most 
antique manner, and is in this respect 
surpassed only by five of the ancient 
maxuscripts. The prospectus of the 
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continuation of the Monwmenta announces 
the appearance of five more volumes. 
The work has a large number of patrons 
among the princes and high ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries of Europe. Among the 
latter the names of Roman Cardinals ap- 
pear side by side with Anglican bishops, 

Another new work by Prof. Tischendorf 
is entitled Apocalypses Apocrypha. (Leip- 
sic. 1866.) It contains five apocryphal 
“ Revelations,” which have not hereto- 
fore been published. One of them is the 
“ Revelation of the Apostle Paul,” which 
has been supposed to be lost. It corre- 
sponds entirely with the references to it 
in the works of Augustin and Sozomen. 
Tischendorf found the Greek text in the 
libraries of Milan and Munich. <A Syriac 
enlarged translation of it has recently 
been found by English missionaries at 
Ooroomiah. 

A new work on the Apostle Paul (Der 
Apostle Paulus. Heidelberg. 1865) has 
been published by A. Hausrath, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, and a 
prominent representative of the theologi- 
cal school of which Dr. Schenkel is re- 
garded as the chief. His work differs 
from that of Dr. F. C. Baur, as it does 
not treat prominently of the doctrinal 
system of the Apostle, but aims at giving 
a portrait of his life, (a ‘“Charakterbild,” 
after the plan of Schenkel’s “ Charakter- 
bild Jesu.”) The author denies the au- 
thenticity of the Epistles to Titus and 
the first Epistle to Timotheus. The Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians is, according to his 
opinion, an Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
which has been revised by another hand. 
The second Epistle to Timotheus he re- 
gards an enlarged edition of a Pauline 
epistle. 

The Christology of the New Testament, 
(Christologie des Neuen Testaments, Berlin, 
1866,) by Prof. Beyschlag, of Halle, is a 
new attempt to explain the character and 
mission of Christ in a manner differing 
from the established doctrines of the 
Christian Church. The author repudiates 
any sympathy with Strauss, Schenkel, 
and other representatives of heterodox 
theology; but his own attempt has been 
by no means satisfactory to the orthodox 
schools. 

FRANCE. 

A valuable contribution to the history 
of metaphysical speculation is furnished 
in the work of M. de Margerie, entitled, 
Theodicy: Essays on God, Creation, 
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and Providence, (T'heodicée. Etudes sur 
Dieu, la Creation, et la Providence. Paris: 
1866.) The author declares himself to be 
a Christian philosopher; his aim is to 
reconcile reason with faith, and he seeks 
to attack error under its various forms, in 
the name of the intellect and the heart 
combined. 

A new work against modern “ Spirit- 
ualism” has been published by J. B. 
Dissandier, (Des Sciences Occultes et du 
Spiritisme. Paris. 1866.) After a short 
preface on the occult sciences in general, 
the author gives an interesting account 
of the origin and progress of magnetism, 
traces the rise of spiritualism from the 
extraordinary impulse given to physical 
science, and, in conclusion, contests the 
claims of spiritualism eitlier as a religion 
or a system of philosophy. 

The “ Philosophy of Thomas Brown” 
is the subject of a work by F. Rithoré, 
(Critique de la Philosophie de Thomas 
Brown. Paris. 1866.) Rithoré especi- 
ally commends the Scotch metaphysician 
for having thoroughly understood what 
he considers to be the true fundamental 
proposition of metaphysics, namely, first, 
that the study of the human mind 
is a separate, distinct, and well-defined 
science ; and, secondly, that our ideas 
and sentiments are nothing else but the 
thinking substance itself, variously mod- 
ified. 

Mr. Charles Charpentier has begun 
the publication of a series of twelve 
brochures, which are intended to form, 
when complete, a course of studies on 
comparative legislation. The first one, 
which has recently made its appearance, 
discusses the right of property claimed 
by man over man; or, in other words, 
the question of slavery. The author 
traces the history of this assumed right 
in pagan antiquity and among the He- 
brews, and finally, vindicates to Chris- 
ianity the glory of having restored to 
man his real dignity. 

The great work of M. Albert de 
Broglie, of the French Academy, on The 
Church and the Empire in the Fourth 
Century, (L’Eglise et VEmpire au qua- 
trieme siecle,) has just been completed by 
the appearance of the fifth and sixth 
volumes. M. A. de Broglie is, with his 
friend Count Montalembert, one of the 
chiefs of that school of French Roman 
Oatholics who, while tirmly adhering to 
the doctrines of their Church, yet believe 
in and labor for a full reconciliation be- 
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|tions that can be derived from Roman 
tion. Like all the prominent men of | Catholic sources. The latest contribution 
this school, M. de Broglie is an admirer | to this class of literature is a History of 
of the institutions of the United States, | the Oratory, well known as one of the 
and one of the most active members of | most literary organizations of French 
the French Society for the aid of the freed- | monks, by the Oratorian, A. Perraud. 
men. The work on the Church and the | (Z’ Oratoire de France. Paris. 1866.) The 
Empire in the Fourth Century has, from tne | work is divided into three parts, of which 
publication of the first volume, secured a | the first traces the history of the Oratory 
place among the master works of the his- | up to the French Revolution; the second 
toric literature of France, and the first four |is composed of the biographies of the 
volumes have already gone through four | most celebrated Oratorians; and the third 
editions. The two last volumes, (fifth | is occupied with the re-establishment of 
the Order in 1852, and its canonical ap- 


tween their Church and modern civiliza- 


and sixth,) just published, embrace the | 


time from 364 to 395, beginning with 
the reign of Valens and ending with the 
death of Theodosius. Among the great 
names whose history is given in these 
two volumes are Basil, Augustine, and 


Theodosius; and among the most notable | 


ecclesiastical events of the period is the 
Council of Constantinople. 

The literature on the Life of Jesus has 
received a new and very valuable addi- 
tion by a new work from E. de Pres- 
sensé, (Jesus Christ, son Temps, La Vie, 
son Guvre. Paris. 1866.) The author 
has long had the reputation of being one 
of the foremost representatives of the 
evangelical school in the province of the 
theological science, not only in France, 
but in all Europe; and his new work, we 
doubt not, will rank among the most im- 
portant works of the almost innumerable 
literature on this important subject. 

The Roman Catholic literature of France, 
on the restoration of monastic orders on 
French soil since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, is very numerous, 
and furnishes, on the whole, the best ma- 
terial for a knowledge of these institu- 


| probation in 1864, 

| Of the Collection of Christian Inscrip- 
| tions in Gaul, prior to the eighth century, 
| by E. Leblaud, (Jnscriptions Chrétiennes. 
Paris. 1866,) vol. 2, has recently been 
published. 


The History of the Catholic Doctrine 
during the first three centuries of the 
Church, and until the Council of Nice, by 
Bishop Ginoulhiae, of Grenoble, (Histoire 
du Dogme Catholique. Paris. 1865, 3 vols.,) 
has appeared in a second edition. 


Abbé Freppel has an undisputed claim 
to be classed among the ablest Roman 
Catholic writers on ancient church his- 
tory. In addition to his former valuable 
| works on Les Péres Apostoliques, (1 vol.,) 

Les Apologistes Chrétiens, (2 vols.,) Saint- 

Trenée, (1 vol.,) Tertullien, (2 vols.,) he has 
recently published two more installments 
of his “ Lectures of Sacred Eloquence ;” 
namely, a@ work on St. Cyprian and the 
African Church of the third century, (St. 
Cyprien, 1 vol. Paris. 1866,) and another 
} on Clement of Alexandria, (Clément d’ Al- 
| exandrie, 1 vol. Paris. 1866.) 
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Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND 
OTHERS OF THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


BrsuicaL Repertory AND Princeton Review, January, 1866. 


hia.) 1. Sustentation Fund, 2. 


octrine én the Eucharist. 


macher. 


BistiotuEca Saora, January, 1866, 
and their Relation to Knowledge. 


4, Horace Mann. 
Obligations as Related to Church Discipline. 
7. Renan, Strauss, and Schleiermacher. 


(Philadel- 
Common Schools. 8. The Patristic 
5. Imperfect Rights and 
6. Strauss and Schleier- 


(Andover, Mass.) 1. Intuitive Ideas, 
2. Conversion, Its Nature. 38. Polit- 


ical Economy and the Christian Ministry. 4. The Catholic Apostolic 


Ohurch. 
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Freewitt Baptist Quartreriy, January, 1866. (Dover, N. H.) 1. The 
Relation of the Gospel to Man’s Intellectual and Practical Life. 2. Unity 
in Doctrine. 3. Eneouragements to Faith. 4. The Religious Enjoy- 
ments of Thomas Walsh. 5. Sketch of the Late Rev. A. W. Avery. 
6. Rationalism and Revelation. 


New Eneranper, January, 1866. (New Haven, Conn.) 1. Country Life 
in England. 2. Review of Dr. Draper’s New Book, “Thoughts on the 
Future Civil Policy of America.” 3. Lord Derby and Professor Arnold 
on Homer. 4. Expository Preaching. 5. Samuel Fisk. 6. Sabbath 
School Instruction. 7. Government in the United States. 8. Sheol; 
Hades; The Invisible State. 9. The Late President Wayland. 10. The 
Reformation of the South. 





English Reviews. 


British AND ForetgN Evancericat Revirw, January, 1866. (London.) 
1. Rome and the Romans. 2. Development of the Ancient Catholic 
Hierarchy. 3. Arithmetical Criticism. 4. Historiography, Ancient and 
Modern. 5. Unitarian Annals. 6. The Incarnation: Was it Necessary 
apart from the Existence of Sin? 7. Isaac Taylor. 8. The Culdean 
Church. 9. The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


British QuarTerRty Review, January, 1866. (London.) 1. Richard Cob- 
den. 2. Epidemics. 3. Miss Berry, her Friends and her Times. 4. Sinai. 
5. Lord Palmerston, 6. Religion in London. 7. Inductive Theology. 
8. The New Parliament. 


CuristiaN ReMEMBRANOER, January, 1866. (London.) 1. Mr. Babbage. 
2. Female Education. 3. Free Worship and Free Offering. 4. Friend- 
ism; its Rise, Progress, and Decline. 5. Miss Berry’s Journals and 
Correspondence. 6. Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. 7. English Hexameters. 
8. Leckey’s History of Rationalism. 


Eprinsurcn Review. January, 1866. (New York: reprint.) 1. Modern 
Fresco Painting. 2. The Youth of Cardinal Mazarin. 38. Public Gal- 
leries and Irresponsible Boards. 4. An Economist of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 5. Recent Changes in the Art of War. 6. Boner’s Transylvania. 
7. Was Shakspeare a Roman Catholic? 8. Corn and Cattle. 9. The 
Erckmann Chatrian Novels. 10. Mary Tudor, and Brandon, Duke of 
Saffolk. 11. Extension of the Franchise. 


Lonvon QuarrertyReview, January, 1866. (New York: reprint.) 1. Liv- 
ingstone’s Zambesi and its Tributaries. 2. Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. 3. Tennison’s Enoch Arden. 4. M. Saint-Beuve. 5. Grote’s 
Plato. 6. Miss Berry’s Memoirs. 7. Palgrave’s Arabia. 8. Caricature 
and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 9. The Coming Session. 


a Westminster Revirw, January, 1865. (New York: reprint.) 1. John 
Y Stuart Mill on the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. 2. Precursors 
; of the French Revolution, Saint-Pierre and D’Argenson. 38. Lord Pal- 
merston. 4. Coleridge’s Writings. 5. Physiological Experiments, Vivi- 
section. 6. The Polish Insurrection of 1863. 7. Dr. Livingstone’s Re- 
: cent Travels, . 
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German Reviews. 


Srupren unp Kritrxen. (Essays and Reviews.) Second Number,1866.— 
1. Drestet, Bible and Natural Science in the Times of Orthodoxy. 
2. Wetss, The Petrine Question. 38. MoLLER, Juan Valdes’s Divine Medi- 
tations. 4. Kosrirn, The Marburg Articles and the Relation of Baptism 
and Faith. 6. Pau, The Time of the Lord’s Supper according to John. 
Reviews. 1. Rirscut, Moller’s History of Cosmology in the Greek 
Church until Origen. 2. Sack, Auberlen’s Divine Revelation. 3. Brox, 
Leibbrand’s Prayer for the Dead in the Evangelical Church. 4. Krum- 
MER, Newly-discovered Sources of Hussite History. 5. Wxiss, Reply to 
Schenkel. 

The history of Italian Protestantism in the sixteenth century has 

recently derived a new interest from the revival of Protestantism 

since the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, in 1859. A num- 
ber of works from and on the leaders of this Protestant movement 
in Italy at the time of the Reformation have been published. Of 
the former class the little book on “ The Benefit of Christ,” which 
had long been regarded as lost, but was rediscovered in Cambridge, 

England, in 1855, is best known. It has been published in English, 

both in England and in the United States, in a German translation 

by Tischendorf, in a French translation by Bonnet. It is generally 
ascribed to Aonio Paleario, whose life has been made the subject 
of a special work by M. Young, (Zhe Life and Times of Aonio 

Paleario, or a History of the Italian Reformers in the Siz- 

teenth Century, 2 vols. London. 1860.) The substance of 

another prominent Protestant work of that time is given in 
the third article of the above number of the Studien. The 
author, Juan Valdes, was a twin brother of Alonzo Valdes, 
who, at the court of the Emperor Charles V., defended Erasmus 
against the wrath of the monks; and, in 1530, accompanied 
the emperor to Augsburg as “ Private Secretary.” Juan Valdes, 
during the time from 1530 to 1540, exercised a powerful 
influence on a circle of men and women of the highest social 
position at Naples. His chief work is entitled “ One Hundred 
and Ten Divine Meditations.” The Spanish original is lost. An 

Italian translation, by Vergerio, was published, in 1550, at Basil, 

by Curione, and has recently been republished at Halle, Germany, 

by E. Bohmer, (Le Cento e dieci divine considerazioni, Halle, 

1860,) who added to it critical notes, and a biographical notice of 

the two brothers Valdes. Béhmer also ascribes to Juan Valdes a 

work recently found in the Wolfenbittel Library, and entitled 

Lac Spirituale, (published by F, Koldewerg at Brunswick, 1864.) 

The Wolfenbittel manuscript gives it as a work of Vergerio. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE Historische THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Historic 
Theology.) Second Number, 1866.—1. Preface by Dr. Kannis. 2. Dr. 
Goipnorn, Abelard’s principal dogmatic works, “ 7ractatus de Unitate 
et Trinitate” and “ Theologia.” 38, The Suabian Confession, (Liber 
Tubingensis.) Published for the first time from a Wolfenbittel manu- 
script by H. Hacnrenp. 4, Extracts from the Letters of Balthasar 
Schuppius, 

Since the sudden death of Professor Niedner, of Berlin, the Historio- 

Theological Society of Leipsic has elected Professor Kahnis its 

president, and editor of its organ, the Journal for Historical The- 

ology. In the preface to the above number, Professor Kahnis 
informs the members of the Society that their organ is far from 
being self-supporting, and is every year a loss to the publisher. 

He hopes for a more active co-operation of the Society to establish 


their organ on a safe basis. 





-_ 
> 


‘rench Reviews. 


REVUE DES Deux MonpeEs.— October 15, 1865.—2. Caro, The Philosophy 
of Goethe. Goethe and Spinoza. 3. E. DUVERGIER DE HAURANNE, 
Eight Months in America. 6. BERTRAND, D’Alembert, His Life and 
His Works, 7. Quinet, The Republic and the Convention. 

November 1.—3. D’Avnin, The Arabic Peninsula during the last Hundred 
Years. The Wahabites, The Turks, The Egyptians in the Peninsula, 
The Dangers of Arabic Society. 5. Caro, The Philosophy of Goethe. 
His Scientific Labors, Goethe and Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 6. E. DuvERGIER 
DE HavRAnNNeE, Eight Months in America. 7. Renan, The Religious 
Exegesis and the French Mind, 

November 15.—1. E. pk LAvVELEYE, Popular Instruction in the Nineteenth 
Century. Popular Instruction in American Schools, 2. Caro, The 
Philosophy of Goethe. His Views of God, Nature, and Human Destiny. 
4. J. pe Lasteyrim, Ireland in the Fifth Century, The Origin of 
Fenianism. 11. J. pp Cazaux, The Affairs of La Plata in 1865. 

December 1.—2. Tatne, Italy and Italian Life. 3. E. DUvVERGIER DE 
Havranne. The Presidential Election at Chicago. 4. St. Marc 
Grrarpin, The Origin of the Eastern Question. 5. E. Bornour, An 
Essay on Religious History, The Origin of Christianity according to 
Ernest de Bunsen, 

December 15.—1, Esqurros, England and English Life. Religious Life 
in the Cities, 8. E. Duvercrer pr Havranne, Eight Months in 
America. 6. L. pz Vort Caste, Modern Mind in History, with special 
regard to the work of M. Rosueew St. Hilaire. 

January 1, 1866.—4. E. Duvererer DE Havranne, Eight Months in 
England. 5. Juies Simon, Co-operative Societies in France and En- 
gland. 7. E. pe Lave.eye, Popular Instruction in the Nineteenth 
Century. England and the English Colonies. 

January 15.—1. Tarng, Italy and Italian Life. 2, E. Petietav, Proud- 
hon and his Complete Works. 6. E. DuvercrER DE HAvRANNE, 
Eight Months in America, 7. Janet, History of Philosophy and 
Eclecticism. 





Quarterly Book - Table. 


Art. XI—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 

Beginning Life. Chapters for our Young Men on Religion, Study, and 

Business, By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor 

of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, Author of ‘The Leaders of the 

Reformation,” etc. 12mo., pp. 296. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 

1866. 
One of the greatest moral achievements for the Church of the 
present day is to provide a pure Christian literature for our young 
men, and then to induce them to read it. Dr. Wiley has in the 
present volume supplied a noble contribution to this great work. 
Principal Tulloch is one of the purest and most eloquent religious 
writers of Britain at the present hour, and the present work 
exhibits some of the best traits of his lucid pen. It is an excellent 
guide for the young man in attaining a happy Christian character 
and life. Let every young man under the influence of our Church 
obtain this work, or his parent for him, and let him read and re- 
read a portion of it every Sabbath, until it has become a part 
of his own mind, and he will have possessed himself of a large 
element of the truest Christian manhood. The work is fur- 
nished by our Western Concern with a most attractive material 


embodiment. 
—__—_—__—__——_ eo 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


Vom Zustande nach dem Tode. Biblische Untersuchungen mit Bericksich- 
tigung der einschlagigen alten und neuen Literatur. Von Herrron Win. 
Rivox, Pastor zu Eberfeld. Ludwigsburg und Basil. 8vo., pp. 382. 
2 Auflage, 1866. 


The above eschatological work was: first issued in 1861, and as it 
has now been called for in a new edition, it seems to have some 
claim upon a notice in these pages. It treats in different chapters, 
with various subordinate divisions, of Death and the Intermediate 
State, of the Resurrection of the Flesh, of the Final Judgment, of 
Heaven and the State of the Perfected, of Hell and the State of 
the Damned, and, finally, of the Heavenly Jerusalem. As regards 
the Intermediate State our author denies the purgatorial view of 
it which several of the Lutheran theologians of our day teach, pre- 
ferring the view according to which the regenerate ripen for heaven, 
and the unregenerate for hell, until the day of judgment, at which 
time the souls of the righteous will have become morally fitted for 
the glorified state, while those of the wicked will, by continued 
Fovrtu Serizs, Vou. XVIII.—19 
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obstinacy and rebellion, have made themselves guilty of the “sin 
against the Holy Ghost,” and therefore liable to the just retribu- 
tion of eternal punishment. As a natural consequence he does not 
agree with Richard Rothe, Kern, Kling, Rudloff, Frantz, Stirm, 
Teibrand, and the Silesian Consistorium of the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia, in recommending prayers for the dead. On 
the other hand he holds, with most German divines, that Christ 
preached to the antediluvians in Hades, and provided for a con- 
tinued proclamation of his Gospel there to all who should go thither 
from the heathen world down to the end of time. He also agrees 
with the Wirtemberg theosophers in ascribing to the dead in the 
intermediate state the possession of a temporary body. Apart 
from the “first” and the “ general” resurrection he believes in a 
continually progressing resurrection of individuals, in proof of 
which he brings us two “ authenticated facts.” The first is drawn 
from the life of Oetinger. It seems that Oetinger had a pious 
friend whose strong faith and power in prayer were very remark- 
able. More than once his prayers lifted a burden from Oetinger’s 
soul when everything else had failed to bring relief. His name was 
Rieger, and he was commander of the little military post on the 
Hohenasberg, at present a state prison. “Now it. came to pass,” 
says our author, “that this hero of the Asberg died and was 
buried in or near the church. About a year later it became neces- 
sary to set a pillar exactly where the grave was located. Already 
they had opened a new grave, to which the remains of the Asber- 
ger were to be transferred. The grave-diggers proceed to raise 
the well-preserved coffin, but find it so remarkably light that from 
curiosity they open it. Nota trace of the body of the large man! 
No sooner, however, did Father Oetinger hear of it than he 
exclaimed: “ What? Does that excite your wonder? Have 
ye never read of the first resurrection? Very well, to this first 
resurrection our commandant has attained, for his spirit, soul, 
and body were sanctified wholly and filled with the spirit of 
grace!” 

The other instance occurred in the parish of the pious old Father 
Spleiss at Buch. One Saturday evening, just as the old gentle- 
man was going to church, the sexton, in digging a new grave, 
lighted upon an old coffin, whose decayed lid was cut through by 
his spade. “The man bends down to treat it as carefully as pos- 
sible, and to remove the inclosed remains ; not a bone, not a trace 
of a corpse is there! Nothing but a milk basin, such as it is the 
custom to place over the bouquet laid upon the coffins of the unmar- 
ried, and this had just fallen through the decayed lid!” Our naive 
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author assures us that Mrs. Spleiss was among the witnesses whom 
the sexton called together to attest the astonishing fact; that 
Father Spleiss would have been another had he not been obliged 
to hold the evening service; that the whole matter was “ accu- 
rately investigated ” by an “ official,” and that the assertion of the 
sexton was “ perfectly confirmed.” It was finally ascertained that 
a very pious girl had been interred just here some years before, 
and the conclusion to which the good people came was, that here 
was a case of one who had attained the first resurrection. With 
this conclusion our sage author agrees, and gives us the instance, 
as a “proof from experience,” of the reality of an ever-progressing 
resurrection. Who cannot appreciate the gusto with which his 
medical readers will pencil upon the margin a wicked Q. Z. D./ 

After the above specimen of our author’s charming simplicity, 
we fear our readers will have little relish for further particulars. 
We will therefore only remark in general, that the book betrays 
considerable familiarity with the later eschatological literature of 
Germany, and contains many well-selected citations from esteemed 
authors. As to the author’s own contribution, it is shallow, fan- 
tastic, often theosophical, betraying neither a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures, nor even sound common sense. Perhaps 
no department of Protestant theology stands in greater need of a 
thorough revision, in the light of Holy Scripture and of modern 
anthropology, than just this ; but such works as the above can only 
indirectly serve the good cause by calling forth others of a more 
truly scientific character. 


Erliuterungen des Evangeliwms St. Johannis. 12mo., pp. 405. Berlin: 
Wiegandt. 1866. 


A delectable little commentary on the Gospel of St. John. The 
author, who withholds his name, assures us in the preface that the 
work was written solely for personal edification, and that it is 
given to the public only in compliance with the urgent solicitation 
of friends to whom its existence had become known. The excuse 
for publication is an old one, but doubtless for once accordant with 
fact. The book bears strong internal evidence of such an origin 
as that assighed it, and on the whole inclines us to the opinion, 
that it would be well if all commentators would write a little more 
for themselves and a little less for the dear reader. There is a 
freshness of thought, an insight in spiritual things, a familiarity 
with the so-called “Johannean” phase of Christian doctrine and 
life, a penetration into the subtilest “ association of ideas,” which 
betray more than a mere study of the beloved disciple—namely, a 
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natural affinity of soul and experience. The author evidently 
wrote con amore, and not for filthy lucre. The dogmatic under- 
tone of the book is decidedly Lutheran, but it seldom if ever 
becomes offensively audible. Text and observations are woven 
into one typographical texture, the former being distinguished 
from the latter only by quotation marks. In the foot-notes one 
finds a choice anthology selected from Luther, Quesnel, Anton, 
and other favorites of the author. Notwithstanding the purely 
practical and edificatory design of the writer, he does not hesitate 
to quietly correct the authorized Lutheran version where it fails 
to bring out the full sense of the evangelist, and even to omit the 
first eleven verses of the eighth chapter as ungenuine. Unpre- 
tending as the little work is, it will refresh and quicken many. 
It is one of the few books which will be read by high and 
low, learned and unlearned, with equal pleasure and with equal 
profit. 

It occurs to us just here to remind our readers that the house 
which issues this commentary published about four years ago a 
large collection of the Sermons of F. W. Krummacher, (three 
volumes.) Brought out thus just after the outbreak of our war 
but few copies found their way to the United States, and indeed 
few learned of their publication at all. Whoever is acquainted 
with the eloquent court preacher’s “ Elijah the Tishbite” (and in 
America who is not?) will need no further introduction to his col- 
lected Predigten. 


6 
ts 








Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 

Spiritualism Identteal with Ancient Sorcery, New Testament Demonology, 

and Modern Witcheraft, with the Testimony of God and Man against 

it. By W. MDonatp, 12mo., pp. 212. New York: Carlton & 

Porter. 
It cannot be doubted that a great change has been forced upon the 
public mind during the last thirty years in regard to the reality 
of apparent supernatural phenomena, So numerous are the well- 
attested statements of sensible facts, that no skeptic, no savan 
who has attempted to take them in hand, has been able to so 
manage them with creditable success as to place them to the 
public mind in clear consistency with the old Saddusaic skepticism 
of the days of the Locke and Hobbes philosophy. Shall we 
deny, it is asked, the truth of the statements of the sensible facts ? 
Most persons will have no respect for the judgment that denies 
the truth of the narrative of the phenomena occurring in the Wesley 
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family ; of the clairvoyant perceptions related by the philosopher 
Kant in regard to Swedenborg ; of the appearance of the deceased 
father of the Duke of Buckingham, as narrated by Lord Clarendon; 
of the phenomena occurring in the house of Rev. Mr. Perreaud, to 
which the philosopher Robert Boyle gave his credence, and of 
which Mr, Wesley says, “Ido not think any unprejudiced men 
can doubt of the truth of this narrative.” The cheap philosophers 
who either with a broad grin would sneer at these facts, or with a 
solemn scientific “ gravity would make you split,” would ignore 
without explaining them, may be safely reckoned as ciphers in the 
equation against Wesley, Kant, Clarendon, and Boyle. And when 
we have admitted even these instances, the doctrine of Hume, 
Baden Powell, M. Comte, M. Renan, and the whole school, that 
no supernatural phenomena ever crosses our human experience, is 
at once at anend. Their pretended negative law of experience is 
contradicted by the positive facts of experience. It follows, also, 
if these particular instances are admitted, that while we are still 
justified in rejecting all other narratives not based on the most 
irrefragable evidence, yet numerous instances of the kind do truly 
occur, and when well attested, it is a skepticism ranning into cre- 
dulity that rejects them. It then follows that a spirit-world does 
exist; the soul survives the body; the demoniacs of the New 
Testament are a reality, and we are not shut in to fruitless meta- 
physics, unsustained by actual facts, to prove the truth of our 
higher nature to the mind that doubts the Seriptures.* No sharp 
criterion line can indeed be drawn between the credible and 
incredible, just as no such division line exists in the ordinary 
events of life. And so in the mass of modern spiritualistic phe- 

* Mr. Wesley expresses very decided, perhaps extreme, opinions upon this point: 
“Tt is true, likewise, that the English in general, and indeed most of the men of learn- 
ing in Europe, have givan up all accounts of witches and apparitions as mere old 
wives’ fables. TI am sorry for it; and I willingly take this opporiunity of entering 
my solemn protest against this violent compliment, which so many that believe 
the Bible pay to those who do not believe it. I owe them no such service. I 
take knowledge that these are at the bottom of the outcry which has been raised, 
and with such insolence spread throughout the nation, in direct opposition, not 
only to the Bible, but to the suffrages of the wisest and best of men in all ages 
and nations. They well know (whether Christians know it or not) that the giv- 
ing up of witchcraft (the operation of malignant or infernal influence) is, in effect, 
giving up the Bible; and they know, on the other hand, that ¢f but one account 
of the intercourse of men with separate spirits be admitted, their whole castie in the atr 
(Deism, Atheism, Materialism) falls to the ground. I know no reason, therefore, 
why we should suffer even this weapon to be wrested out of our hands. Indeed, 
there are numerous arguments besides which abundantly confute their vain 
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nomena, while a fraction of actually supernatural or rather subter- 
natural facts may be admitted, it is easily seen that that class of 
facts may be used as a nucleus upon which a set of profligate jug- 
glers may superimpose an indefinite amount of trickery. For us, 
on account of such jugglery, to reject the clearest facts attested by 
unimpeachable witnesses where no deception can exist, is, in fact, 
to make ourselves the victim of that jugglery. 

Our biblical thinkers, perhaps, as Wesley thinks, make a mistake 
in not recognizing the illustration which this modern spiritism, or 
rather demonism, sheds upon the demonology, sorcery, and witch- 
craft of both the Old and New Testaments. Mr.M’Donald hasshown 
how striking is the accordance. And it thus appears that in all our 
human history the powers above and the powers below have ever 
been manifesting themselves tohuman perceptions. There is a whole 
system of divine manifestation, appearing in the angels, the seers, the 
prophets, and the sacred writers, culminating in the incarnation, as 
recorded in the Holy Records retained by the true Church. And 
by the light of these same records we descry a lower antithetical 
order of manifested beings, the sorcerers, the dealers with familiar 
spirits, the demoniacs, culminating in the visible appearance of 
Satan at the temptation. Thus earth is the battle-ground of the 
supernal and the infernal, disclosing themselves by glimpses, yet 
disclosing themselves too palpably and too perpetually to be 
ignored or reasonably denied. 

Though a sharp line cannot, as we have said, be infallibly 
drawn, dividing the truth from fiction, yet a constant line may be 
drawn to regulate our credence, separating the credible from the 
incredible, and in fact shutting off the large mass of narratives 
into the incredible. We are not then liable to the objection that 
if you admit anything you must admit the whole, and are thus 
precipitated into a boundless credulity. If, for instance, a man, 
however sensible, shall tell us he had seen a ghost, we should ques- 
tion the soundness of his health and advise him to consult his 
physician ; for nothing is more settled than the occurrence of such 
hallucinations from a disordered system. If a sensible man should 
tell us that the ghost not only appeared but conversed with him, 
the case would be stronger, being sustained by two bodily senses. 
But if the apparition discloses to one man an important fact, 
unknown to the living world, but found on investigation to be 
true, there could be no solution which does not admit of com- 
munication from a mind disconnected with a material body. 
When in addition, as in the case related by Clarendon, the ap- 
parition appears repeatedly in the same manner, communicates the 
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unknown fact to authenticate his reality, and furnishes as the main 
object of his appearing a prediction of a future fact, incalculable 
by the human intellect, yet strangely verified in an immediate future, 
there can be no rational doubting that the apparition was actual, 
and that a genuine revelation was received from a disembodied 
spirit. There are, indeed, very few cases thus amply authenti- 
cated; and therefore the great mass of such narratives may be 
wisely rejected, not as always being certainly wntrue, but as being 
most certainly not proved. Different minds will draw the line 
with different degrees of stringency. 

But if we admit demoniac manifestation, how shall we distin- 
guish the supernal from the infernal, the miracle from the lying 
wonder? Just as you distinguish the firmament above from the 
black earth beneath. Just as you distinguish a good, holy man 
from a lying, profligate debauchee. Just as you distinguish the 
holy Church of all ages with its Holy Scriptures from the fol- 
lowers of sin, death, and hell in the world. Adhere by faith, 
prayer, and holiness to the good, to truth, to God, and you belong 
to the Supernal. Consort with the sorcerer, the necromancer, the 
medium, the leaguer with demons, and you go with the Infernal. 
And here the Holy Scriptures are our chart and guide. The 
Church of God with its central Son of God is the one great 
organic miracle ; all antithetical to that belongs to the demoniac. 

How truly the modern spiritism terminates in clear, unmistaka- 
ble demonism, this work of Mr. M’Donald, and the volume by 
Dr. Hatch, elsewhere noticed, most amply demonstrate. Mr. 
M’Donald narrates the first appearance of the developments of our 
day in the Fox family, in 1848. He enumerates the twelve differ- 
ent kinds of mediums, with some of their evidences and claims. 
He then traces the same phenomena, essentially, through history, 
sacred and secular, ancient and modern. He shows the identity 
of the so-called “ Spiritualism” of our day with the various forms 
of sorcery and diabolism of past ages. He exhibits the clear 
accordance of this identification with the Bible view, and the striking 
illustration thence derived of Scripture truth. He furnishes some 
of the most decisive instances in modern times of supernatural man- 
ifestation. Finally, he traces the awful demoralization to which 
this modern sorcery tends, to doctrines the most detestable, to 
devil-worship, to all lasciviousness and uncleanness. For an illus- 
tration of both the reality and the depravity of the system the 
book is very effective. Some of our Churches have, we believe, 
in former times, been infested with these damnable nuisances ; 
and to their pastors we recommend an examination of these pages. 
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The Constitution of Man, Physically, Morally, and Spiritually Consid- 
ered; or, The Christian Philosopher. By B. F. Haren, M.D. 8vo., 
pp. 654. New York: 1866, 

Dr. Hatcn was originally a Universalist minister ; but being con- 

verted to Spiritualism became an active propagator of that ism 

until, revolted by its moral abominations, he forsook that dark con- 
federacy. He seems to conclude that he brings from the things 
he there learned the means of attaining and revealing to men 
higher truths. With him the infernal is spiritualism, the true 
supernal is a sort of Swedenborgianism. By the lights he has 
possessed he draws out what he esteems a discovery surpassing 
that of the Newtonian law of gravitation, a science of the cosmos. 

The central element of this science is not merely duality, but a uni- 

versal sexwality. The sexual distinction reigns not only in the 

human, the animal and vegetable worlds, but through the min- 
eral, the imponderable, the spiritual ; having its basis in the dual- 
ity of goodness and wisdom in Jehovah. By this are explained 

God, creation, man, and nature ; and from these are deduced those 

great laws of true monogamy, by which man may attain purity, 

holiness, and true blessedness of existence. 

The book itself is rather a duality. It singularly blends vigor of 
thought with unwisdom of opinions. It has many passages attain- 
ing eloquence ; while violations of grammar, and misuse and mis- 
shape of words, betray defective training in elementary English. 
It is written in the interests of virtue, and yet a pure mind expe- 
riences a sense of demoralization in studying its pages. In his 
great discovery of a new fundamental law of things, Dr. Hatch 
sustains about the same relation to Newton as Captain Symmes 
does to Columbus. The great value of his work consists in its 
thorough exposure of the depths of iniquity of the modern sorcery. 
A most ample reason is shown, in the downward tendency to the 
deepest possibilities of depravity of the whole system, doctrine, 
and practice, for the imprecation of God’s word against the sorce- 
ries of old. Here is indeed revealed the great moral duality, the 
intense and awful antithesis between the celestial and the infernal, 
between the glorious firmament above and the boundless quag- 
mire below. It was, we may safely conclude, upon such an 
accursed brood as Dr. Hatch describes that Jude, in his day, 
sent his fiery thunderbolt of an inspired epistle. Dr. Hatch, like 
St. Jude, tasks the powers of language to describe the utterly 
abominable; and the traits of the two descriptions attest the 
identity of the common object. We give a few statements of 
facts : 
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There are four hundred public mediums and spiritual lecturers in the Northern 
section of the United States. Not less than three hundred of these have been mar- 
ried; two hundred of which have been legally divorced in consequence of their 
own pernicious conduct; all of whom, so far as I have been able to learn, are liv- 
ing in promiscuous commerce. Those who continue to cohabit as husband and wife, 
itis usually with the tacit or verbal understanding that they are to have their affin- 
ity with whom there shall be no restraint of association. This latter condition 
prevails more generally where both parties are mediums. Such as have not been 
married, are living in the exercise of the broadest freedom with both married and 
single. I have not been able to learn of more than two exceptions to this horrid 
state of things, and of these I have too little knowledge of the facts to justify me 
in expressing any opinion in their favor... . 

Men and women who are lost to all shame, and of whom it is well known that 
they have repeatedly been guilty, not merely of prostitutional and other vicious 
habits, but of such crimes as would have justly incarcerated them in the peniten- 
tiary, are put forward as the leading men and women among them. At all their 
gatherings we find them elected as chairmen of their meetings, appointed commit- 
tees, and most lauded speakers. The more intensely wicked they become, as they 
are thus freed from the conventionalisms of the age, the better qualified they are 
deemed to be for these positions. And it is a fact which they have confessedly 
learned by experience, that the more their mediums give themselves up to the 
indulgence of every lustful desire, the more completely are they controlled by their 
familiar spirits, and the more fluent, sophistical, and interesting they become to 
their hearers.—P. 645. 

Others have freely offered their own daughters to become the mistresses of 
men, averring that marriage should not precede, but follow, that intimate relation 
belonging to husband and wife; that after they have lived together sufficiently 
long to ascertain whether eack can fully respond to all the desires of the other, is 
then the proper time to decide on marriage.—P. 643. 


We have elsewhere expressed the belief that Swedenborg pos- 
sessed, during some part of his life, a preternatural clairvoyant 
faculty. It was simply a physiological peculiarity, of the nature 
of disease, tending, even in his great brain, to insanity. By it he 
was able to discern actual material realities through distant space, 
and, perhaps, actual realities in the region of bodiless spirits. By this 
last endowment he was a necromancer, that is, a converser with the 
dead. It is very possible that some of the statements he makes 
touching the departure of soul from body, and its subsequent con- 
ditions in the intermediate state, possess some traits of truth. It 
is equally true that a large body of his supernatural details and 
dogmas are contradicted by established science, by common sense, 
or by Scripture. In his healthy condition he was a great philoso- 
pher, and much of his philosophy was true beyond his age. In 
his preternatural condition he was a mystic, peering into the invis- 
ible, where, his perceptions, sometimes true, wandered and were 
lost in twilight and vagary. He had no real revelation, for a 
revelation is from above to man; whereas Swedenborg’s clair- 
voyance was from man below, upward, “intruding into things 
not seen.” It was earthly in origin and illegitimate in direction. 
Ethically he was a virtuous man, but spiritually he seems not a pious 
man. Prayer but slightly belonged either to his theory or prac- 
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tice. He authenticated his mission by no miracles of power. 
Hence his whole system is not so much a religion as a philosophy 
and a pneumatology, or doctrine of spiritual existences. The 
virtue and mental elevation of Swedenborg, like those of Judge 
Edmonds, were too high to be dragged down to the dark depths 
of the modern sorcery; but, even in Swedenborg, there are some 
tainted streaks of sensual sexual tendency, showing the natural 
direction in which these preternatural excitements run. They 
become successively “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” 





History, Biography, and Topography. 

The Pilgrim’s Wallet ; Or, Scraps of Travel Gathered in England, France, 
and Germany. By Grserr Haven. 12mo., pp. 492. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1866. 

Mr. Haven made the tour of Europe and Palestine at what date is 

not said, except that he commenced “ on board steamer Canada, five 

o’clock A. M.,” and ends somewhere in Holland under the “shadow 
of the Cross” at an o’clock unmentioned. Between these two 
arhbiguous standpoints he narrates his visits to England, France, 

Germany, and Holland, in the present volume ; reserving Switzer- 

land and Palestine for a possible future book, whose publication 

mainly depends upon the success of his first effort, a condition 
which we are gratified to say is no longer a contingency. 

Mr. Haven made his first conspicuous debut before the public in 
the pages of our Quarterly, called out by the invitation of its 
present editor soon after his assumption of office, and very soon 
attracted the attention of our denominational public. His successive 
articles, by their strong individualism, have ever attracted very 
decided favorable or adverse notice. In the periodicals of our own 
and other denominations he has been a copious writer. Called 
out by his intense interest in the great leading humanitarian move- 
ments of the day, he has written several unbound volumes of racy 
and sometimes brilliant production. From haste, and sometimes 
from peculiarity of taste and judgment, his productions have been 
commingled streaks of success and failure, of forced rhetoric and 
of genuine eloquence and power. But we are happy to say that 
in the present volume such have been the time, care, and judg- 
ment expended upon the work, that its true power and brilliancy 
are sustained with unfaltering success from end to end. So clearly 
is this the case, that with rare and explicable exceptions without 
our Church, and with a single equally explicable exception within 
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our Church, it has been received with a unanimity of applause by 
our critical periodicals of all sects and classes. 

This volume, so far as mastery of language, wide range of liter- 
ature, vivid allusive fancy, and graphic topographical and histor- 
ical description are concerned, places the author at the head of 
the writers of our Church. Books there are in our denominational 
library of more permanent status, from their theological or historical 
value, but none that have called into play or have so clearly demon- 
strated the existence of so varied powers of thought and style. 
And yet from the very transient nature of the subject of the book 
it can possess no lasting life. It is momentary in its quality. We 
read it with a regret pervading our pleasure that such powers of 
insight and combination of thought, and such vividness and accu- 
racy of language, should be wasted in fringing an ephemeron with 
splendor. If the author should pass away he would at present 
have left a vivid impress upon the memory of contemporaries who 
appreciate his powers and character; but no memento with life 
in itself, imaging in itself the powers and character of the author, 
to prove that mentis forma est.eterna. The very enthusiasm of 
his nature which has prompted his pen has absorbed his attention 
to the immediate present. He has yet to produce his gift to the 
future. 

Mr. Haven’s pages bear honorable traces of his inflexible true- 
ness to his convictjons. Both in Europe and before the literary 
world at home, he is unshrinkingly Christian, Protestant, Amer- 
ican, Wesleyan. Those who doubt whether, with all his uniqueness, 
Mr. Haven is to be trusted with the high responsibilities of the 
Church to which his talents entitle him, have amplest assurance 
that to all her principles she has no truer son. He has a faith 
which he is ready to brave the world in asserting, in her doctrines, 
her historic past, her grand future. We trust that still maturer 
experience will soften those over-salient points in his character, 
and induce the Church that loves his pure, genial, and noble nature 
to repose full trust in his conservative wisdom. We make some 
specimen extracts from his pages. 


Pen Skeiches of London Preachers.— 


Trench, then Dean of Westminster, frequently preached at the Abbey. This 
elegant scholar has but little appearance of elegance in his address. He is a large- 
framed man, above the middle height, with large features, and a coarse bushy head 
of hair. His voice is harsh and his manners boisterous; the very opposite of what 
one would have expected from his writings. But he was intensely in earnest. He 
seemed tied down by his notes, and struggled as a lion in a net between his parch- 
ment and his gown. His subject was Ezekiel's vision, having reference to Whit- 
Sunday, or the day of Pentecost. His language had his usual force, finish, and 
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sincerity. He impressed me as being greatly burdened for souls. He is said to be 
an indefatigable worker, and the crowds drawn to the Abbey could not have been 
more faithfully dealt with. 

By rare fortune I heard Dr. Cumming that same evening on the same text: there 
the similitude ended. In matter, manner, everything except the unity of the Spirit, 
they are totally unlike. The Doctor is tallish, slim, very genteel, nice to softness 
in voice and manner, pronouncing exquisite ‘‘exsqueeseete,” and such-like Miss 
Nancy-isms. Yet the dandy glove hides a grip of steel. He, more than any one 
I have heard, discussed doctrinal questions. This was probably owing to his Scotch 
training and auditory. He referred to the ‘Essays and Reviews,” denouncing 
them for their laxity on the question of inspiration. His subject was the universal 
triumph of Christ. His millenarian views were dwelt upon, and prophecies re- 
peated.—Pp. 170, 171. 

After all, London fame settles on two men, Punshon and Spurgeon. Arthur 
would divide the honors with Punshon were he well. I have heard no sermon 
more tender and fervent in spirit, more neat, concise, yet rich in thought, than one 
I had the pleasure of hearing from him on “I beheld, and lo, a Lamb in the midst 
of the throne, as it had been slain.” From these words, with great skill, he led us 
step by step along the highway of the Gospel. He seemed feeble, but showed 
what power was his in his better days. 

Punshon and Spurgeon are very different sort of men. Punshon reminded me of 
Bascom and Chapin. He reads fast, has but few gestures, is no orator, at least in 
the pulpit, and carries his crowds by the splendor of his language more than by all 
other gifts. He rushes with such impetuosity that you are swept along as in an 
express train. His subject was Jeremiah’s complaint against the Jews for aban- 
doning the living fountains and hewing out to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water. Like the others, it was textual, seizing each word and 
showing its force and application; addressed to the unconverted persons of a Chris- 
tian nation. He enlarged on the difference between the work Jeremiah and Paul 
had to do—one to warn, entreat, and lament a falling Church, the other to build up 
the Church out of the ruins of heathendom. His description of the Jews was 
masterly. So was his portrayal of the labor of man to save himself: hewing out 
to himself cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water. His sermons are 
exegetical orations. His house was full, and were it known where he preached, 
the crowds wonld be enormous. He ought to be advertised, unless he could have 
a stated place, which the Wesleyan polity forbids. He is a large, full-faced man 
of about forty. His voice is pleasant, but not extraordinary. His forte is in these 
rushing tides of gorgeous rhetoric, not overflowing, but full to the brim. Reading 
his sermon spoils it for oratory, but does not seem to conflict with his style, which 
might not be helped but marred by abandoning the manuscript. He may break 
away from these inky letters on the platform; if so, his sweep must be grand.— 
Pp. 173, 174. 


English and American Preaching.— 


I cannot call this style superior or equal to the American. Ours recognizes in- 
tellectual activities in the minds of our auditors; skepticisms, discussions, difficul- 
ties, which their spiritual guides must discourse upon. This preaching does not 
seem to know that there is any conflict of mind in England. It is evident from its 
character that the mass of hearers are orthodox, and their aim is almost entirely to 
make them reduce their faith to practice. The skeptical fever has reached the 
upper classes here. It will reach the masses when they shall become intelligent 
and thoughtful. Meantime the preachers and preaching in both England and 
America are wisely adapted to the peculiar needs of each region. Each shall bring 
forth their appointed work with shoutings, and Christ be all in all.—P. 176. 


An Adventure with a John Bull— 


A herd of matronly-looking kine were grazing near by. Out of their company 
a thick-necked gentleman walks slowly toward me. He is the very model in 
looks and airs of his masters, and I see at a glance, in the midst of my terror, how 
appropriate is the name of Bull to a Briton. He turns not to the right hand nor 
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to the left. It is my turn to turn. For once, to my mortification I confess it, a 
Yankee had to flee from a John Bull, The Yankee had no revolver, stone, nor 
stick. His legs were his only weapon, and he properly put them to their proper 
use. A little copse was near, shut from the Sultan and his seraglio by a low and 
movable iron fence. He was within forty feet of me before I suspected his nature 
or designs, so quiet and cow-like were his movements: in this, too, strikingly con- 
forming to the national character. I saw by his steady and slightly increasing 
pace, and by the directness of his aim at me, that he was not, as Hawthorn says 
of the bipedic British animal, “the Female Bull,” but the masculine counterpart. 
I therefore put on his airs, the best way always to subdue a Briton, and with like 
outward coolness and calmness, though with a somewhat fleeter step, moved 
toward the low fence and protecting copse. He does not get sufficiently aroused to 
scale the powerless protection, and the Trent affair on the Edinburgh Grange closes, 
like its prototype in the “still vexed Bermoothes,’’ with no harm to either side. 
Prince John returns to his dames, and I, passing through the woods, come out on 
the other side, cross in safety the long meadows, through a flock of noble-blooded 
sheep, whose lords eye me with scorn but refrain from assault, and crawling igno- 
bly out of the hole where an hour before I had crawled in, retrace my weary steps 
in the evening dark, back to my quarters. I learned a lesson that proved useful 
in all my subsequent, wanderings through the island, and that was, to keep in the 
old paths. Such a path, if through the grandest estates, is as old, as public, and 
as much protected as the highway; but a single step to the right or left is sure to 
bring one suddenly to grief.—Pp. 93, 94. 


We hope Mr. Haven did not leave the influence of this valuable 
monition “to keep in the old paths” behind him in “the island.” 
It is not out of latitude or longitude on our own continent. 

Mr. Haven tells in very sprightly style how he endeavored, 
regardless of etiquette, to obtain an interview with Tennyson, Of 
course that would-be aristocrat of a poet would accept no such 
abdication of red tape. And some of our American critics have 
elevated their contemptuous probosces at this Vandal procedure 
of our Yankee “ evangelical democrat.” Such criticism, of course, 
evinces their own high culture. But there are gentlemen on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as well as snobs like Tennyson and these 
Miss Nancyish critics. Witness the reception given Mr. Haven 
upon a precisely similar frank self-introduction to the English 
favorite of American essay readers, the “Country Parson,” A. K, H. 
Boyd: 

Being lion-hunting, like the Nimrods in Africa, I go to the hunting-grounds. 
Armed only with a card and a little Yankee brass, I present myself at his door. 
He was living in a quiet and delightful part of the new city, in a comfortable, spa- 
cious stone house. It was long the residence of Prof. Aytoun. I send in my 
eard, with “ Boston, U.S. A.,’’ upon it, and am immediately ushered into his pres- 
ence. He very cordially welcomes me, and we forget in five minutes that we were 
ever strangers; at least I did. He was carefully, yet not clerically dressed. He 
speaks more rapidly than is usual in this country, as though he had caught our 
spirit with our approval. His face lights up with smiles, and his lips run over 
with humor,—P. 89. 

Need we say which of these Englishmen was the true gentleman, 
Tennyson or Boyd? Or need we say which is the more genuine 
man, Mr, Haven or his American critic ? 
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War of the Rebellion ; or, Scylla and Charybdis, Consisting of Observa- 
tions upon the Causes, Course, and Consequences of the late Civil War in 
the United States. By H.S. Foorr. 12mo. 

Mr. Foote writes, as he ever had the reputation of speaking, with 

a fluency running into volubility. Yet his book discloses an amia- 

bility and patriotism which we had hardly attributed hitherto to 

the man whom public reprobation had adorned with the prenominal 
title of “hangman.” In the present volume he assures us that the 
violent language by which he attained that title was by himself 
immediately condemned, and such reparations made to Senator 

Hale as more than satisfied his feelings, though they never soothed 

the “unforgiving public.” Of course Mr, Foote omits to mention 

that his menace was but one of a series of personal threats and 
assaults, both verbal and corporeal, (of which the attempted assas- 
sination of Sumner was but a specimen,) by which Southern Con- 
gressmen systematically endeavored to suppress the freedom of 
debate, and intimidate the North into submission, That system of 
violences was the actual prelude to the war. The uniformity of 
the southern origin of these assaults, united with the quiet firmness 
of northern antislavery men and the servile sycophancy of the 
northern servites, inspired the minds of the southern leaders with 
that notion of northern cowardice which prompted the rebellion 
that has so retributively swept them with the besom of destruction. 

Mr. Foote’s narrative carries us through the interesting but 
humiliating epoch of the compromises, especially of 1850, the era of 
great statesmen and small statesmanship; when a few at the head 
of the southern slaveholdership manipulated the northern leaders, 
headed by Webster, like so many pieces on the chess-board. Of all 
this northern humiliation the true secret was this: The North idol- 
ized the Union and the South despised it. For the Union the 

North was ready for any sacrifice, and accordingly the South pre- 

scribed to the North every possible disgrace, and then gave a blow 
intended to smite her idolized Union to fragments. The gun of 

Sumter restored to the North her manhood, but, alas! sealed the 

ruin of the South. At this hour the North is exuberant before the 

nations of the world in the pride of victorious wealth, and the 

South sits like a widow amid the desolation of a home stained 

with the blood of her bravest sons. 

The leaders by whom the South was partly seduced and partly . 

“ precipitated” into her assault upon our nationality have gone 

forever under. We do not so much blame our Southern friends at 

the present hour for a grateful feeling of sympathy with the gen- 
erals who led their arms, and were the immediate defenders of 
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their homes; but as to the men who headed the -old slaveholding 
body and pushed the claims of the slave power to national dominion, 
and then inaugurated the civil war, no one has less reason to bless 
their memories than the misled and ruined South. It was their 
personal and corporate ambition, their dictatorial arrogance over 
South and North, and their wild miscalculations of the results, that 
“ precipitated” the war. Such, in fact, was the infatuation of these 
men that they intentionally divided the Democratic party for the 
purpose of electing Lincoln, in order to “fire the Southern heart” 
to a war sure to fire the southern homes to desolation. The 
North has no reason to honor those men; but every reprobation the 
North pronounces upon them, the South has reason with tenfold 
emphasis to repeat. 





The Life of John Brainerd, the Brother of David Brainerd, and his Suc- 
cessor as Missionary to the Indians of New Jersey. Par Nobile Fratrum. 
By Rev. Tuomas Brarnerp, D.D., Pastor of ‘Old Pine-street Church,” 
Philadelphia. 12mo., pp. 492. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

In 1649 there came to America a little boy of eight years of age, 

attached, but not apparently related, to an affluent family of immi- 

grants, who was as destitute of a known pedigree as ancient Mel- 

chisedec in his day, but who has become the progenitor, thus far, of 
more than thirty thousand ascertained American descendants. His 
original Norman name, Braidwood, corrupted to Brainerd, has been 
ennobled by the excellence and talent of a large number of inher- 
itors, and rendered pre-eminent in the annals of modern saintship 
by the apostolic sanctity of one. From the present volume we 
learn that of that memorable one there was nearly as memorable 
a duplicate. As there were two Edwardses, father and son, of a 
wonderfully similar type, so of the Brainerds there were a fraternal 
two, David and John, brothers in spirit as well as brothers in the 
flesh. Hitherto John has been without his fame. Or rather we 
might say fame has been without him; for such men can better 
afford to spare the remembrance of the world, than the world can 
afford to lose the power of their example. But, very fittingly, he 
has found a biographer in one who well sustains the honors of the 
name. We confess some personal interest in the volume, from the 
fact that we remember a school-boy intimacy with the respected 
author ; that it reveals to us unexpectedly our own marital connec- 
tion with the same great Brainerd clan; and that it explains to us 
precisely who was owner of the title “ old Father Brainerd,” dimly 
commemorated in some of our home traditions. 
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John Brainerd, younger brother of David, was born in 1720; 
graduated at Yale, and labored most of his life either as pastor, 
evangelist, or Indian missionary, in New Jersey, and died in 1781. 
His tomb is in Deerfield, N. J.; the record of his will in Trenton. 
His itinerant labors have rendered the names of Crosswicks, Bethel, 
and Brotherton memorable. “When he died,” says the biog- 
rapher, “his labors were not followed up by the Presbyterians 
The churches he built fell into decay, or passed into the hands of 
the Methodists, who began to occupy the ground by their circuits 
and traveling preachers.” Tradition in his native town says “he 
was as holy a man as his brother David.” Though such men may 
not technically “ profess sanctification,” they so “live it” as that 
the world professes it for them. 

Dr. Brainerd abstains from extensive authorship from no want 
of ability for ample success. He is master of an easy, graceful, 
full, flowing style. Though hereditarily Puritan in principle, he 
is genial and liberal in spirit; amply able to distinguish the 
essentials of religious rectitude from overstrained asceticism. He 
has added a new permanent contribution to the rich library of 
modern religious biography. 





The Women of Methodism: its Three Foundresses, Susanna Wesley, the 
Countess of Huntingdon, and Barbara Heck; with Sketches of their 
Female Associates and Successors in the Early History of the Denomi- 
nation. By Ass. Srevens, LL.D. A Centenary Offering to the Women 
of American Methodism, from the American Methodist Ladies’ Centenary 
Association. 12mo., pp. 304. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. 

In giving the feminine side of the history of Methodism Dr, Ste- 

vens has furnished a readable book. He travels over the well- 

beaten track, and gleans a few additional names and particulars. 

We have some doubt whether in a centenary of specifically Armin. 

ian Methodism, in which Calvinism bears no share and affords no 

co-operation, the Countess of Huntingdon should be held a co-or- 
dinate with Mrs. Wesley and Barbara Heck. We acknowledge 
her eminent piety and great good works; but scarce less were the 
piety and works of Augustus Toplady and Rowland Hill. Lady 

Huntingdon ejected the sainted Fletcher from his professorship at 

Trevecca, and was a prime mover of the ridiculous onslaught of 

Shirley upon Wesley and his Conference for their Arminianism. 

Her proper commemorators are the bigoted Calvinistic Methodists 

of Wales, who are Methodist only in name. If they or their 

foundress were now in our country they would affiliate with the 
high predestinarians of Princeton and Windsor, and would acknowl- 
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edge no share in us, or concede us any specific share in them. 
Lady Huntingdon is on our catalogue of eminent saints, but not on 
our catalogue of Methodist saints. 





Social Life among the Chinese: with some Account of their Religious, Gov- 
ernmental, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. With special 
but not exclusive reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. Justus Doorirrte, 
fourteen ycars Member of the Fuhchau Mission of the American Board. 
With over one hundred and fifty illustrations. In two volumes. 12mo. 
1865. 

A full and interesting detail of the peculiarities of this quaint old 
race. It is well calculated to quicken the missionary interest for 
the millions of this vast empire, dwelling in the ghastly twilight of 
a godless semi-civilization, “sitting in the valley of the shadow of 


death.” 





2+ 
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Periodicals. 


The Christian Advocate. New York, January 25, 1866. 

In our last Quarterly we published an article by the editor on the 
“ Spirit of the Southern Methodist Press,” in which we selected 
the three great leading points of “ Peaceful Loyalty,” “ Negro 
Treatment,” and “Church Conciliation,” and furnished extracts 
from all the then existing Southern papers, stating their positions 
on those three points. We might have confirmed the strength of 
those positions by still further extracts in. possession, and, as we 
stated, some still stronger extracts were mislaid by us and lost. 
But these “ positions” on these three points we declared to be 
“uncontradicted” by any other passages. Not a single passage 
had we found varying from their standpoint, The article was 
necessarily brief, and did not claim to furnish all the underbrush of 
petulances exchanged between North and South. It expressly 
affirmed that, as represented by its periodical press, “ each Church 
has its own set of ideas, its own hostilities and charges against 
the other, its own self-justifications and self-glorifications.” But 
it selected, what our readers would pronounce to be the THREE 
GREAT PoINTs upon which, if the two Churches could come 
to a good ‘understanding, the underbrush might easily be swept 
away. The editor gave no opinion whether the positions as 
expressed were satisfactory or not; he only furnished the mat- 
ter, which seemed to him unknown to the Church, for forming 
its own opinion. The facts, whoever chose to conceal them, or 
whoever unconsciously overlooked them as they lay in mass, he 
Fovurtu Series, Vout. X VII.—20 
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thought ought to be revealed ; otherwise our beloved Church might 
act unwisely because acting in the dark. 

Whether the editor of the Christian Advocate consciously 
belonged to the class who overlooked, or the class who, for rea- 
sons he thought sufficient, concealed the truth, we presume not 
to say; but the disclosure seemed to disturb him as much as if 
he belonged to the latter, and as if the revelation was a rebuke 
upon his omission; or as if somebody were very presumptuous for 
revealing what he thought should be left unknown. 

In his notice of that article, among many things to which we 
might object we note the following sentences upon this particular 
point ; sentences which impeach the fair dealing of the editor of 
the Quarterly with his readers, and if the ideas conveyed were true 
would prove him unworthy of the place he occupied : 

The selections given from Southern Methodist papers are just those that, as 
there given, go to favor the views of the writer. They are each and all of them 
real extracts, and so far true; but they do not present a complete view of the 
whole case, for we could match them with equally extensive and quite as nerv- 
ously expressed extracts from the same papers of a very different tone. Were the 
writer the professional Advocate of the Southern Church his method would be 
good, only a little too one-sided to be judicious; as it is, it is scarcely judicial. 

If the first of the above sentences means that the views of the 
“‘ writer” were in some degree consequent upon and adjusted to 
the positions taken in the selections, the statement is true, but 
lacks the slightest element of significance; if it means that the 
selections were culled by the “writer” from passages expressing 
different positions on those points equally entitled to be quoted, 
80 as to suit antecedent opinions or purposes of his own, the 
statement is significant, but lacks the first element of truth. 

The second of the above sentences is also so framed as to convey 
an idea which it does not unequivocally express. It does not aver 
that the editor of the Advocate can match the Quarterly selections 
with other “extracts” contradicting the positions, but with 
extracts in a different “tone.” Now however right the positions, 
the tone of some of those extracts was not the very best. But the 
editor of the Advocate may be safely challenged to produce a 
single extract from the Southern Methodist press up to the publi- 
cation of that article contradicting the positions there quoted.* 

* The editor of the (Richmond) Episcopal Methodist thus replies to the above 
extract from the Advocate : 

“What purpose the editor of the Review has to subserve by the “ selections” 
referred to, apart from truth and fairness, we are not capable of divining. We 
know, however, that he has uttered the truth, and have not delayed to acknow}- 
edge our obligations. Nor could any equally authentic and respectable evidence 


be produced per contra to invalidate the testimony advanced. We challenge its 
production as a contribution to truth.” 
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And finally our extracts were neither “ one-sided,” nor attorney- 
like, nor judicial. They were not “one-sided,” for they were the 
only sided, there being no other side. They were neither advo- 
catory, nor judicial, but evidential. They were simply facts for 
the public judgment. Their only sin is this, that they show that 
the real positions of the Church South were such as the editor of 
the Advocate had omitted to state to the M. E. Church. And we 
may note that the suggestion of our being “ the professional advo- 
cate of the South,” and in that character more extreme than 
“ judicious,” (which is both ad captandum and ad invidiam in its 
obvious purpose,) is true only so far as that we believe that the 
truth ought to be known, even though it should be favorable to 
the Church South; and that it belongs to us as Christians, as 
Methodists, and as citizens, to so understand and deal with the 
South as to attain the greatest amount of peace and unity with- 
out compromise of principle. 





The New Orleans Advocate, A Weekly Journal devoted to Christianity, 
our Country, and Literature. Joun P. Newman, D.D., Editor. Nos. 
1-6, 1866. 

The banner is at last unfurled. A free press is for the first time 

established in the very extreme point of ancient Cottondom, to pro- 

claim the principles of Wesley’s pure Arminianism and bold anti- 
slaveryism, of an unforced anti-secession loyalty to our nationality, 
and of the immutable rights of our universal humanity. Of these 
great principles Dr. Newman is, to a rare degree, an able, fearless, 
courteous champion, and we believe that the cause is safe and 
will be triumphant in his hands. The courtesy and conservative 
spirit of Dr. Newman entitle him to the confidence of the Southern 
people. He courts no hostilities; but, in the spirit of his mission 
of peace and mercy, he is ready not to antagonize but to co-operate 
with every existing agency for good. His paper is the signal of 

a revolution that, in spite of the dark omens at Washington, we 

trust will never go back. It is lifted up in the name of Him who 

will not cease until he hath sent judgment unto victory. 

The paper is a small, neat affair, done up in excellent style, and 
we like everything about it but the name. Under the slavery 
regimen a “‘ New Orleans Christian Advocate” has for years existed, 
and is now revived; and the name of this new paper trenches 
upon that with an interference and liability to confusion hardly 
obviated by the not very approvable omission of the word Christian. 
The name indicates a barrenness of invention, suggests an irksome 
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connection with a dead past, and subjects the editor to the pre- 
posterous yet effective charge of intending to secure the advant- 
ages of a counterfeit. Let us propose the fresher, more compre- 
hensive, more religious and far more euphonious title, Zhe Louis- 
iana Christian Advocate. 

The work of educating, elevating, and Christianizing the South- 
ern colored population calls a new power, a new South, into 
efficient existence. With his eagerness for education, his aspira- 
tion for a position in the nation and in the world, and his habits 
of patient industry, the negro is starting on the high road even to 
& superiority to the effete old Southern mass, at least, of “ mean 
whites,” high or low. His intelligence will soon form a new body 
of readers and payers for periodicals. The new “Thomson Theolog- 
ical Seminary” and similar institutions will, in due time, give them 
an educated ministry. And the tawny South will, in time, assert by 
his own due qualifications and his own firm demands, aided by the 
moral voice of Christendom, his right to all the franchises of citi- 
zenship. We think it very idle for an abstract philanthropy to stand 
and cavil because this process is not performed upon an @ priori 
theory. Whether there be separate schools and churches and 
seminaries for separate colors or not, is but a subsidiary question, 
not worth debating at the expense of working. Let the negro be 
trained by the rapidest route to his highest attainable quality, and 
we may leave the question of social and ecclesiastical equality to 
take care of itself in the future. We have no fears but that time 
will set those matters right. 

We recommend Dr. Newiman’s paper to the patronage of the 
North; not merely in order to sustain it through its first experi- 
mental period—though that is an important reason—but because 


‘its columns give us the most vivid attainable picture of the par- 


ticular South from which it hails. The sermons of ministers, white 
and colored, the editorials illuminating the moral battle-field over 
which they are issued, the journals of the ministers on their vari- 
ous routes, giving unique descriptions of southern sceneries and 
narratives of illustrative adventure, form a new phase of our 
denominational history, and render these columns to us the most 
interesting newspaper reading of the passing month. The New 
York “ Preachers’ Meeting?’ took the matter in hand to furnish a 
number of subscribers, and we trust that the kindred bodies in all 
our large towns will adopt similar measures. Thereby the noble 
editor will be cheered with assurances of success in his most 
important work. 
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Pamphlets. 
No. 1. Resolutions of the General Conference on the Centenary of American 
Methodism. Adopted at the Session of 1864. 
No. 2. Address of the Central Centenary Committee. 
No. 8. Address of the Bishops to the Churches. 


No. 4. Branch Committees. Appointed by the Authority of the General 
Conference for the Celebration of the Centenary of American Methodism. 


No. 5. Address to Sunday-School Superintendents. New York: Printed 

for the Committee, 200 Mulberry-street. 1866. 

This pile of documents evinces that the stately Committee of bish- 
ops, elders, and laymen, with their indefatigable secretary, are a 
live body. They began their work in season, (near two years be- 
fore the consummating month,) have constructed an abundant 
machinery, and have set it in full play, scattering documents, and in- 
augurating movements with liberal expense and inventive ingenu- 
ity; and we hope that, whatever drawbacks critical spectators may 
suggest, the results will entitle the Committee to the thanks of the 
Church. 

That they have indeed overstepped the literal construction of 
their commission is, we think, unquestionable. What they were 
appointed for by the General Conference was “to determine to 
what objects and in what proportions the moneys raised as con- 
nectional funds shall be appropriated, and have power to take all 
steps to their distribution.” 

1, By these words, plainly, it is funds already “raised” upon 
which the Committee is to act. The “raised” is antecedent to the 
“determine.” The donor, by the law, was at liberty, within the law, 
to fix his own object, by which of course the “ determination” of the 
Committee would be regulated. But the Committee, before the 
“raised,” lays down a programme which forestalls and controls 
the donor’s choice. 

2. The authority of this Committee is exclusively limited to the 
“moneys raised as connectional funds.” But the Committee has 
proceeded to enact that “all the unspecified funds” shall be given 
to the “ Connectional Educational Fund.” Where is their author- 
ity for assuming control over “unspecified” funds? As the Gen- 
eral Conference had left the application of “ unspecified funds” 
untouched, the Annual Conferences alone possess any legislative 
authority over them, and are competent to apply: them according 
to their own wisdom. 

3. The Committee not only overrules the donors in regard to the 
objects they may select; but when a given object has received a 
certain amount of donation, all surplus, contrary to the will of the 
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donor, is to be taken and applied to some other object, an object 
to which the donor may be opposed. Thus it may become the 
interest of the donors that the amount given to a particular object 
shall be carefully limited. 

4. The Committee have power to “determine” and superintend 
the distribution of the funds “ raised,” but have no commission to 
establish a system beforehand for the raising the funds. But 
what they have done is, with liberal draughts on the purse of the 
Church to construct a machinery and set it in active operation for 
raising the funds. This is beyond all doubt a large over-interpret- 
ation of their powers. Every movement made, every penny ex- 
pended, every document printed, every agent salaried, for raising 
funds, is outside their commission. It involves movements for 
months and expenses of thousands of dollars. And it is equally 
clear that over-construing powers is a very dangerous procedure, 
and a very dangerous precedent. And yet, in this present case, 
we imagine that the Committee will be ultimately justified in 
“taking the responsibility.” A previous programme, energet- 
ically prosecuted, was important to the success of the whole 
enterprise. We anticipate, therefore, that the Church will 
ultimately ratify, and the General Conference legitimate, the 
assumption. Still it irresistibly follows, so far, that the Com- 
mittee’s programme is not mandatory but advisory.* There is 


* The Central Centenary Committee, at their meeting held March 8, adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas it appears from the proceedings of one of the conferences which has 
lately held its session, that the directions of the General Committee in relation tc 
the appropriation of unspecified contributions have been set aside; and whereas it 
is made the duty of this committee to protect the connectional interests of the 
Centenary commemoration; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we declare it to be the purpose of the Committee to insist upon 
its claim to the portion of the Centenary funds assigned to it by the authority of 
the General Committee, and to enforce its claim by all proper means. 

2. That we request the Centenary Committees appointed by the annual confer- 
ences to revise the action taken wherein it violates the plan of the General Confer- 
ence, and to make it conform thereto. 

The Committee here is wrong and the Conference right. For, 1. No existing 
committee, general, central, or local, is vested with any authority over unspeci- 
fied funds. There is here a blank spot in the General Conference legislation, 
which can truly be filled only by supplementary legislation, for which the Annual 
Conference alone has power. When either committee assumes to control the 
“unspecified funds,” and the question comes, Where is your authority? it has no 
answer. Ask the Annual Conference that question, and it may reply: So long as 
I contravene no legislation of the General Conference, I have the same authority to 
legislate that it has. 2. The whole programme prescribing to what objects donors 
shall contribute is merely advisory. A careful recognition of this fact will save much 
hazardous friction. Nothing more endangers our whole movement than the dictato- 
rial tone of utterances, coming mainly, we are glad to say, from one little Vatican. 
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no illegality in discussing or questioning their acts. Nor, were 
they exercising a power strictly expressed, would their exercise 
be above discussion. Neither political nor ecclesiastical powers, 
however absolute, are exempt from criticism. It is therefore as 
illegal, as it is in bad taste and against the spirit of the age, to 
enjoin silence, under charge of “ disloyalty,” in this particular 
case.* We do not, however, propose any full discussion of the 
wisdom of the programme with which we are furnished. 
We accept all its objects presented; not only because, since 
it is adopted, harmony is important to success, but because it is 
a much better programme than could have been attained with- 
out some organized furnishing. We have already approved, and do 
still most heartily approve, the predominance which has been given 
to the interests of education ; interests which are at present behind 
every other interest of the Church. We have been building 
churches, and paying church debts, and sustaining missions through 
every year of our past history. It is about time to make one 
unanimous self-regenerating effort in behalf of that one as yet un- 
successful department of the Church’s work, our colleges and 
theological institutes. And we believe that this. effort will not 
only reinstaurate our educational institutions, but will create a new 


* The following specimen of these “plantation manners” occurs in the “ Meth- 
odist,” of Feb. 24, 1866: 


“Carlton & Porter have set themselves to overturn the well considered work of 
the Bishops and General Committee, and with it the work of all the Annual Con- 
ference Committees. They incur a fearful responsibility, and will be held by the 
Church to a strict account for their conduct.” 


The following threats of legal prosecution, besides being unoased, exhibit an 
imperious style new to the Church: 


It will be indispensable for the Annual Conferences to have an exact regard for 
the connectional part of the Centenary plan, or otherwise their proceedings may 
be liable to become null and void in law. ... The legal title to as much of the 
unspecified funds as is above described will be in the “ Centenary Connectional Educa- 
tional Board.” As faithful trustees, they will be bound to see that whatever ts due to 
their fund will be properly secured.—Methodist, March 10 !! 


The following mandate to the bishops is issued in the “ Methodist” of the 17th 
of March: 


“The bishops, who appointed the General Committees, and were also members 
of it, have, in presiding over the Annual Conferences, a duty to perform which 
they can not,°with a good conscience, neglect. It is their business to give notice 
to the Conferences where they are clearly violating the directions of the General 
Conference. The bishops aided in enacting the order in relation to unspecified 
contributions, and they are therefore doubly bound, as members of the General 
Committee and as bishops, to see that it is not infringed.” 


Whether any legal suasion is to be inflicted upon the bishops the mandate omits 
to state. 
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interest for the future in the hearts of our people in favor of that 
great department, 

But there is one point of assumption on which our Committee 
is not so easily cleared, though we trust it may clear itself. 
It has exhibited a strong tendency to infringe upon the rights of 
the General Conference. It has proceeded to create a fund of un- 
told millions, to be held by an independent and irresponsible 
board of trustees, legally incorporated, with powers of discretion- 
ary disbursement of a patronage of hundreds of thousands a year 
forever.* By the first plan, as adopted at Cleveland, the trustees 
were to be elected solely by the bishops in perpetuo. When 
numbers of persons were so “disloyal” as to protest against 
that extraordinary arrangement, it was so amended as that 
the bishops elect the first board and the General Conference 
have a half nomination to future vacancies; in all other respects 
it is to be a close corporation. In the meeting of the editors, 
this independence in the Board of Trustees over the General 
Conference was objected to, and the understanding was, that 
a clause prescribing that “it should be amenable to the Gen- 
eral Conference” should be adopted; yet this clause, inefficient 
as it was, from its providing no method of enforcing that amena- 
bility, appears, so far as we can discover, in none of the docu- 
ments published. All this, when in fact the General Conference has 
an incorporated board of trustees into whose hands this fund might 
and should have been provisionally placed, All this chariness of the 
control of the General Conference was perhaps unconscious, and it 
will appear so in precise proportion to the readiness to change 
when the clear view is taken of the full measure of the usurpation. 

We do not wonder that mistakes of this kind should be incurred 
by the full Committee, when we consider that a complex system 
had to be formed, without precedent to guide, in a few brief hours, 
which would have occupied Congress as many weeks. We think, 
however, the Committee will, upon full review, feel it due to itself 
to refer so formidable a creation back to its own fountain of power. 
We doubt whether, otherwise, any General Conference will relish 
such an elephant upon its hands. But this incorporated board of 
trustees could, if it chose, shake its charter defiantly in the face of 


* We had understood from a variety of sources that the application for incor- 
poration would be postponed; but the following authoritative announcement from 
the ostensible spokesman for the Committee (Methodist, March 10) indicates the 
contrary: “This board will of course be incorporated, and will possess full LEGAL 
powers (sic) over the trust committed to its keeping.” 

Tt would be worth while to count how many “egal allusions are contained in the 
various quotations we have had occasion to make. 
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the General Conference The creature would be too much for its 
creator. And overmastering the General Conference, it may over- 
master the Church. We all know how the overwhelming wealth 
of Trinity Church has been able to overslaugh the Episcopal com- 
munion with a despotic High Churchism. Let this whole matter 
of a connectional fund be handed over to the General Conference 
trustees provisionally, and then let the fund be placed absolutely 
at the disposal of the wisdom of that body ; whether to be boxed 
up and its interest doled out, or to be distributed to immediate 
use, thereby giving new life to our feeble educational insti- 
tutions. 

We acknowledge our preference for its immediate distribution 
by the General Conference. <A fund is only by an accommodated 
meaning entitled to the name of monument ; which properly be- 
longs to a visible, material reminder of some great personage, fact, 
or truth; such in fact as a centenary building would be, like that 
proposed by Dr. Lore. And since we have failed of attaining a 
monument, the best possible application of the funds, yielding 
the most result, would be their immediate reduction to usk. We 
know how much richer we are than we were thirty years ago; and 
how foolish would it have been thirty years ago to have funded and 
used only the interest of our means! Just as unwise is it to lock 
up a large principal now, for thirty years hence, when our educa- 
tional department hourly demands att we can furnish. 

We say all this in full approval of the fund itself, wishing it to 
roll up into well-rounded millions; pRovipep it be placed in the 
hands of the body whose real agent this Committee is, or at 
least should be. But wk LOYALLY STAND FOR THE RIGHTS 
OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. We can “trust posterity,” 
but we cannot intrust posterity to the safe keeping of a 
close corporation. We can “trust the Church,” but we cannot 
trust an independent, irresponsible millionary organization in- 
stalled within the Church. We entertain the hope that the Com- 
mittee will see that in honesty and in decency the whole matter 
should be referred back to its own creating power. We can all 
agree to “trust” the great representative body of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

When the empire of India with its boundless wealth became 
an appendage of Great Britain, the great genius of Charles James 
Fox, then prime minister of George III., was called into requisition 
to frame a plan for holding it in subjection. By Mr. Fox’s famous 
“Kast India bill” seven trustees were to be appointed, and nom- 
inated by the prime minister, in whom was vested the manage- 
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ment of the golden realm. The nation was at once in alarm at 
the prospect of the inauguration of a moneyed oligarchy with the 
premier at its head. George III. threatened if the bill passed ta 
abdicate his throne and return to Hanover. He promptly dis- 
missed Mr. Fox and called in young William Pitt to the ministry, 
who dissolved the Parliament and appealed to the country for a 
new election. The country responded by the complete overthrow 
of Mr. Fox and his party. For nearly the entire remainder of his 
life Mr. Pitt retained the confidence and government of the nation, 
and Mr. Fox during that time struggled in a hopeless minority 
until Pitt’s death left a vacancy he alone could fill. 





Manual of Information Respecting the American Methodist Ladies’ Cen- 
tenary Association. 1866. ‘Our Golden Opportunity.” 48mo., pp. 30. 
Chicago: Dunlop, Sewell, & Spalding. 1866. 

It was, we believe, some months after the General Centenary 

Committee at Cleveland had fixed the programme by which the 

apportionment for all sections of the Church was fairly assigned, 

that Heck Hall was projected as an allowable after-thought, which 
should by a happy coincidence both honor “ the foundress of Amer- 
ican Methodism” and secure to Evanston an additional item of “ our 
golden opportunity.” By a neat special arrangement the authori- 
tative programme of the Church was thus overlaid by another pro- 
gramme, claiming by “ private interpretation” to be “ connectional.” 
Spontaneously, and without being recognized by the dull forms of 
law, the American Methodist Ladies’ Association recognized itself 
as part and substance of the Centenary movement; and assuming, 
without any hesitation or imputable immodesty, a national name, 
overspread the whole Northern states, dividing the entire Church 
into branches. All this, we are further happy to add, was kindly 
and fraternally received by Eastern Methodism. It was editorially 
welcomed, its movements were favorably noticed, its documents 

spread out in our newspaper columns, and Heck Hall was for a 

while the principal centennial figure. No illegitimacy was imputed, 

no disloyalty for breaking in upon the settled programme of the 

General Committee, no presumption for assuming that a special 

building in rural little Evanston was a connectional object. And, 

finally, here in New York the association was at last legitimated, 
with a proviso admitting Concord into co-ordinate association. 

And then, inasmuch as New York made no additional claim, the 

Mission Rooms, which were her item in the Cleveland programme, 

were placed in co-ordination with Heck Hall and Concord, thus 

leaving a debitum in favor of cordially consenting New York. 
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We rejoice in and admire the spirit, however clever and rapid, 
that prompted this movement in our Northwest; and bid a hearty 
God-speed to Heck and Evanston. We trust that the Association 
even inaugurates a new thought rich in future results ; a permanent 
institution, a lasting organization of the benevolent and enterprising 
ladies of our entire Church in the Church’s great future work. Nor 
ought the ladies of this or any other section to grudge the historic 
honor due to the Northwest in originating and energetically putting 
the movement into complete existence. Classic Evanston has origin- 
ated the idea, and has displayed the power to pervade the Church 
with such energetic ubiquity as renders her worthy to be the head- 
quarters of the possible permanent organization of the ladies of 
the Church. 

But now for a varying view. When Dr. Lore proposed his grand 
conception—all honor to its noble-minded, noble-hearted author— 
of blending a Mission House, a Seminary, and a Book Concern into 
one noble monumental pile, on some sightly areain the city of New 
York, to stand conspicuous before the eye of the world as an 
honor to Methodism for ages, what a lively flare-up was aroused ! 
It was pronounced a “vision,” an illegitimacy, a breaking in 
upon the authoritative programme, a peril to the whole Cente- 
nary movement, “savoring of disloyalty.” Shafts of keen point 
were played off upon the proposer for his noble utterance. And 
when our New York Agents seconded the magnificent proposal, 
they were treated with brilliant hits for uttering the absurdity 
that the ancient Mother of all our Book Concerns (save that the 
Chicago is her beautiful grand-daughter) should presume to be, 
like Heck Hall, a connectional interest! And to place a complete 
estopment upon the suggestion, it was intimated that if New York 
presented any such proposition, Cincinnati and Chicago would in- 
augurate counter demands, and claim each a “ pile” as tall as New 
York’s. They would do this, not because they were dissatisfied, 
or had any reason to be, with their present establishments. The 
idea is, not that they want a new one, but they will want a new one 
if New York is to have one. All which is not quite saying that they 
would fling in a counter claim as a block-wheel and a checkmate. 

There was one argument, however, the Agents could not answer. 
They were slow—too late. The thing was already fastened with 
the stoutest and reddest of tape. It was true. Heck Hall was 
alert, young and nimble, anticipating the “ golden opportunity ” afar, 
and springing upon it with antelope agility. The old Mother had 
so long indulged the fogy habit of taking care of others that she 
had forgotten herself! But, then, the second meeting ot the Com- 
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mittee tied things no tighter than the first, and the after-thought of 
the slow Mother was no more illegitimate than that of her sprightly 
great-great-grand-daughter which was afterward legitimated. And 
however slow, the Mother may yet prove sure. We would disturb 
no present platform. But we would still hope that the time may 
yet come when New York will find a way, in full accordance with 
authorized arrangements, to attain such a combination of enter- 
prises as to harmonize results into one monumental block that may 
refer its honorary origin to our Centenary year, 

And now to our Western brethren New York might make some 
fraternal suggestions. If Cincinnati or Chicago were not well con- 
ditioned in their book rooms the East is ready to aid in sustaining 
or renovating them, as she aided in planting them, as connectional 
interests. We had hitherto rejoiced in the thought that both 
Western Concerns were, as they stand, an honor to their cities and 
to Methodism. But ours, the Mother of all, is, in position, associ- 
ation, construction, and aspect, a discredit to the entire Eastern and 
Western Church. The street upon which she stands is obscure, 
filthy, and central amid disreputable surroundings. When a Euro- 
pean Methodist visits America, the New York Concern first meets 
him with a tale of meanness and depreciation. When an American 
Methodist visits the Concern, he must be slightly imbued with the 
“ connectional ” spirit if he does not recognize that Ae is little hon- 
ored by its metropolitan position or style. The dark and dingy 
old Mother, however, if she could speak, might utter some apology 
for her plight. She has been so occupied with founding Western, 
Southern, and Pacific Concerns that she is herself behind the age. 
She might ask, Is there to be no preeminence conceded to her 
primordial origin, or to her past noble history? Is there no vener- 
ation for the burdens she has borne and the service she has 
rendered? Pagan Carthage was the daughter. of pagan Tyre, 
and the affection of the daughter for the mother was one of the 
prides of classic antiquity, and should be a lesson to our modern 
Christianity and our American Methodism.* 


* Our patriarchal Christian Advocate, published in New York, lately flung off 
a clumsy and unmeaning addendum to her name, and became simply “ The Chris- 
tian Advocate.’’ One would have supposed that this change, restoring the primi- 
tive simplicity of the name, would have called out from brother editors some pleas- 
ant reminiscences of veneration for the Mother of Advocates in thus becoming in 
name herself again. Her daughters might have referred generously to the time 
when she was ALONE; preparing the way for their existence. In this Centennial 
year, filial thought might have gone back to the days when the fathers, amid pray- 
ers and tears and trembling faith and self-sacrificing work here laid the feeble 
foundations of our common strength and glory. One would hardly have expected 
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One of the ablest treatises upon the success of Methodism which 
we ever read, furnished from an outside writer, specifies as pre- 
eminent among its causes our wise policy of placing our central 
machineries in the central places of power. London, and the other 
great towns, were the centers of Wesley’s apparatus. New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore were the similar great fulera in 
America. And now, in view of such a policy, is not New York 
out of sight of all competition, THE great center of American 
power? New York is the unquestioned metropolis of our nation, 
our continent, our hemisphere, Finish the Pacific Railroad, and 
she is the fairest candidate to be the commercial metropolis of our 
globe. She is directly in connection with and under the eye of 
Europe, spreading her radii over the ocean and over the earth. 
Place a magnificent monument to Methodism, proudly prominent 
in this metropolis, and it tells our story to Europe and America. 
Our standard is then nailed to the loftiest summit of the nation, 
and flares its folds in the eye of the whole world. When the 
European lands in our country, there is our strong Tower, telling 
him that Methodism is a national power in America. The whole 
Church would feel the elevating impulse. Not a Methodist in 
Cincinnati, in Chicago, or at any point of our nation’s map, but 
that would experience its influence more powerfully than if placed 
upon his own street. Place such a monumental pile in Cincin- 
nati, and what world-wide significance could it possess? No 
one certainly can see all this more clearly, or state it more 
forcibly, than our noble-minded editors in Cincinnati and 
Chicago. And yet, (indulge our frankness) in some strange 
moment of sectional narrowness, unlike themselves, they seem 
to speak as if just so far as New York is the seat of an ecumen- 
ical institution, just so far is the West dishonored and diminished. 
Now we in the East claim to be strong in the strength of our 
glorious West and North-west. Their strength and glory are our 
strength and glory, and our strength and glory are far more abund- 
antly theirs. We become great, not by pulling each other down, 
but by building each other up. We are one! If placing any insti- 
tution or structure, sole in its kind for the whole Church, shall most 
honor and hkenefit the Church if placed in Cincinnati, we lift our 


that the change would be repeatedly flouted—with ingenious pnns upon the names 
of editor, publishers, and street of publication—as being an immodesty, an arrogant 
and illegal assumption. We suppose the name of “The Wesleyan University ” is 
as truly an immodesty. Dr. Upham, in his Mental Philosophy, says, that parental 
affection is a much stronger passion than filial. So thinks our dear old mother 
Concern. 
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hand, voice, and vote for Cincinnati. On the other hand, were our 
home now, as once it was, in the West, we would, we trust, be 
able to forget section and locality, and realize that a national 
ecumenical monumental pile should be placed in a national metro- 
politan position. 

The entire sins of Dr. Lore’s proposition are, 1. That three 
institutions which are to exist should exist together in one noble 
monumental block ; 2. That the block should be allowed to honor 
our Centenary year; and 3. That those throughout the Church (or, 
perhaps, through the eastern section) who wish to contribute a 
mite to its erection, might have permission. Now, though the 
means and sources for the respective structures in the block should 
be other than Dr. Lore suggests, we still submit that this proposition 
honors the man who framed it, and would honor the Church, by its 
adoption, more consPicvousLy, though, no doubt, less beneficially, 
than all the rest of the centenary scheme. And so great the honor 
and benefit that, while it might justly distance all other supple- 
mentary propositions, it would, were harmony in the movement 
practicable, amply pay for a half dozen meetings of our noble 
Centenary Committee before next October to adopt it into the pro- 
gramme. At any rate the initiatory steps might be so taken by 
those who shall have in hand the selection of site and the ordering 
of material arrangements of the Mission Rooms, as that the “ vision” 
may én time be realized into solid and harmonized result. 

We fully agree that our liberal donors should be well “let alone” 
by officious advisers. Upon such public-spirited men we have never 
obtruded our opinions. But if New York herself were about to be 
the founder, and it were in order for us to contribute our little quota 
of counsel, we would modestly suggest that sixty miles of distance 
between an Institute and this City, would be—more than a drawback 
—a disaster! That Institute would be both out of the way and in 
the way: out of the way, because it is not in the right place; in 
the way, because it would for a long time forestall the establishment 
of one in New York city. For a college, the proper place is a 
rural town far from a great city; for a theological seminary, the 
true position is a Metropolis. For the young minister, and espe- 
cially for the live young Methodist, the great city is not only an 
outside educator, furnishing models and means for improvement 
unknown to rural life; but it furnishes a great field for action 
blended with study, through which he is trained to the highest 
practical power, and by which the institution makes an impression 
upon the population. Place a great Methodist seminary here, and 
it will be not only such an honor to its founding as it can nowhere 
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else be, but it will be a power in the great metropolis, to be felt by 
the nation and the world. Place it on the same ground with our 
Mission Rooms and our Book Rooms and its impression will 
be world-wide. Let New York herself, for instance, place a 
seminary sixty miles distant and it would be a monumental mis- 
take. A whole half century would suffer for the error, and 1966 
would wonder at the unwisdom that committed it. Let New En- 
gland place her theological seminary in Boston and it will be the 
commanding success. New York would show the grounds and 
buildings; New England would show the students, and Boston 
would take religious character from their perpetual presence and 
labors. 

The foreign connections of New York render her the unques- 
tioned position for our Mission Rooms. That for a theological 
seminary a metropolis is the proper place we hope to have shown. 
Now in unity with these place our Publishing house and Bookstore 
before the city’s full view, fling off all unwise restriction limiting 
her sales, and this house could ride triumphantly the religious and 
literary book market of America, spreading a literature not only 
denominational, but pure and Christian even in its secular range, 
throughout the land. So doing she would beyond all past preced- 
ent honor and enrich the Church, and bless the country and the 
world. As it is we first hamper with restrictions, load down with 
burdens, fasten in a background locality, our venerable mother Con- 
cern, and then turn round and flout her for the little she accom- 
plishes! Yet it is not a little she accomplishes. The systematic 
croakers in this as in most other cases are systematic liars. Up to 
a very late period she has carried the whole Episcopacy upon her 
back. She has triumphantly divided with the Church South. She 
has carried the Church through all her incidental expenses. She 
has given origin and aid to the most splendid system of periodical 
publications of any one existing purely voluntary Church. She is 
unsurpassed in her Sunday-school library. She has furnished a de- 
nominational literature mighty in power, never so influential over 
the public mind as now, never so increasing in power as now. But 
in order that she may take her place as a national literary power 
in the broad market, she needs a different position and prestige. 
Bring into one noble metropolitan block the three churchly build- 
ings, and the whole have a value that separation wiil destroy. We 
prescribe no method, we would derange no existing plan; but were 
there the strong united will the matter demands, there would be 
the way to accomplish at least the initiation of this monumental 
work, and that in connection with this centenary. This, as we 
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trust, most memorable year, honored by God with glorious 
revivals, signalized by the free offering of our unanimous hearts 
and hands, and auspicious with tokens of a hopeful future, would 
be fitly commemorated by such a structural emblem of Unrry. 
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